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You'll want Quaker Oats for your breakfast, too, when you 
realize there is as much difference between Quaker Oats and 
all other rolled oats, as there is between cream and milk. 


Quaker Oats 


is made of the best white oats, in the largest mills in the world, by 
special methods that insure absolute purity. 

Why should you eat inferior oats when you can buy Quaker Oats 
for the same price, and get a daintier, purer, more wholesome 
. and more delicious cereal, that is easier to prepare and more 
appetizing when served? 

Buy a package of Quaker Oats foday, and learn from actual test 
in your own home that Quaker Oats is positively the best. 

Sold by grocers everywhere, in large packages, for 10 cents. 
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THE MONEY 
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In 

Your 
Own 
Pocket 


That's the place to keep the money— 
your money—that po goes to the life- 
insurance agent; you can ath this money— 
and more—by arranging your policy with the 


Life-Insurance Club 
of New York 


The Club is the only old-line, legal-reserve company in America that 
gives you the full benefit of the agent's commission, through lower 
premium rates. 

For instance: let us suppose you are 28 years old and want the usual 20-payment life policy. A 
comparison of the rates of twenty need old-line companies shows that their average rate is higher than 
the Club rate by 1576 annually, making a difference in favor of the Club of three whole annual pre- 
miums in the 20 years and if the i difference be improved at only 3% compound interest, 


YOU SAVE MORE THAN THREE 
WHOLE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 


The percentage of saving depends, of course, upon age and the kind of policy desired, but at any age 
and on any form the saving is more than the average commission absorbed by the agent. 

The New York Legisl I ing Committee recently found that three bi panies alone to agents during 
the bebe year many willons of Tene, i.e. =" Pores ve paid it; ours po om — 

And bear in mind our our policies are just as secure as those of any company, however large. I is indeed scarcely possible for 
loss to come to any policyholder in an old-line (i.e. legal reserve) company, like ours, —— law requires that sufficient reserve 
shall always be carried to provide for the payment of every policy: the reserve increases as the policies increase. 

Let us tell you just how much we can save you personally on —¢ form of policy you 
wish—how much we can help you keep in your own pocket. ll tell you by mail 
only: the Club has no agents. 

In your first letter please do not fail to answer the two following questions — 

1st: What is your occupation ? 2nd :- What is the exact date of your birth? 


When you write, ine, Kindly seention Sinith’s Moqazine, and wo tall be plessadte end yous copy ides” *LICNY DIAL,” a bright little magazine for 
men and women: who in lif 


LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW YORK (S (Section SM), 425 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITHS MAGAZINE, 
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OR some time we have been 
looking forward to the moment 
when we could announce the im- 
portant changes that we have been 
contemplating. The time has come 
now, but, before we outline the 
changes that we are going to make, 
we want to tell you why we are go- 
ing to make them. We are not 
making the changes because SMITH’s 
is not a success in its present form. 
It is a:success, a big success; so suc- 
cessful, indeed, that nine out of ten 
publishers would hold fast to the 
policy of “let well enough alone,” 
and look on any suggested change 
as madness. The past few years 
have seen the keenest competition 
that has ever existed in the magazine 
field. There are ten magazines now 
in the place occupied by one, five 
years ago. Only magazines specially 
fitted to the conditions can possibly 


survive. 
@a. 


EOPLE have always liked 
SmitnH’s. With every suc- 
cessive issue more people like it. It 
has a definite place in the world of 
magazines that no competitor can 
possibly fill. At present we sell in 
the neighborhood of 170,000 copies of 
SmituH’s every month. We sell them. 


We don’t have to give them away, 
or hire people to buy them by offer- 
ing special inducements. We have 
a solid following of Americans who 
buy Smitn’s because they like it, and 
who buy it every month. We feel 
that we owe a personal debt to each 
one of these readers. We owe it to 
them to make the magazine a better 
one each month. So far we have 
done so. We are dissatisfied, how- 
ever, with every number that we 
have issued hitherto. We feel that, 
with our facilities, we should get out 
a better magazine. We are going to 
do that next month. 
@a. 
E have already produced the 
biggest and most profusely 
illustrated ten-cent magazine that 
has ever been published. Next 
month, however, we will outdo any- 
thing that we have done in the past. 
In the first place, the quality of pa- 
per used for the type matter in the 
magazine will be improved. The 
new paper used for the text matter 
will equal the paper used for the 
same purpose in any twenty-five-cent 
magazine. The calendered and tinted 
papers which we will introduce in 
the new art sections, of which we 
will speak later, will be the best 
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paper obtainable anywhere. We will 
present every month, beginning with 
the September number, a special art 
section in colors. No magazine has 
attempted this hitherto, and its ap- 
pearance will mark a new develop- 
ment in the evolution of the modern 
magazine. With each number, com- 
mencing. with the September issue, 
we will present a complete novelette. 
We have aimed to make this series 
of novelettes a literary sensation. 
We have been working on the idea 
for a year. Beginning with next 
month, also, the price of SMiITH’s 
MAGAZINE will be raised from ten to 
fifteen cents. 
ZO. 


E are confident: that the change 

in price will mark a big 1N- 
CREASE rather than a decrease in cir- 
culation. We rely on you all to back 
us up in the effort that we are making 
to give you a better magazine. Tell 
your friends just what you think of the 
September number of SmitH’s after 
you have read it. Write to us, and 
tell us what you think of it: If you 
like it, tell people about it. If you 
don’t like it, tell us.. On the follow- 
ing page you will find a list of some 
of the principal features of next 
month’s magazine. Before you turn to 
it, however, we have one more thing to 
say to you. We want to pledge our- 
selves, and to appoint you as the 
judges of our performance. Next 
month we are going to give you a 


What the Editor Has To Say—Continued 








magazine worth twice as much as 
any we have published in the past. 
No announcement can give you an 
idea of the time, energy, expense, 
and earnest purpose behind this ad- 
vance of ours. Take the cover alone, 
for instance. Six months’ trial 
and experiment go into this cover. 
You will find in almost every page of 
SmituH’s for September some evi- 
dence of the art work that helps to 
make this our best magazine. Every 
special article in the number is the 
result of travel, labor, and investiga- 
tion on the part of our staff writers 
extending over long periods. “The 
Lake-Gulf Waterway,” one of the 
articles to appear next month, is an 
example of our work. It is a sub- 
ject of the biggest importance to 
every American. It tells of a change 
that will ultimately affect every one 
of us. We have had people working 
on that article alone for the past 
three months. The stories that the 
magazine contains are the last sifting 
from a vast harvest of stories 
brought in from all over the world 
by our editorial forces. Every writer 
in it has won place in the world of 
letters through sheer ability. Every 
story represents the best work of the 
man who wrote it. Every page of 
the new Smirn’s stands for hard 
work, enterprise regardless of ex- 
pense, and a steady determination to 
produce for fifteen cents a magazine 
better than any twenty-five-cent 
magazine in the market. 
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Smith’s Magazine for September 


FIFTEEN CENTS AT ALL NEWS STANDS 








A FEW OF THE LEADING FEATURES: 
EIGHT PASTEL DRAWINGS z i Florence England Nosworthy 


Eight colored reproductions of the work of a prominent American artist, forming 
a series of studies of American girlhood. 


WHAT AMERICANS ARE THINKING : 


The best of the brightest thoughts of the brightest people in tabloid form. 


The LIVE WIRE ? ; . William Hamilton Osborne 


A novelette of the life of to-day. The love story of an inventor who fights a 
political trust and wins. 


Che LAKE-GULF WATERWAY ys ; . CH. Forbes-Lindsay 


The first account of anew project of the American people which will revolutionize 
our commerce, enrich us immeasurably, create new cities and mark the greatest physi- 
cal achievement of any people since the building of the Pyramids. 


A TAR FINGER CUPID ; : ‘ Holman F. Day 


A story of New England life—the quaintest, Castaet and most interesting ever 
written by our foremost writer of short stories. 


WHERE LOVE LEADS. ‘ ? - Charles Garvice 


The first instalment of this author’s newest oat greatest novel. 


The ART OF GEORGE R. BARSE, Jr. ; ; Charles De Kay 
Illustrated with full-page half-tone reproductions, on heavy paper, of the work of 
an artist who has followed no one in his art, but created a new realm of ideal 
beauty. 


WHAT AWAITS HIM—LIFE OR DEATH ? ; Thomas W. Cowgill 


The true and astonishing story of the consumptive who seeks health in the South- 
west, written by one who has himself undergone the experience. 


LIGHT CARGO ; ; ; ; ‘ Wallace Irwin 
An excerpt from the “Nautical Lies of a Lubber,” illustrated by Strothmann, 
that should make the late lamented Munchausen turn in his grave. 


The HOUSE OF THE NIGHTMARE ; . Edward Lucas White 
A story of the mysterious, written with an art that makes it real. 

CHEER UP! ; : ; ‘ Charles Battell Loomis 
A lay sermon that ses one should “read, mark, learn and inwardly digest.” 

TOMPKINS’ REBELLION ° ae ; . Dane Coolidge 
A Western tale of unconventional type, at once pathetic and humorous. 

FIRST NIGHTS ; ; : Channing Pollock 


A story of historic “first nights” a the wmek and present generations, by Chan- 
ning Pollock, playwright and dramatic critic. 


The OUT-OF-TOWN GIRL IN NEW YORK ‘ Grace Margaret Gould 


Practical advice to every girl who thinks of doing any shopping in New York. 


Che PASSING HOUR : 


An illustrated chronicle of what the wea is icine: 








SMITH PUBLISHING HOUSE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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If You Earn Less 
1 CAN DOUBLE YOUR SALARY OR INCOME 


by teaching you how to write catchy in- 
telligent advertising. My System of In- 
struction by Mail is the only one in exist- 
ence that has the hearty indorsement of 
the tt experts and publishers, and Iam 
anxious to send free my Prospectus and 
“Net Results,’’ ther with the most 
remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 
the history of correspondence instruction, 
if you are interested. I will show you 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 
George H. Powell, 98 Metropolitan Annex, New York, N.Y. 


WANTED FOR OUR PROTECTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 
fio FalZafer* fee "Shut yaicy Cad enn ecg fica eae, “roan 
side line. Write to-day for renewal contract with liberal commission. 


GERMAN REGISTRY COMPANY, 994 Holland Building, St. Louis. 















































A Piano at a Nominal Price, 

Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy, : i Will Make Y 
announces a Clearing Sale of Pianos. Several ee rous 
hundred splendid instruments are offered without If you are honest and ambitious write me today. 

reserve until all are sold In this stock are a fie mattiet sinene pan Dre ox oles geereccagatien, 

: number of Steinway and Weber tance, and new Md nt 9 Special Representative of my Com: 

and second-hand pianos, including instruments pany im your town; stast you ts & je busi 

of the following Spall-enows st» Sterling, a 

Huntington, Vose, Knabe, Washburn, Fischer, 

Kimball, Chickering, etc., etc. In upright 
ianos, neat instruments at $100, $120, $140, $150, 
165, $190, $200 and upwards. This is an oppor- 

tunity that will not occur again. Any piano not 

proving entirely satisfactory may be returned at 

their expense. Address Lyon & Healy, 57 


Ad Street, Chi . Dist i bstacle, 

for in proportion to the saving to "be made the LE A ee | [Ke) W & I T E. 
ight signi t. 

wil neneba pen ok the odtre peaponatbltity of yp A CV E Ee T ] S E M E N Bi 4 

& Healy, and their record of 41 years for hon- 

orable dealing. Write today so as to avoid dis- 


appointment. : aie 
yO” I Teach Sign Painting Sulcdess 
\ 


at once. 
Unusual oppertunity for men without 
capital te become independent for life. 
Valuable book and full particulura free. 
Write toda, ress nearest office. 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
° 891 Athenaeum 
391 Maryland Bidg., Wi D.C. 














Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not in 
\ | 


overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be- 
4 


cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 


ONAS, J. STRONG, Pres., 


Detroit School of Lettering = 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 0) S 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind’’ Real 
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Beeman’s 


THE Sena 
Pepsin + 
Gum + « 
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An opportunity to obtain in your leisure moments a thorough 

k ledg dvertisi: you to hold a position paying 
#25 to flee per week. Our system is simple—our i is 
c d the individual . Your spare moments em- 
ployed in this pleasant, profitable and modern work will make 
ou a better fitted man or woman to win the business battle. A 
nowledge of sibs stands for suevess. Taught 
hi i mail. Send for our handsome pro- 











thoroughly and practic: ly 
Cures Indigestion spectus and list of hun of graduates holding positions up 
and Sea-sickness. to $100 per week. 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


Address { Dept. 829, 90 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Either Office Dept. 829, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


All_ Others are_Imitations. 
For Sale at Every Drug Store 
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MMENCING with the September issue, 
The Popular Magazine will start a 
Classified Advertising Department. The 





rate will be fifty cents per line. No adver- 
tisement will be accepted for less than two 
lines, and none larger than twelve lines. The 
September issue will be published August roth. 
Copy must be in our‘ office, to insure classification, 
by the 15th of July. 

The Popular Magazine is read each month 





by more than one million and a half people. 
The exceptionally low rate of fifty cents per 
line gives you the opportunity of reaching this 
vast army of readers at a minimum of cost, and 
nowhere else can such a bargain be had. ‘There 
is no doubt that The Popular Magazine will bring 
classified advertisers the best of returns, as most 
of the display advertisers who use its columns 


say that it is the best on their list. 


Very truly yours, 


__ ae 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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Only Trans-Pacific travellers 
who have crossed by the 
different routes can fully 
appreciate the very great 
advantages of the route of the 













It follows the Sunshine Belt 
via beautiful Hawaii, where 
twelve daylight hours may be 
enchantingly spent in sight seeing 















From the New York Herald, January 7, 1906. 


Stretching completely across the Pacific is what may be termed the 
‘Sunshine belt ’’ Here the sun shines regularly, the trade winds blow gently, 
there is very little rain and the seas are never high. It is within this belt that 
the Hawaiian Islands are located, with their equable climate and subtropical 
verdure. 

North of this the Pacific presents much the same aspect as the Atlantic, 
with its cold winds, fog and blows, except that the icebergs of the North 
Atlantic are lacking. 
















SERVICE NOT AFFECTED BY 
THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER 


Travellers can find Hotel accommodations convenient to San Francisco, 
or may occupy their rooms aboard the steamers while in port, from which 
may be visited the greatest ruins of the age. 



























From San Francisco to Hawatt, 
Japan, China and the Philippines 







Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


PACIFIC MAIL S.S. CO... SAN FRANCISCO, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE BOSTON 








CAL. 
















120 Jackson Boul. 1 B’way—349 B'way 903 Olive Street Baltimore & Hanover 170 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE HAMBURG (GERMANY) LONDON (ENGLAND) 
632 Chestnut St. 212 W. Washington St. Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 49 Leadenhall Street 








R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-President and General Manager 
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€o the Public 


Commencing with the September number of SmirH’s MAGAZINE, 
the price per copy will be changed from ten to fifteen cents. This 
change is the result of radical improvementsin the magazine which 
will place it at once among the leaders in the magazine field. 

The paper used for text in the future will equal the best that is 
used in any of the twenty-five-cent magazines. The paper used for 
art reproductions and half-tone cuts will be heavy calendered, equal 
to the best paper used anywhere. 

The reading-matter in the magazine will be increased by the intro- 
duction of a new feature, a complete novelette, to appear in each 
issue. These complete novelettes will deal, in the main, with con- 
temporary American life, they will be written by the best and most 
prominent writers in America, and as a series, they will form an 
important feature of the literature of the day. 

In the future, SMITH’s will contain, each month, a section printed 
on heavy tinted paper, containing reproductions of original draw- 
ings of the best living artists. This section, in the September 
number, will be devoted to the work of Florence England Nos- 
worthy, presenting a series of pastel drawings of different types of 
the American girl: 

The illustrative and decorative work in the magazine, from now on, 
will embrace the work of the foremost American illustrators. Each 
number will contain a half-tone section, giving reproductions of the 
newest and most striking paintings exhibited in this country. Each 
number will also contain a series of art studies of theatrical favorites. 
In general effect and appearance the magazine will compare 
favorably with any now in the field. 

From cover to cover the magazine will contain only the best. The 
stories to be published in the coming months are picked from the 
best work of the most prominent writers all over the world. The 
special articles will deal only with subjects of vital interest to our 
readers, and will be written only by men who are especially fitted 
for the task. Almost every article that we publish will be the 
result of months of effort and expense on the part of our editorial 
staff. Every page of the new SmiTu’s will contain indications of 
the improvement over anything that we have done in the past. 


SMITH PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
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MISS IDA CONQUEST 
In ‘‘Man and Superman” 











MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT 
In “‘Her Great Match” 
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MISS IRENE BENTLEY 
In “It Happened in Nordland” 
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MISS EDITH DECKER 
With the ‘‘Duke of Duluth” Company 
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With the Fritzi Scheff Opera Company 
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Photo by Schloss, 
N.Y. 


MISS MARY BOLAND 
Leading lady of Robert Edeson’s Company 
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MISS AMBER LAWLORD 
In ‘‘Money Talks” 
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MISS BESSIE GATES 


In “The So 
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MISS MARGUERITE CLARK 
In ‘‘Happyland” 
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MISS MARIAM NESBITT 
Formerly with the Chauncey Olcott Company 
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BLANCHE KENDALL 
With the Chas. B. Hanford Company 
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MISS MARY RYAN 
In “The Girl Patsy 
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MISS KATHERYN ROBINSON 
In ‘‘Happyland” 











MISS KATHERYN ROBINSON 


nother study of the popular member of the “‘Happyland” Company 














MISS ELLA HATTAN 
Best known as Jaquarina, champ’ fencer of the world. 
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ON BEING POPULAR 
By Charies Battell Loomis 


HE trouble with a great many men and women 
who seek popularity through the retailing of their 
personal ailments and misfortunes is that they 

don’t make the recital interesting enough. 

If I meet Brown and he says: “Isn't it a beautiful 
day?” and I immediately say: “I hadn't noticed the 
weather. Do you know, I lay awake last night for nearly 
three hours with a nasty, tickling cough?” it is not going 
to make me a favorite with Brown. 

You see, the statement is too bald, and, besides, I have 
ignored something that Brown is interested in and sub- 
stituted something that only I am interested in. 

If, on the contrary, I meet Brown and say: “Isn’t 
this a beautiful day?” and he says: “Yes, it’s a day to 
make you glad you're alive,” I feel that my opinion has 
been well bolstered up and am willing to hear more from 
Brown. And he goes on to say: “I was glad there were 
no burglars in my house last night.” 

That attracts my attention at once because one wonders 
why a man should make such an obvious remark. 

I ask him why, and he says: “Why, almost any 
burglar would have been annoyed at my cough. It was 
most disconcerting. I felt like a whole consumptive 
colony. I coughed so much in the night that I used up 
my entire stock of coughs and haven’t coughed since.” 

Now, Brown has told me of a trouble, and I have trou- 
bles of my own; but his way of telling disarms criticism, 
and I find myself wishing he’d have the measles or some- 
thing else that he could embroider in a whimsical way. 
I go on a little farther and meet Mrs. Haskell, and no 
sooner do I see her than I quicken my step and make 
as if I were in a great hurry. Why? Mrs. Haskell is an 
extremely pretty woman, and she is bright and well read. 
But I know from the expression of her face that she 
has a trouble that I can’t help by sympathy, and I know 
she won’t interest me in telling it. 

Sure enough. ‘Oh, good afternoon. 
know where I’m going?” 

“To a whist party?” 


I suppose you 
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“No such luck for me. I’m without a girl again, and 
[ am on my way to try to get another. I never seem 
to be able to keep a girl. I do think that things have 
come to a pretty pass in this country. What are we 
going to do? I think it is perfectly scandalous the way 
girls leave attractive places for no reason in the world 
but spite.” 

It is scandalous, but Mrs. Haskell is not increasing her 
popularity by telling me her woes in such a bald and 
complaining way. As a matter of fact, I am sick of the 
subject, for I, myself, am on my way to see a girl who 
has been well recommended and whom I hope to keep for 
at least a week end. 

It isn’t so much the woes one has as the ways one re- 
tails them that affect popularity. 

Here comes Mrs. Borden, all smiles, and I know that 
she lost two servants yesterday—her coachman and her 
cook. 

“Don’t you want to start a cooperative colony,” she 
says, nodding her pretty head, ‘and be my coachman, 
if I'll be your cook? I heard from your wife that you'd 
lost your cook, and I’ve lost both coachman and cook. 
But it was’ just because Janet was so pretty and Sam 
so handsome and she used to invite him in to dinner every 
day. He liked her dinners so well that he proposed that 
she cook for him, and I’m on my way to their wedding. 
Afterward, I’m going to advertise for a coachman who 
is too old to marry, and a plain cook—the plainer the bet- 
ter.” 

And so she rattles on. Her troubles are as real as 
those of Mrs. Haskell, but she makes a jest of them, 
and so you don’t mind hearing about them. You prob- 
ably answer in kind; and if you do, you increase your 
popularity with yourself. That in itself is a good thing. 
A man who is unpopular with himself is in a parlous 
state—whatever that is. 

One of the quickest ways of becoming popular is as 
follows: You have a cunning little boy, aged five. I 
have one aged three, just as cunning—as a matter of fact 
far more so. 

I meet you on the ferry-boat and politely ask you 
how your boy is; and, without waiting for your answer, 
I say: “You ought to see my Freddy. He’s only three, 
but he’s a buster. Why, I believe he’s almost as big as 
your John.” 
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You, being an angel and already exceedingly popular, 
smother your natural instincts and say: “I dare say. 
Do tell me something about Freddy; he is so original.” 

And, although the ferry trip is a quarter of an hour 
long, | have no difficulty in filling the entire time telling 
anecdotes about my remarkable child. Suppose you had 
taken up the time telling me about John. It wouldn't 
have pleased me half as much, and you would have be- 
come to me that most tiresome of mortals: the person 
who harps on the virtues of his children, to the exclu- 
sion of every other topic. 

Then there are men and women who try to achieve 
popularity by a most disconcerting frankness. 

I’m on my way to the train and I meet Banks, who 
really looks as if he were in the last stages of consump- 
tion. Just to jolly the poor fellow along I say: “You're 
looking better. Gaining a little every day, aren’t you?” 

And what does he say in reply? “Oh, I’m all right. 
But say, old man, you look like a death’s-head. What's 
the matter? Run down?” 

“Yes, by an automobile,” you answer sarcastically, and 
wish you'd told him how ill he looks. You know you're 
feeling well, but you stop at the next mirror and look at 
yourself and notice that you do look a little desk-tied, and 
you wonder whether vou don’t need a vacation. 

Banks ought to know better. If he is popular, it is in 
spite of his frankness. 

Of course, it is better to be honest than to be popular, 
but one does not have to tell the whole truth as if he were 
on a witness-stand when he’s merely passing the time 
of day. 

Think of the popular men vou know, and try to re- 
member how many times they’ve stopped vou to tell you 
the names of their: favorite complaints, or the witty re- 
marks of their year-old twins, or the reason why they 
can't keep a servant through a rainy afternoon, or that 
you look like the next candidate for funeral honors. 

And then try to become popular yourself. 


a Ce 
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A CUT THROUGH THE HILLS AS IT WAS LEFT BY THE PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 





As (¢ (s At Panaina 


dy C, IL, Porbes-Lindsay 


HE Panama Canal operation in 
volves not only the greatest en- 
gineering enterprise in the his- 

tory of the world, but also the greatest 
undertaking of modern sanitary science. 
Aside from its magnitude, it is beset by 
difficulties more serious and diverse 
than those by which any similar under- 
taking has been accompanied. The 
public is utterly oblivious to the greater 
part of the problems and tasks that con- 
front the Canal Commission. Much of 
the work—perhaps most of it at this 
stage—is of such a character that it 
will show only in its after effects. Nev- 
ertheless, that which has been done dur- 
ing the American occupation of the 
Isthmus is highly essential to the suc- 
cess of the project. The neglect of 
those preparatory measures in which 
our people have been energetically en- 
gaged for two years past was the most 
fatal feature of the French mismanage- 
ment, and foredoomed them to failure. 
The popular impatience to see “the dirt 





fly’? is not consistent with a true appre- 
ciation of the situation. The commis- 
sion has wisely determined to defer 
digging until such time as the zone 
shall be rendered thoroughly sanitary, 
the organization and equipment ade- 
quate, the laborers properly housed and 
fed. When such conditions have been 
established, our government will find 
it possible to induce responsible con- 
tractors to take over the work of 
construction with every prospect of 
pushing it to a rapid and_ successful 
conclusion. 

The treaty completed between the 
United States and Panama some two 
years ago conveyed to us a strip of 
territory ten miles in width, extending 
about forty-seven miles from sea to 
sea. This belt embraces twenty-five 


small towns and a number of camps, 
besides the cities of Panama and Colon. 
These last, although territorially within 
the canal zone, are not included in the 
concession, but the terms of the treaty 
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WHERE THE CANAL MEETS THE ATLANTIC TIDE~WATER 


specifically permit us to exercise dis- 
cretionary control over them in matters 
of sanitation and order. 

The zone is entirely occupied by a 
scattering mountain system, through 
which the Rio Chagres winds its way 
into the Atlantic, and the Rio Grande 
into the Pacific. The narrow valleys of 
these rivers, being the lowest available 
depressions, are followed by the Pan- 
ama Railroad. They mark the course 
of the present canal, and of any water- 
way that may be opened through this 
region in the future. At Culebra, the 
thirty-six-mile point—the canal line 
commences at Colon—the railway 
crosses the divide; and here the canal 
will sever the back-bone of the range. 

Aside from the subsidiary but essen- 
tial factors of the operation, the actual 
construction involves two main prob- 
lems. The more prominent, by reason 
of its magnitude, is “the great cut.” 
This is, however, merely a matter of 
excavation—a question of steam-power 
and time. An enormous quantity of 
material has already been taken out of 
the mountain, and from fifty to one 
hundred and twenty million cubic yards 


must yet be removed, depending upon 
the form of canal that may ultimately 
be decided upon. 

While the figures are stupendous, 
they do not, as applied to excavation, 
represent any serious difficulty. The 
transportation and disposal of the soil 
are the embarrassing features of the 
task. A few million yards—say ten at 
the utmost—may be used in filling 
swamps, in leveling Colon, improving 
La Boca, and extending Panama, but 
the bulk of the outtake must be carried 
away in barges and discharged at sea. 

The most formidable task before the 
engineers lies in the control of the 
Chagres. The difficulties arise from the 
great variation in the volume of that 
river. Its discharge at Bohio—one of 
the points of contact with the canal 
line—ranges from three hundred and 
fifty cubic feet per second in the dry 
season to one hundred and thirty-six 
thousand cubic feet in flood. It has 
been known to rise twenty-three feet 
in sixteen hours, and the tracks of the 
Panama Railroad have lain forty feet 
under water. The desired object is, by 
means of one or more dams and reser- 





WHERE THE PACIFIC ENTRANCE TO THE CANAL WILL BE 
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AS IT IS AT PANAMA 


voirs, to arrest and impound a sufficient 
quantity of water to serve at all times 
for lockage—the estimated necessary 
quantity is 3,654,720,000 cubic feet— 
and by spillways, tunnels, or other ar- 
tificial channels, to divert the surplus to 
the sea without interference with the 
canal. 

The Culebra Cut and the Chagres 
Diversion will be the chief problems of 
construction in any form. of waterway, 
but both 
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other hand, would involve many new 
and untested problems, not to mention 
enhanced difficulties which are within 
the range of certainty. Its completion 
would probably occupy twenty years, 
and its cost would not be less than 
two hundred and fifty million dollars. 
The appropriation made under the 
Spooner Act is one hundred and forty- 
five million dollars, and, in order to pro- 
ceed upon the lines advocated by the 

board, it would be necessary to 





would be 
more difficult 
of solution in 
the case of a 
sea-level 
canal. The 
use of the 
term  “sea- 
level” in this 
connection is 
somewhat 
mislead- 
cag. Be 
great is the 
difference be- 
tween the var 
tidal action in 3 
the Atlantic 
and that in 
t h e Pacific OFFICE BUILDING OF THE 
that a lock to ISTHMIAN CANAL COM- 

counteract it MISSION 

is indispensa- 

ble to any canal that may be de- 
signed. Upon the former side of 
the Isthmus the tide oscillates with- 
in a range of two or three feet, 
while on the latter the variation 
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apply for an additional one hun-_ 
dred million dollars. In the pres- 
ent temper of the Upper House, 
it would seem to be wise on the 
part of the administration to re- 
frain from reopening the matter. 
It is also questionable whether the 
public would be satisfied to face 
the delay entailed by the more am- 
bitious project. A large majority 
of engineers who at various times 
have made a technical study of the 
subject are in favor of a lock- 
canal; and the finding of the inter- 
national board is somewhat weak- 
ened by the 
fact that all 
but two of 
the members 
composing 
the majority 
were foreign- 
ers, who 
could not 
have been 
expected 
to fully ap- 
preciate the 

















between high and low. water is 
some twenty feet. 

Despite the report of a majority 
of the Advisory Board of Engineers in 
favor of a sea-level canal, it is safe to 
conclude that the commission will pro- 
ceed with the construction upon the lock 
plan, and will probably adopt a summit 
level of eighty-five feet. The decision 
may be justified by reasons easy to ap- 
preciate. The technical data for a lock- 
canal are as complete as could possibly 
be desired, and every stage of the oper- 
ation is now reduced to a calculable 
task. A sea-level waterway, on the 
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consid - 
erations that 
weigh with 
the American taxpayer and merchant. 
The feasibility of a sea-level canal is 
not questioned by leading authorities, 
and it is probable that the present 
operation will be conducted with a view 
to such a waterway ultimately replacing 
the lock construction. 

The Panama Canal Company aban- 
doned the operation in 1889. When it 
came into our hands, fifteen years later, 
the conditions upon the Isthmus were 
chaotic. The canal zone had reverted 
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to a state of wilderness. Machinery 
was scattered throughout its length and 
buried in dense vegetation. The mere 
collection of this material was the work 
of months. The railroad—a_ single- 
track line, with obsolete equipment and 
incompetent personnel—was in a con- 
dition of extreme deterioration. The 
dwellings were dilapidated and _ the 
workshops out of order. Apart from 
a few hundred laborers, who had been 
retained as a matter of policy, there was 
not even the nucleus of an organiza- 
tion. 

These conditions, however, afford but 
a meager measure of the preliminary 
work imposed upon the commission. 
The entire zone was in an ideal state 
for the prop- 
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Owing to pecul- 
iarly unfavorable conditions, the filling 
in of this swamp would be a matter of 


which Colon is built. 


great difficulty and large expense. 
Notwithstanding these deterrents, the 
commission would have proceeded with 
the task ere this but for the probability 
that the terminal line of the canal will 
be diverted to a point in the vicinity of 
Mindi, three or four miles south of 
Colon, in which case that town will be 
abandoned. 

For some inexplicable reason, the 
people and the press of America have 
assumed a pessimistic position with re- 
gard to the canal enterprise, and a hy- 
percritical attitude toward its manage- 
ment. Much of the criticism is con- 

ceived in 





agation 
of disease. 
The _ interior 
districts were 
infested 
by the anoph- 
eles, the 
malaria- 
carrying mos- 
quito, which 
finds its most 
favorable 
breeding- 
places in open 
swamps and 
amidst wild vegetable growth. The 
city of Panama had no sewer nor drain- 
age system. Its streets were laid with 
cobble-stones; its polluted gutters 
sources of infection. The inhabitants 
depended for water upon open cisterns 
and barrels, which received their con- 
tents. from rainfall. As in Cuba and 
New Orleans, it has been found that 
these receptacles are the most fertile 
breeding-places of the stegomyia, or 
yellow fever mosquito. The condition 
of Colon was very similar to that of 
Panama, and remedial measures in the 
case of the former are beset by unusual 
difficulties. The city stands upon so 
low a site that considerable portions of 
it are covered by high tides. Thus the 
question of drainage and sewerage is 
seriously complicated. A large swamp 
occupies the center of the island upon 





A VIEW ON THE CHAGRES RIVER 


ignorance, 


for. which 
there is no 
excuse. The 


achieve- 
ment of our 
people on the 
Isthmus is a 
matter of rec- 
ord open to 
any investiga- 
for. It 
speaks for it- 
self, and the 
results cannot 
be gainsaid. The preparatory work 
which has occupied the commission 
during the past twelve months falls 
naturally into three main divisions, 
which are stated in the order of their 
importance. 

1. The sanitation of the canal zone. 

2. The establishment of permanent 
food and water supplies, and the erec- 
tion of suitable dwellings. 

3. The installation of an adequate 
plant, including the double-tracking and 
equipping of the Panama Railroad. 

As soon as possible after the requisite 
conditions have been effected, it is pro- 
posed to place one hundred thousand 
laborers at work along the line of the 
canal. Apart from humanitarian con- 


siderations, policy demands that we in- 
troduce these men to a healthy environ- 
ment. 


It is necessary to the success of 















































our enterprise, in the constructive stage 
as well as that of completion, that the 
Isthmus be relieved of its heritage of 
disease. Otherwise the operations will 
be constantly retarded, and the canal 
will be shunned by the commerce it is 
designed to attract. 

It is doubtful whether the history of 
sanitary science can show anything like 
the splendid results that have been ac- 
complished by the health department 
under incredible difficulties. It had to 
deal with two cities in which yellow 
fever was epidemic, and with five hun- 
dred square miles of malaria-stricken 
jungle. It faced conditions under 
which the mortality among the French 
company’s employees reached sixty per 
cent. of the whole, and necessitated on 


THE CULEBRA CUT-——THE BIGGEST PROBLEM THAT THE CANAL-DIGGERS HAVE TO FACE 


yards of vegetation; filling in three 
thousand five hundred square yards 
of swamp; draining seven hundred 
thousand square yards of swamp; 
cleaning and paving one hundred and 
fifty thousand feet of old ditch, and dig- 
ging twenty thousand feet of new; and 
fumigating three million cubic feet of 
house area. The entire cities of Pan- 
ama and Colon were subjected to fumi- 
gation last summer, not a single house 
being excepted. Every building, so far 
as the authority of the commission ex- 
tends, is now screened, and every dwell- 
ing, lodging-house, and hotel within its 
jurisdiction is inspected daily. 

The result of these searching meth- 
ods is that yellow fever has been 
stamped out and malaria brought under 





two occasions the suspension 





of operations. 

The main features of the 
plan adopted consist in de- 
stroying the mosquitoes and 
their breeding-places through- 
out the zone, and in bringing 
every case of disease under 
the treatment of the medical 
staff. So far the pursuit of 
this campaign of extermina- 
tion has involved, in approxi- 
mate figures: Cutting and 




















burning two million square 
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complete control. During the year end- 
ing September 30, 1905, there were 
thirty-seven deaths from yellow fever 
in a gradually decreasing scale. Dur- 
ing the same months in 1883 and 1884, 
the French lost nearly twice as many 
men by that disease from a force prac- 
tically the same in numbers. There has 
been no case of yellow fever upon the 
Isthmus since October 30, and it is 
confidently believed that the dread dis- 
ease will never again be epidemic. The 
constant ineffectiveness from all dis- 
eases among the laborers scattered 
along the canal has at no time been as 
high as 30 per 1,000. The death-rate 
on the Isthmus for the year past was 
53-78 per 1,000, but among the em- 
ployees of the commission it was only 
24.30, a mortality less than that of sev- 
eral cities in our southern States. 

Of the hospital structures, staffs, and 
equipment, it is enough to say that they 
have excited the enthusiastic admiration 
of every experienced observer. A vast 
amount of building has been carried on 
during the year. Hundreds of com- 
fortable and sanitary dwellings have 
been erected, and others, which were 
left by the French, have been remod- 
eled and repaired, so that the employees 
of the commission are better housed 
than any large body of laborers has ever 
been before. Take the case of La 
Boca, which affords a typical illustra- 
tion of the work that is being carried 
on all over the zone. La Boca, about 
three miles to the north of Panama, is 
the Pacific port of the Isthmus and the 
terminus of the railroad; also it is—or, 
rather, was until recently—an_ evil 
place, dirty, disease-ridden, and disor- 
derly. In 1905 two separate outbreaks 
of bubonic plague occurred here. They 
were suppressed and confined to the 
original cases—a performance which 
has no parallel in the history of this 
most infectious of all diseases. La 
Boca is intersected by the railroad. The 
buildings on one side belong to the 
United States; those upon the other to 
private individuals. Our section of the 
town has been thoroughly overhauled 
and a large portion of it rebuilt, so that 
now in place of a ramshackle plague 
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spot we have a model town, with fresh- 
ly painted houses and laborers’ barracks 
in good repair, supplied with electric 
lights, a water system, and excellent 
drainage. Similar improvements to 
the other section have been delayed 
for lack of artisans. 

The Panama Railroad was part of 
our purchase from the French com- 
pany. It came into our hands in very 
poor condition. The equipment was 
antiquated and insufficient. There were 
absolutely no mechanical appliances 
for handling cargoes, and a general 
lack of such facilities as are usually con- 
sidered indispensable to ordinary rail- 
road management. The commission is 
replacing the old light rails and “dinky” 
engines of a bygone Belgian type with 
modern locomotives and rails; and 
double-tracking the line. Properly 
equipped wharves and terminal yards 
are in course of construction, and suit- 
able machine-shops have been erected 
and furnished. Similar changes are be- 
ing effected in connection with the ex- 
tensive tracks that run from the excava- 
tions to the dumps. 

The work on the Isthmus is progress- 
ing rapidly under a well-defined plan 
and capable direction. Mistakes have 
been made and will be in the future. 
How could it be otherwise in an opera- 
tion of this magnitude? The greatest 
error was induced by the anxiety of the 
administration and the commission to 
have something to show as soon as pos- 
sible. This led to premature construc- 
tion work and insufficient regard to 
sanitation. The result was widespread 
sickness, a panic, and disorganization. 
We got our experience cheaply, but the 
lesson was thoroughly learned. The 
lines upon which we are now proceed- 
ing are well calculated to insure the 
completion of the canal within ten 
years, and at no greater cost than that 
provided for by Congress. Meanwhile, 
it may be well for the American tax- 
payer to avail himself of the sources of 
reliable information open to the public, 
and to remember that Panama is an 
ideal field for writers who thrive as 
dealers in sensational fiction and would 
starve as purveyors of plain truth. 
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AP’N AARON SPROUL, late 
skipper of the Watson F. 
Adams, sat by the bedside of his 

uncle, “One-arm” Jerry, and gazed into 
the latter’s dimming eyes. 

“One way you look at it, Uncle Jed,” 
said the cap’n, “it’s a come-down swift- 
er’n a slide from the foretop the whole 
length of the boomstay. I’ve been mas- 
ter since I was twenty-four, and I’m 
goin’ onto forty-six now. I’ve licked 
every kind in the sailorman line, from a 
nigger up to Six-fingered Jack, the 
Portugee. If it wa’n’t for—ow, Jo- 
sephus Henry !—for this rheumatiz, I’d 
be aboard the Adams this minute, with 
a marlinespike in my hand, and op’nin’ 
a fresh package of language.” 

“But you ain’t fit for the sea no long- 
er,” mumbled One-arm Jerry through 
one corner of the mouth that paralysis 
had drawn awry. 

“That’s what I told the owners of 
the Adams when I fit ’em off’n me and 
resigned,” agreed the cap’n. “I tell ye, 
good skippers ain’t born ev’ry minute— 
and they knowed it. I’ve been turnin’ 
*em in ten per cent. on her, and that’s 
good property. I’ve got an eighth into 
her myself, and with a man as good as 
I am to run her, I shouldn’t need to 
worry about doin’ anything else all my 
life—me a single man with no one de- 
pendent. I reckon I'll sell. Shipmas- 
ters ain’t what they used to be.’ 


“Better leave it where it is,’ coun- 


seled Jerry, his cautious thrift domina- 
ting even in that hour of death. 


“Land- 








sharks is allus lookin’ out sharp for 
sailormen that git on shore.” 

“It’s why I don’t dast to go into no 
business—me that’s follered the sea so 
long,” returned the skipper, nursing his 
aching leg. 

“Then do as I tell ye to do,” said 
the old man on the bed. “It may be a 
come-down for a man that’s had men 
‘under him all his life; but it amounts 
to more’n five hundred a year, sure and 
stiddy. It’s something to do, and you 
couldn’t stand it to loaf—you that’s al- 
ways been so active. It ain’t reskin’ 
anything, and with all the passin’ and 
the meetin’ folks, and the gossipin’ and 
the chattin’, and all that, all your time 
is took up. It’s honer’ble, it’s stiddy. 
Leave your money where it is, take my 
place, and keep this job in the family.” 

The two men were talking in a little 
cottage at the end of a long, covered 
bridge. A painted board above the door 
heralded the fact that the cottage was 
the toll-house, and gave the rates of 
toll. 

“It’s Providunce that has sent you 
here, jest as I was bein’ took out of 
the world,” went on Uncle Jerry. 
“You’re my only rel’tive. I’m leavin’ 
you the three thousand I’ve accumu- 
lated. I want to leave you the job, 
too. I 3 

A hoarse hail outside interrupted. 
The cap’n, scowling, shuffled out, and 
came in, jingling some pennies in his 
brown hand. 

“I feel like a hand-organ monkey 
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every time I go out there,” he mut- 
tered. 

“T tell ye,” protested the old man, as 
earnestly as his feebleness would per- 
mit, “there’s lots of big businesses in 
this world that don’t need so long a 
head as this one does—bein’ as how 


you’re goin’ to run it shipshape. You 
need brains; that you do, nephy. It'll 
keep you studyin’ all the time. When 


you git interested in it, you ain’t never 
goin’ to have time to be lonesome. 
There’s the plain hello-folks to be 
treated one way, the good-day folks, the 
pass-the-time-o’-day folks, the folks 
that need the tip o’ the hat—jest for 
politeness, and not because you’re be- 
neath ’em,” he hastened to add, noting 
the skipper’s scowl; “the folks that 
swing up to the platform, the folks that 
you’ve got to chase a little, even if it 
is muddy; the folks that pay in advance 
and want you to remember it and save 
’em trouble, the folks that pay when 
they come back, and the folks that never 
pay at all—and I tell ye, nephy, there’s 
where your work is cut out for ye! 
I’ve only had one arm, but there’s 
mighty few that have ever done me out 
of toll, and I’m goin’ to give ye a tip 
on the old bell-wether of ’em all. I’m 
goin’ to advise ye to stand to one side 
and let him pass. He’s f: 

“And me <a that’s licked 
every ae 

“Hold on! He’s diff’runt from all 
you’ve ever tackled.” 

In his excitement the old toll-gath- 
erer attempted to struggle upon his el- 
bow. He choked. The nurse came and 
laid him back with gentle remonstrance. 
Before he had regained his voice to 
talk more the minister came, obeying a 
summons of grave import. Then came 
one who sealed One-arm Jerry’s lips 
and quieted the fingers that had been 
picking at the faded coverlet as though 
they were gathering pennies. 

And a day later, half-sullenly, the 
cap’n accepted the proposition of the 
directors of the bridge company, who 
had said some very flattering things to 
him about the reliability of the Sproul 
family. 

His possessions came to him prompt- 





man 
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ly by express—his sea chest, two par- 
rots, and a most amazing collection of 
curios, that fairly transformed the little 
cottage where the skipper, with sea- 
man’s facility in housekeeping, set up 
bachelor’s hall. 

He grudgingly allowed to himself 
that he was going to like it. The sun 
beamed blandly warm on the little bench 
before the toll-house. His rheumatism 
felt better. People commented admir- 
ingly on such of the curios as were dis- 
played in the windows of the cottage. 
And when the parrots—“‘Port” and 
“Starboard”’—-ripped out such remarks 
as: “Ahoy!” “Heave to!” “Down 
hellum,” and larded the conversation 
with horrible oaths, the wayfarers pro- 
fessed to see great humor in the per- 
formance. 

In a little while the parrots would 
squall as soon as a traveler appeared at 
the brow of the river hill, or poked out 
from the dim depths of the covered 
bridge. Even when the cap’n was busy 
in his little kitchen, he never failed to 
receive due notice of the approach of 
persons, either in wagons or on foot. 

“Tt will be a good man who runs toll 
on this bridge,” he mused, as he poked 
dainties between the bars of the par- 
rots’ cages. “The old ’un was a good 
man in his day, like all the Sprouls. He 
didn’t have but one arm, but there 
wa’n’t many that ever come it-over him. 
I’ve been thinkin’ about that one that 
did, and that he was scart of. If there 
was ever one man that scart him, and 
kept him scart till the day he died, then 
I’d like to see that same. It will be 
for me to show him that the nephy has 
some accounts of the poor old uncle to 
square.” 

Up the slope where the road to 
Scotaze Bridge wound behind the wil- 
lows there was the growing rattle of 
wheels. The cap’n cocked his head. 
His seaman’s instinct detected some- 
thing stormy in that impetuous ap- 
proach. He fixed his gaze on the bend 
of the road. 

Into sighttame tearing a tall, gaunt 
horse, dragging a wagon equally tall 
and gaunt. The horse was galloping, 
and a tall man in the wagon stood up 




















and began to crack a great whip, with 
reports like a pistol fusillade. 

Cap’n Sproul took three defiant steps 
into the middle of the road, and then 
he suddenly took one big step back—a 
stride that made his “rheumatiz speak 
up,” but a stride that carried him safely 
to his platform. The team roared past. 
The big whip swished over his head, 
and the snapper barked in his ear. He 
got one fleeting glimpse at the man who 
was driving—a man with a face as 
hard as a pine knot. His lips were 
rolled away from his yellow teeth in a 
grimace that was partly a grin, partly 
a sneer. A queer, tall, pointed cap with 
a knob on its top was perched on his 
head like a candle-snuffer on a taper. 
With a shrill yell and more crackings 
of his whip he disappeared into the 
gloomy mouth of the covered bridge, 
and the roaring echoes followed him. 

The skipper stood looking first at 
the mouth of the bridge, and then at the 
sign above it that warned: 


Three Dollars’ Fine for Driving Faster Than 
a Walk. 
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“As I was jest sayin’,” he muttered, 
as the noise of the wheels died away, “I 
should like to see that man—and I 
reckon as how I have.” 

He sat down under the woodbine 
that wreathed the little porch and slow- 
ly filled his pipe, his gaze still on the 
bridge opening. As he crooked his leg 
and dragged the match across the faded 
blue of his trousers he growled: 

“T dunno who he is, nor where he’s 
come from, nor where he’s goin’ to, nor 
when he expects to come back, but as 
near as I can figger it, he owes me ten 
cents’ toll and three dollars’ fine- 
money, makin’ a total of three ten, to be 
charged and collected, as I understand 
it.” 

When he had got his pipe to going, 
after some little gruntings, he pulled 
out a note-book and a stubby pencil and 
marked down the figures. At the head 
of the page he scrawled: 


Old Hurrycain, Dr. 


“That name’ll have to do till I git 
a better one,’”’ he mused, and then stood 
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up to receive toll from a farmer who 
drove slowly out from the bridge, -his 
elbows on his knees, his horse walking 
slouchily. 

“If it ain’t no great output to you, 
mister, to tell, do you happen to know 
who was the nub of that streak of wind 
and cuss words that jest went past 
here?” 

The farmer bored him strangely a 
moment with his little gimlet eyes, 
snorted out a laugh, clapped his reins, 
and started on. 

“T heard ye was a joker,” he shouted 
back, his beard trailing over his shoul- 
der as he turned his head. 

“There ain’t no joke to this,” roared 
the skipper. But the man kept on. 

Another patron emerged from the 
bridge, digging coppers from his trou- 
sers pocket. 

“You spoke it, didn’t ye?” demanded 
the skipper. “Chain lightnin’ on wheels. 
Who is he?” 

The man grinned amiably and appre- 
ciatively. 

“Quite a hand to hector, ain’t ye, 
toll-keeper? He was goin’ so fast I 
didn’t know him, neither.” He drove 
on, though the cap’n hobbled after him, 
shouting strong language, in which the 
parrots joined. 

“You needn’t try to make me think 
that there ain’t nobody who don’t know 
the kun’l,” was the retort the man flung 
over his shoulder. 

“Nice and accommodatin’ class of 
paternage that’s passin’,” growled the 
cap’n, kicking an inoffensive chair as 
he came back to his platform. “They 
talk about him as though he was Lord 
Gull and ruler of the stars. Jest as 
though a man that had sailed deep 
water all his days knowed all the old 
land-pirut’s ’round here!” 

It was a pedestrian—Old Man Jor- 
dan, bound to the village with a few 
pats of butter in a bucket—that the 
skipper finally held up. 

“Oh, sho!” said Old Man Jordan, 


, 


“*’Course ye know him. Every one 
does.” 

“T tell you I don’t,” bawled the skip- 
per. 


“Why, yas you do.” 
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“Say, look a_ here, 
What’s-your- 
name, I’m goin’ to give 
ye ten seconds to tell 
me the name of that 
critter.” 

He made a clutch to 
one side, fumbled in 
the empty air, and then 
remembered with a 
flush that he was no 
longer in reach of a 
spike-rack. 

“Why, that was 
Kun’l Gideon Ward,” 
faltered Uncle Jordan, 
impressed at last by 
the cap’n’s fury. “I 
thought ye knew.” 

“Thought! Thought! 
Why, ye never thought 
in your life. You only 
thought you thought. 
I dunno no more who 
you mean by Kun’ 
Gideon Ward than as 
though you said Gen- 
eral Bill Beelzebub.” 

“Why, yas you 
do——” 

“arene you go 
again! Do you mean 
to stand here and tell 
me I’m a liar?” 

The glare in the sea- 
man’s eyes was too 
fierce to be fronted. 

“Kun’l Gid Ward is—is—wall, he’s 
Kun’l Gideon Ward.” 

Jordan backed away suddenly at the 
oath that the cap’n ripped out. 

“He owns more timber land than 
any other man in the county. He hires 
more men than any one else. He ain’t 
never been downed in a trade nor a 
fight. He’s got double teeth, upper and 
lower, all the way round, drinks kairo- 
sene in the winter ’cause it’s more 
warmin’ than rum, and—and fe 

“Well, what’s that got to do with his 
runnin’ toll on this bridge?’ demanded 
the cap’n. 

“Bridge piers hold up his logs, he 
says, and he ain’t never goin’ to pay toll 
till the bridge-men pay him for loss of 
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“Their language is mostly deep-water flavor.” 


time on logs. It’s been what you might 
call a stand-off for a good many years. 
Best thing is to let him,run toll. That’s 
what your uncle thought. I reckoned 
you knew all about Kun’l Gid Ward. 
Why, everybody knows st 

“Say, you let up on that string right 
now and here,” snorted the cap’n. Old 
Man Jordan tottered away. 

While the skipper was still ponder- 
ing on the matter of Colonel Ward— 
the meditation had lasted over into the 
next day—there was a roar on the 
bridge, and the subject of his reflec- 
tions passed in a swirl of dust on his 
return trip. He was standing up in his 
wagon as before, and he saluted the in- 
dignant toll-man with a flick of his 





























whip that started the dust from the lat- 
ter’s pea-jacket. 

“He’s been over to the home place 
to see his sister Jane,” volunteered 
Uncle Jordan, again on his way to the 
village with eggs. “She ain’t never got 
married, and he ain’t never got mar- 
ried. Old Squire Ward left his whole 
property to the two of ’em, and the 
kun’l ain’t ever let it be divided. He 
runs the whole estate, and domineers 
over her, and she don’t dast to say her 
soul’s her own. If I was Jane, I’d have 
my half out and git married to some 
nice man, and git a little comfort out’n 
life. He don’t give her none—don't let 
her have the handlin’ of a cent of 
money. She’s a turrible nice sort of 
woman. There’s risin’ a hunderd thou- 
sand dollars in her share, if the truth 
was known, and there’s been some pret- 
ty good men shine up around her a lit- 
tle, but the kun’l has run ’em away with 
a picked stick.” 

“Has, hey?” 

“There ain’t no Jack the Giant-Kill- 
ers in these parts,” sighed Old Man 
Jordan, hooking his bucket upon his 
arm and shambling away. 

For several days Cap’n Sproul was 
busy about the gable end of the bridge 
during his spare hours, climbing up and 
down a ladder, and handling a rope and 
certain pulleys with sailor dexterity. 
All the time his grim jaw-muscles 
ridged his cheeks. When he had fin- 
ished, he had a rope running through 
pulleys from the big gate up over the 
gable of the bridge and to the porch 
of the toll-house. 

“There,” he muttered, with great 
satisfaction, “that’s the first bear-trap 
I ever set, and it ain’t no extra sort of 
job, but I reckon when old grizzly goes 
ag’inst it he’ll stop long enough to take 
notice that this ’ere is a toll-bridge.” 

Then came days of anxious waiting. 
Sometimes a teamster’s shouts to his 
horses up around the willows sent the 
cap’n hobbling to the end of the rope. 
An unusual rattling in the bridge put 
him at his post with his teeth set and 
his eyes gleaming. 

One day a mild and placid little 
woman in dove-gray came walking 
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from the bridge and handed over her 
penny. She eyed the skipper with in- 
terest; and cocked her head with the 
pert demureness of a sparrow while 
she studied the parrots who were wad- 
dling about their cages. 

“I never heard a parrot talk, sir,” she 
said. “I hear that yours talk. I should 
dearly love to hear them.” 

“Their language is mostly deep-water 
flavor,” said the cap’n curtly; “and 
*tain’t flavored edsackly like vanilla ice- 
cream. There’s more of the pepper- 
sass tang to it than ladies us’ly enjoys.” 

The little woman gave a chirrup at 
the birds, and, to the skipper’s utter 
astonishment, both Port and Starboard 
chirruped back sociably. Port then re- 
marked: “Pretty Polly!’ Starboard 
whistled a few cheery bars from “A 
Sailor’s Wife a Sailor’s Star Should 
Be.” Then both parrots rapped their 
beaks genially against the bars of the 
cages, and beamed on the lady with 
their little button eyes: 

“Well, I swow!” ejaculated the 
cap’n, rubbing his knurly forefinger 
under his nose, and glancing first at the 
parrots and then at the lady. “If that 
ain’t as much of an astonisher as when 
the scuttle-butt danced a jig on the 
dog-vane! Them two _ us’ly cusses 
strangers, no matter what age or sect. 
They was larnt to do it.” He gazed 
doubtfully at the birds, as though they 
might possibly be deteriorating in the 
effeminacies of shore life. 

“I always was a great hand with 
pets of all kinds,” said the lady mod- 
estly. ‘Animals seem to take to me 
sort of naturally. I hear that you have 
long followed the sea, Cap’n Sproul—I 
believe that’s the name, Cap’n Sproul?” 

“Sproul it is, ma’am—Aaron for fore- 
riggin’. Them as said I follered the 
sea was nearer right than shore-folks 
us’ly be. Took my dunnage aboard at 
fourteen, master at twenty-four, keel- 
hauled by rheumatiz at forty-six— 
wouldn’t be here if it wasn’t for that. 
I ain’t stuck none on a job of this 
sort.” 

“TI should think it would be very 
pleasant after all the storms and the 
tossings. And yet the sea—the sea, the 
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glorious sea—has always had a great 
fascination for me—even though I’ve 
never seen it.” 

“Nev—nev—never seen salt water!” 
This amazedly. 

“Never.” This sadly. “I’ve been 
ke—I’ve kept very closely to my home. 
Being a single lady, I’ve had no one 
to take me about. I have read books 
about the ocean, but I’ve never had 
any chance to hear a real and truly 
mariner tell about the wonderful waste 
of waters, and describe foreign coun- 
tries. I suppose you have been ’way, 
’way out to sea, Cap’n Sproul—across 
the ocean, I mean.” 

She had timidly edged up and taken 
one of the chairs on the porch, gazing 
about her at the curios. 

“Well, ma’am,” remarked the cap’n 
dryly, as he seated himself in another 
chair, ‘I’ve waded across a cove wunst 
or twict at low water.” 

“T should love so to hear a mariner 
talk of his adventures. I have never 
had much chance to talk with any man 
—I mean any sailor. I have been kept 
—I mean I have stayed very closely at 
home all my life.” 

“It broadens a man, it sartin does, to 
travel,” said the skipper, furtively slip- 
ping a sliver of tobacco into his cheek 
and clearing his throat preparatory to 
yarning a bit. The frank admiration 
and trustful innocence in the eyes of 
the pretty woman touched him. 

“I suppose you have been out at sea 
in some awful storms, cap’n. I often 
think of the sailormen at sea when the 
snow beats against the window and the 
wind howls around the corner.” 

“The wu’st blow I ever remember,” 
began the skipper, leaning back and 
hooking his brown hands behind his 
head like a basket, “was my second trip 
to Bonis Airs—general cargo out, to 
fetch back hides. It was that trip we 
found the shark that had starved to 
death; and that was a story that I'll 
tell later. Well, this storm that I was 
speakin’ of, it i 

There was a hoarse bellow of “Gid- 
dap” up behind the willows. Then into 
sight came galloping the tall, gaunt 





horse of Colonel Gideon Ward. The 
colonel stood up, smacking his whip. 

With one leap the cap’n was at his 
rope, and began to haul in hand-over- 
hand. 

The big gate at the mouth of the 
bridge squalled on its rusty hinges. 

“You mustn’t shut the gate—you 
mustn’t!” shrieked the little woman. 
She ran and clutched at his sturdy arms, 
“That’s my brother that’s coming. 
You'll break his neck!” 

The gate was already half shut, and 
the doughty skipper kept on pulling 
at the rope. 

“Can’t help it, ma’am, if it’s the 
apostle Paul,” he gritted. “There ain’t 
nobody goin’ to run toll on this bridge.” 

“Tt will kill him.” : 

“Tt’s him that’s lickin’ that hoss. 
*Tain’t me.” 

“It’s myebrother, I tell you!” She 
tried to drag the rope out of his hands, 
but he shook her off, pulled the big gate 
shut, set his teeth, clung to the rope, 
and waited. 

The rush down the hill had been so 
impetuous, and the horse was now run- 
ning so madly under the whip, that 
there was no such thing as checking 
him. With a crash of splintering wood 
he drove breast-on against the gate, 
throwing up his bony head at the end 
of his scraggy neck. At the crash the 
woman screamed and covered her eyes. 
But the outfit was too much of a cata- 
pult to be stopped. Through the gate 
it went, and the wagon roared away 
through the bridge, the driver yelling 
oaths behind him. 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul walked out and 
strolled among the scattered deébris, 
kicking it gloomily to right and left. 
The woman followed him. 

“Tt was awful,” she half sobbed. 

“So you’re Miss Jane Ward, be ye?” 
he growled, glancing at her from under 
knotted brows. “Speakin’ of your pets, 
I should reckon that ’ere brother of 
yourn wa’n’t one that you had tamed 
down fit to be turned loose. But you 
tell him for me, the next time you see 
him, that I'll plug the end of that bridge 
against him if it takes ev’ry dum cent 
of the prop’ty I’m wuth—and that’s 























thutty thousand dollars, if it’s a cent. 
I ain’t none of your two-cent chaps,” 
he roared, visiting his wrath vicarious- 
ly on her as a representative of the fam- 
ily. “I’ve got money of my own. Your 
brother seems to have made door-mats 
out’n most of the folks round here, but 
I'll tell ye that he’s wiped his feet on 
me for the last time. You tell him that, 
dum him!” 

Her face was white and her eyes were 
shining as she looked at him. 
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moment, then tiptoed over the frag- 
ments of the gate, and hurried away 


through the bridge. 
ironclad, Kun’l 


“You ain't no 
Ward,” muttered Sproul. “I'll hold ye 


next time.” 

He set to work on the river bank that 
afternoon, cutting saplings, trusting to 
the squall of the faithful parrots to sig- 
nal the approach of passers. 

But the next day, when he was nail- 
ing the saplings to make a truly Brob- 


“Gideon dingnagian 
has always . grid, one of 
had his own the directors 
way, Capn of the bridge 
Sproul,” she company ap- 
faltered. peared to 
“IT hope you him. 
won't feel too “We're not 
bitter against giving you 
him. It license to let 
would be aw- any one run 
f ul—he so toll on this 
headstrong bridge, you 
and you so— understand,” 
so — brave!” said the di- 
She _ choked - rector; “but 
this last out, this fighting 
clasping and Colonel Gid- 
unclasp- eon Ward 
ing her with our 
hands. property 

“W.e11,; £ is another 
ain’t no cow- matter. It’s 
ard, and I like fight- 
never was,” ing a_ bear 
blurted the There was a crash of splintering wood and the wagon roared with your 
cap’n. through the bridge. fists. And 

“It’s the even if you 


bravest man that overcomes himself,” 
she said. ‘Now, you have good judg- 
ment, cap’n. My brother is hot-headed. 
Ev’ry one knows that you are a brave 
man. You can afford to let him go 
over the bridge without Pe 
“Never!” the skipper howled in his 
best sea tones. “You're the last woman 
to coax and beg for him, if half what 
they tell me is true. He has abused you 
wuss’n he has any one else. If you and 
the rest ain’t got no spunk, J have. 
You'll be one brother out, if he comes 
slam-bangin’ this way ag’in.” 
She looked at him appealingly for a 








killed the bear, the hide wouldn’t be 
worth the damage. He has got too 
many ways of hurting us, cap’n. He 
has always had his own way ‘in these 
parts, and he probably always will. Let 
him go. We won’t get the toll, nor the 
fines, but we’ll have our bridge left.” 

“I was thinkin’ of resigning this job,” 
returned the cap’n, “it not bein’ stirrin’ 
enough for a seafarin’ man; but I’m 
sort of gittin’ int’rested. How much 
will ye take for your bridge?” 

But the director curtly refused to 
sell. 

“All right, then,” said the skipper, 
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chocking his ax viciously into a sapling 
birch and leaving it there, “I'll fill away 
on another tack.” 

For the next two weeks, as though to 
exult in his victory, the colonel made 
many trips past the toll-house. 

He hurled much violent language at 
the cap’n. The cap’n, reenforced with 
his vociferous parrots, returned the lan- 
guage with great enthusiasm and volu- 
bility. 

Then one day came the little woman 
once more, and sat down in a chair in 
the shade of the woodbine. 

“T took the first chance, cap’n, while 
my brother has gone up-country, to 
come and tell you how much I appre- 
ciate your generous way of doing what 
I asked of you. You are the first man 
that ever put away selfish pride and did 
just what I asked.” 

The seaman started to vigorously re- 
pudiate, but looked into her brimming 
eyes a moment, choked, and was silent. 

“Yes, sir, you’re what I call a noble 
hero, not to pay any attention to the 
boasts my brother is making of how 
he has backed you down.” 

“He is, is he?” The cap’n rolled up 
his lip and growled. 

“But I know just how brave you are, 
to put down all your anger at the word 
of a poor woman. And a true gentle- 
man, too. There are only a few real 
gentlemen in the world, after all.” 

The cap’n slid his thumb into the 
armhole of his waistcoat and swelled 
his chest a little. 

“There was no man ever come it over 
me, and some good ones have tried it, 
ma’am. So fur as women goes, I ain’t 
never been married, but I reckon I 
know what politeness to a lady means.” 

She smiled at him brightly and with 
such earnest admiration that he felt a 
flush crawling up from under his collar. 
He blinked at her and looked away. 
Starboard, with the embarrassing apt- 
ness displayed by children, whistled a 
few bars of ‘“‘A Sailor’s Wife a Sailor’s 
Star Should Be.” 

“T don’t mind owning up to you that 
my brother has imposed upon me in a 
great many ways,” said the little lady, 
her eyes flashing. “I have endured a 
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good deal from him because he is my 
brother. I know just how you feel 
about him, cap’n, and that’s why it 
makes me feel that we have a—a sort 
of what you might call common interest. 
I don’t know why I’m talking so frank- 
ly with you who are almost a stranger, 
but I’ve been—I have always lacked 
friends so much, that now I can’t seem 
to help it. You truly do seem like an 
old friend, you have been so willing to 
do what I asked of you, after you had 
time to think it over.” 

Now the cap’n was congratulating 
himself that he hadn’t blurted out any- 
thing about the bridge director and that 
sapling-fence. It certainly was a grate- 
ful sound, that praise from the pretty 
little lady! He didn’t want to interrupt 
it. 
“Now will you go on with that story 
of the storm?” she begged, hitching the 
chair a bit nearer. “I want to hear 
about your adventures.” 

She had all the instincts of Desde- 
mona, did that pretty little lady. Three 
times that week she came to the toll- 
house and listened with lips apart and 
eyes shining. Cap’n Sproul had never 
heard of Othello and his wooing, but 
after a time his heart began to glow 
under the reverent regard she bent on 
him. Never did mutual selection more 
naturally come about. She loved him 
for the perils he had braved, and he— 
robbed of his mistress, the sea—yearned 
for just such companionship as she was 
giving him. He had known that life 
lacked something. This was it. 

And when one day, after a stutter- 
ing preamble that lasted a full half- 
hour, he finally blurted out his heart- 
hankering, she wept a little while on his 
shoulder—it being luckily a time when 
there was little passing—and then sob- 
bingly declared it could never be. 

“°Fraid of your brother, hey?” he in- 
quired. 

She bumped her forehead gently on 
his shoulder in nod of assent. 

“T reckon ye like me?” 

“Oh, Aaron!” It was a volume of 
rebuke, appeal, and affection in two 
words. 

“Then there ain’t nothin’ more to say, 























little woman. You ain’t never had any: 


one to look out for your int’rests in this 
life. After this, it’s me that does it. 
I don’t want your money. I’ve got 
plenty of my own. But your int’rests 
bein’ my int’rests after this, you hand 
evrything over to me, and [’ll put a 
twist in the tail of that Bengal tiger in 
your fam’ly that’ll last him all his life.” 

At the end of a long talk he sent her 
away with a pat on her shoulder and a 
cheery word in her ear. 

It was Old Man Jordan who, a week 
or so later, on his way to the village, 
with butter in his bucket, stood in the 
middle of the road and tossed his arms 
so frenziedly that Colonel Ward, gath- 
ering speed behind the willows, pulled 
up with an oath. 

“Ye’re jest gittin’ back from up- 
country, ain’t ye?” asked Uncle Jordan. 

“What do ye mean, you old fool, by 
stoppin’ me when I’m busy? What be 
ye, gittin’ items for a newspaper ?” 

“No, Kun’l Ward, 
but I’ve got some 
news that | thought 
ye might like to 
know before ye 
went past the toll- 
house this time. In- 
tentions of marriage 
between Capn 
Aaron Sproul and 
Miss Jane Ward 
has been published.” 

“Wha-a-at?” 

“They was mar- 
ried yistiddy.” 





“Wha the 
cry broke into inar- 
ticulateness. 


“The cap’n ain't 
goin’ to be toll-man 
after to-day. Says 
he’s goin’ to live on 
the home place with 
his wife. There!” 
Uncle Jordan 
stepped to one side 
just in time, for the 
gaunt horse sprung 
under the lash as 
though he had the 
wings of Pegasus. 
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The cap’n was sitting in front of the 
toll-house. The tall horse galloped 
down the hill, but the colonel stood up 
and, with elbows akimbo and hands un- 
der his chin, yanked the animal to a 
standstill, his splay feet skating through 
the highway dust. The colonel leaped 
over the wheel and reversed his heavy 
whip-butt. The cap’n stood up, grip- 
ping a stout cudgel that he had been 
whittling at for many hours. 

While the new arrival was choking 
with an awful word that he was trying 
his best to work out of his throat, 
the cap’n pulled his little note-book 
out of his pocket and slowly drawled: 

“I reckoned 
as how ye 
might find 
time to stop 
some day, and 
I’ve got your 
account all fig- 
gered. You 


















Luckily a time when there was little passing. 
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owe thirteen tolls at ten cents each, one 
thutty, and thirteen times three dollars 
fine—the whole amountin’ to jest forty 
dollars and thutty cents. Then there’s 
a gate to——” 1 ° 

“I’m goin’ to kill you right in your 
tracks where you stand,” bellowed the 
colonel. 

The cap’n didn’t wait for the attack. 
He leaped down off his porch and ad- 
vanced with the fierce intrepidity of a 
sea tyrant. 

“You'll pay that toll bill,” he gritted, 
“Sf I have to pick it out of your pockets 
whilst the coroner is settin’ on your re- 
mains.” 

The bully of the countryside quailed. 

“You’ve stole my _ sister,’ he 
screamed. “This ain’t about toll I’m 
talkin’. You’ve been and robbed me 
of my sister!” 

“Do you want to hear a word on 
that?” demanded the cap’n grimly. He 
came close up, whirling his cudgel. 

“You’re an old, cheap, plowed-land 
blow-hard, that’s what you are! You’ve 
cuffed ’round hired men and abused 
weak wimmen-folks. I knowed you 
was a coward when I got that line on 
ye. You don’t dast to stand up to a 
man like me. I’ll split your head for 
a cent.” He kept advancing step by 
step, his mien absolutely demoniac. 
“T’ve married your sister because she 
wanted me. Now I’m goin’ to take 
care of her. I’ve got thutty thousand 
dollars of my own, and she’s giv’ me 
power of attorney over hern. I'll take 
every cent of what belongs to her out 
of your business, and I know enough 
of the way that your business is tied up 
to know that I can crowd you right 
to the wall. Now do ye want to fight ?” 

The tyrant’s face grew sickly white, 
for he realized all that the threat meant. 

“But there ain’t no need of a fight in 
the fam’ly—and I want you to under- 
stand that I’m a pretty dum big part 
of the fam’ly ‘after this. Be ye ready 
to listen to reason?” 

“You’re a robber,” gasped the colo- 
nel, trying again to muster his anger. 

“T’ve got a proposition to make so 
that there won’t be no pull-haulin’ and 
lawyers to pay, and all that.” 
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“What is it?” 
“Pardnership between you and me— 


equal pardners. I’ve been lookin’ for 
jest this chance to go into business.” 

The colonel leaped up and began to 
stamp around his wagon. 

“No, sir,” he howled at each stamp. 
“T’ll go to the poor farm first.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if I could put you 
there,” calmly rejoined the cap’n. 
“These forced lickidations to settle 
estates is something awful when books 
ain’t been kept any better’n yourn. I 
shouldn’t be a mite surprised to find 
that the law would get a nab on you for 
cheatin’ your poor sister.” 

Again the colonel’s face grew white. 

“All is,” continued the cap’n patron- 
izingly, “if we can keep it all in the 
fam’ly, nice and quiet, you ain’t goin’ 
to git showed up. Now, I ain’t goin’ 
to listen to no more abuse out of you. 
I'll give you jest one minute to decide. 
Look me in the eye. I mean business.” 

“You’ve got me where I'll have to,” 
wailed the colonel. 

“Ts it pardnership?” 

“Yas.” He barked the word. 

“Now, Kun’l Ward, there’s only one 
way for you and me to do bus’ness the 
rest of our lives, and that’s on the 
square, cent for cent. We might as 
well settle that p’int now. Settle, or it’s 
all off. I won't go into business with 
a man that don’t pay his honest debts.” 

He came forward with his hand out. 

The colonel paid. 

“Now,” said the cap’n, “seein’ that the 
new man is here, ready to take holt, 
and the books are all square, I’ll ride 
home with you. I’ve been callin’ it 
home now for a couple of days.” 

The new man at the toll-house heard 
the cap’n talking serenely as they drove 
away. 

“T didn’t have no idee, kun’l, I was 
goin’ to like so well on shore as I do. 
Of course, you meet some pleasant and 
some unpleasant people, but that sister 
of yourn is sartinly the finest woman 
that ever trod shoe-leather, and it was 
Providunce a-speakin’ to me when 
she x 

The team passed away into the 
gloomy mouth of the Scotaze bridge. 





































ISS RAYMOND sauntered up 
the path to the house, reading, 
as she came, the letter which 

the rural free delivery system had just 
placed in her hands. Mr. David White, 
on the piazza, watched her with min- 
gled anxiety and animosity. As she 
reached the steps she said, in a manner 
of exaggerated relief and pleasure: 
“Well, thank goodness that’s settled!” 

Her brother-in-law’s brother had 
marked her approach with a disfavor 
which was somewhat remarkable, for 
she was not a person whose attraction 
was in inverse ratio to her nearness; 
and to-day her strawberry-blond good 
looks were accentuated by her lavender 
linen frock and her lavender mull gar- 
den hat. But Mr. White, doubtless to 
show how little concern he felt in re- 
gard to her arrangements, shut out the 
vision of her behind a newspaper, and 
remarked, “Ah!” in a tone of great 
indifference. 

Miss Raymond sat down in a willow 
rocker, and as she removed her gloves 
intimated, humming softly, that her 
heart was in the Highlands. Where- 
upon her companion slammed the pa- 
per down and said angrily: 

“T suppose you mean that your walk- 
ing trip with your precious Mrs. How- 
land is settled. Upon my word, I don’t 
see why Geoffrey allows it!” 

“You see, Geoffrey didn’t marry me,” 
Geoffrey’s sister-in-law reminded Geof- 
frey’s brother. “It was Paula he mar- 
ried. And that doesn’t give him any 
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control over Paula’s sister. It doesn't 
even’’—with an air of dreamy regret— 
“give his brother any control over 
Paula’s sister.” 

Mr. White picked 
again. 

“Anyway,” added Phcebe, as one 
who places the last stone upon a splen- 
did structure of argument, “I am 
twenty-four.” 

“Oh, you’re old enough to know bet- 
ter, I grant you that,” replied the young 
man promptly. “But apparently you 
haven’t learned wisdom with years. 
The idea of two foolish, defenseless 
young women tramping the country 
alone, exposed to——” 

“You've lived too long abroad, 
David, at your foreign universities,” in- 
terrupted Miss Raymond, with bland 
patience and regret. “You have for- 
gotten about American girls. They do 
everything they please. They know 
perfectly how to take care of them- 
selves in all situations and emergen- 
cies. I myself, you remember, am a 
business woman — a_ hard-working, 
hard-headed, practical interior decora- 
tor. We can all support ourselves, 
amuse ourselves ra 

“In short, you’ve almost entirely 
eliminated the need of the American 
man, you American girls!” suggested 
Mr. White. 

“As for this walking trip,” pursued 
Miss Raymond, declining to meet the 
challenge, “Maude Howland and I 
have planned it for two years. You 
wouldn’t object, I suppose, to our walk- 
ing from here to Fairlawn? You 


up the paper 





wouldn’t prophesy mad dogs and inso- 
lent tramps and inhospitable farmers in 
Well, 


that five-mile stretch? Green 
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River is only a succession of similar 
five-mile stretches—you know what I 
mean. And, anyway, Maude’s a wid- 
ow.” 

“She’s a fluffy kitten!” growled Mr. 
White. “TI tell you, Pheebe, if you were 
my—-sister gk 

“Ah, but Providence had an eye to 
my happiness! I’m not!” 

“Or my—wife—I should not permit 
such a jaunt.” 

“Do you know, I’m afraid, David,” 
said Phoebe commiseratingly, “that that 
lordly spirit of yours will make it dif- 
ficult for you to find a wife in this 
country ?” 

“From what I have seen of my coun- 
trywomen since my return—of their 
headstrong folly, their superb selfish- 
ness—I don’t believe I shall long for a 
wife from among them.” 

“At any rate,” flamed Phoebe, “what- 
ever you may think of us, whatever you 
may think of me ik 

Mr. White did not avail himself of 
this opportunity. to reestablish himself 
with Miss Raymond. 

“You will please stop trying to inter- 
fere in this matter. You are already 
alarming Paula and Geoffrey, and I 
wish you to stop it. It’s all perfectly 
simple. Maude and I meet at Mount 
Hope, on the other side of the moun- 
tain; we walk twenty miles the first 
day, twenty-two the second, and twenty 
the third, on to Green River. We have 
our lodgings engaged for each night, 
and our bags will be expressed ahead 
—the first day to the Bluebell Inn at 
Spedwell, the next 

“My good child, you don’t need to 
recite the route to me. I know it by 
heart. I’ve heard nothing else since I 
came up from New York.” 

“I’m sorry to have bored you so,” 
said Phoebe, with the gentleness of ex- 
treme rage. “I assure you that it will 
not occur again. I must go in—TI have 
some letters to write.” 

As the broad, cool, dim hall engulfed 
her, the young man half rose, and a 
penitent “Phoebe!” pursued her. But 











she did not answer, and he sat back in 
his chair. 
“T am a boor,” he confessed to the 
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indifferent breezes. “But of all the exas- 
perating, obstinate I wonder if she 
realizes that it’s my last visit here, that 
I start for Stanford next week? If 
she does, and is going away ” Then 
a gardening-glove upon the floor 
caught his eye. He stooped and picked 
it up. The thick doeskin was still 
warm, and kept the outline of a firm 
little hand.. He looked at it for a sec- 
ond, and then, suddenly, shamefacedly, 
kissed a tiny green stain upon the palm. 








II. 


Mrs. Howland sat at the edge of a 
field, screened from the view of the 
long, dusty road by clumps of aster and 
elder: In her hand she held a shoe, 
which she regarded with an interest 
that was three parts tact. Phoebe, her 
eyes fixed unseeingly upon the clouds 
marshaling in the west, was speaking. 

“And he'll be gone when we go 
back,” she said monotonously. “He 
came up only for the week. That was 
the reason I telegraphed you to walk 
these three days—I wanted him to see 
how little his comings and goings 
meant to me! You know he’s lived 
among nice, gentle, adoring, “‘woman- 
ly’ women for so long that he’s over- 
bearing and—conceited. No, not con- 
ceited. He’s never conceited, but you 
know what I mean. Anyway, I thought 
it might do him good to see how little 
women like us — cared — flattered—I 
don’t know the word. I thought it 
might do him good.” 

“Philanthropic girl!” murmured Mrs. 
Howland. “She takes a walking trip at 
the most inconvenient time, just to do 
good to a young man concerning whom 
she’s perfectly indifferent !” 

“It’s he that’s perfectly indifferent,” 
said Phoebe, bringing her gaze down 
from the heavens, and meeting her 
friend’s sudden stare with rather un- 
happy eves. 

“Phoebe! Do you mean 

“T don’t mean anything except that it 
is going to rain,” declared Miss Ray- 
mond, rising. “Isn’t your foot enough 
rested for you to put on your shoe and 
start again ?” 


” 
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“Tt wasn’t a mere 
question of tiredness; 
it was laceration,” an- 
swered Mrs. Howland. 
“Oh, I know I was an 
imbecile, dear! It was 
crime—crime—to buy 
bargain walking-boots. 
But, Phoebe, angel, I’m 


expiating it. If you 
knew how” my 
heels % 





“You poor darling!” 
Phoebe’s face and voice : 
were all sympathy. 
“But you have some 
other shoes in your 
bag, and  Spedwell’s 
only four miles away. 
Don’t you think you 
can manage to hobble 
along slowly that far? 
Oh, Maude, we must 
make this trip without 
mishap ; we must!” 

“To teach that 
young man the lesson 
of our complete ability 
to manage our own af- 
fairs? Well, we will. 
I'll not fail you. Blis- 
tered heel or no blistered heel, we'll 
finish this tramp. We'll walk to Green 
River, my dear, if it takes a leg.” 

She put on her boot again, wincing a 
little with pain as the leather struck her 
tender foot. 

“Talk about the Inquisition!’ she 
said. “This shoe has shrunk three sizes 
since I took it off.” 

“Do you think it would do any good 
to slit it here and there?” Phoebe sug- 
gested. 

“T shouldn’t wonder. It couldn’t do 
any harm, anyway, except to my ap- 
pearance; and if I look at all like you, 
Phoebe, my appearance is beyond harm- 
ing. Lend me your pocket-knife and 
we'll try it.” 

Three minutes later, with an air of 
comical pride, she contemplated her 
boots, slit in ribbons. 

“Tt’s the finishing touch, I think,” she 
observed.. “No one could possibly be- 
lieve that I was ever a lady. If the 
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“This shoe has shrunk three sizes since I took it off.” 


Bluebell Inn admits us—well, they’re 
an easy-going lot, that’s all I can say. 
Phoebe, have I as many freckles on my 
nose as you?” 

“You have more wild-raspberry 
stains on your shirt-waist and more 
dust and less curl in your hair, I know 
that. But come on. It’s getting darker, 
and I heard a rumble of thunder. 
Think of a bath and clean clothes and 
supper—and limp along lively, my 
dear.” ‘ 

They emerged from their shelter 
and began again their descent of the 
sloping road. They had no eyes, at the 
moment, for the beauty of the broad 
green valley before them, the gleam of 
the distant river, the blueness of the 
hills on the other side climbing into the 
stormy splendor of the clouds. Maude’s 
thoughts were concentrated upon her 
feet, and Phcebe’s were far afield. By 
and by she summoned home her wan- 
dering faculties and beheld her com- 
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panion’s expression of keen pain. 
Maude caught her look of sympathy 
and laughed. 

“Don’t pity me; I deserve it. In the 
German army they would discipline me 
frightfully for allowing my feet to be 
incapacitated on a march. They’d court- 
martial me or something.” 

“Listen to me,” said Phoebe imperi- 
ously. “Stop talking about the Ger- 
man army. Sit down there by the road- 
side. I am going to hurry ahead to that 
farmhouse on the left—yes, the one 
with the red roof—and get a rig and a 
driver, and we’ll come back for you and 
drive into Spedwell. Hot compresses 
and alum and new boots will make you 
forget that you ever had a sore heel 
in your life. Now, you just sit here and 
wait.” 

“No, my dear, I'll go with 
you. You may not have no- 
ticed it, but the rain has begun, 
and I don’t seem to see myself 
sitting under the hedge in a 
drenching shower. I'll hobble 
along with you.” 

“Well, come as fast as you 
can. It can’t be more than a 
quarter of a mile.” 

As they limped off—Phcebe’s 
elastic tread subdued to the 
speed of her companion—the 
rain began to descend in sharp, 
hurtling earnest. 


III. 


Mr. -Adam Doolittle, reputed 
to be the meanest, the most ob- 
stinate, and the most meddle- 
some man in the whole Sped- 
well territory, was driven in 
from the fields by the sudden 
downpour. He was gloomily 
engaged in computing the loss 
he would incur by the probable 
hour’s idleness of his hands, 
when the telephone rang, and 
he creaked across the kitchen 
and into the shuttered dining- 


told you, Luelly,” he said, dropping 
into a chair by the table, where Mrs. 
Doolittle, with practised wrist, trimmed 
ribbons of dough from her pies. “The 
telephone certainly does beat all.” 

Mr. Doolittle, as instigator and chief 
stockholder of the Spedwell Circuit 
Telephone Company, never lost an op- 
portunity to sound the praises of the 
system. 

“What’s it done now?” asked Mrs. 
Doolittle, without much interest, as she 
punctured her upper crusts with a fork. 

“It’s the Home for  Incorrigible 
Girls,” announced Mr. Doolittle impres- 
sively. 

“Mercy me! What do they want of 
you ?” 

“The superintendent is sending out 
an alarm for two runaways. They got 

















room to answer it. When he 
returned he was in a good hu- 
mor. 

“It’s just what I’ve always 








Two dripping young women stood on the threshold. 


























off this morning, but wasn’t missed till 
dinner. Two of the worst of the bunch, 
he says, and as smart as you make them. 
If they stop anywhere for supper or a 
night’s lodging, he wants them de- 
tained, and he wants to be notified. 
They'll have to do it, he says, for they 
ain’t got any money he knows of. How 
old? Nineteen and twenty, he says. 
Now, before I started that telephone 
movement, what would he have had to 
do to warn us about runaways? He'd 
have : 

“Land’s_ sakes!” interrupted Mrs. 
Doolittle, rising from before the oven. 
“There’s some one at the front door. 
Whoever can it be? No one ain’t used 
that door since the lightenin’- -rod man, 
back in March.” 

She hurried forward, closely followed 
by Adam. Two dripping young women 
stood on the threshold, shaking pools 
of water from their duck hats. They 
were soiled and battered specimens of 
youthful femininity. A broad smile 
lighted up the face of Mr. Doolittle as 
he saw them. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said one, “but 
may we stay here until the storm is 
over, and then could you drive us into 
Spedwell ?” 

“Why, of all the 
judicious Mrs. Doolittle. 
band elbowed her aside. 

“Certain you can wait here,” he said; 
“and I reckon we can make some kind 
of a bargain for a rig when it’s cleared 
off a mite. Come in and set by the 
kitchen fire awhile.” 

“You are very good,” said Maude. 
“We would like to dry out a little be- 
fore going on.” 

“Have you come far to-day?” in- 
quired Mr. Doolittle genially, when his 
guests were seated. 

“From Mount Hope,” replied Phcebe. 

Mr. Doolittle laughed, and gave his 
wife a look which was equivalent to a 
wink. 

“That’s a matter of sixteen miles,” 
said. “Better make it nearer home.” 

Phoebe stared in haughty amaze- 
ment, but he went on: “Going far ?” 

“To Green River,” said Maude. 
“We're on a walking trip.” 





” began the in- 
But her hus- 
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“Oh! To Green River? Well, that’s 
a long walk for two girls. You wasn’t 
thinking of doing it all to-day?” Mr. 
Doolittle leaned forward  smilingly. 
There could be no doubt as to the jocose 
impertinence of his attitude. Phoebe’s 
head went up with a gesture not un- 
known to Mr. David White. 

“T don’t understand your manner,” 
she said sharply. “We have asked you 
to drive us to the nearest village as soon 
as the weather will allow, and ¥ 

“Don’t you mind me, girls,” their host 
interposed soothingly. “Maybe I ain’t 
so polished as the folks where you come 
from’”—he laughed with hearty enjoy- 
ment of his own wit—‘“but I’m a well- 
meaning man. I reckon we can strike 
a bargain that’ll satisfy you. I’d drive 
you for nothing, if it comes to that. 
Don’t you worry.” 

Angry, puzzled, incredulous of the 
impertinence, the girls looked at each 
other. Before they could reply their 
host had creaked into the dining-room, 
closing the door after him. In a few 
minutes his voice, pitched at the unmis- 
takable telephonic key, droned out to 
them, but his words were inaudible. 
Mrs. Doolittle, inpenetrable, suspicious, 
sat still and stared. 

“Perhaps we could walk; the rain is 
stopping,” said Phcebe, gutturally whis- 
pering in German. 

“My friend”’—Maude pointed dra- 
matically to her feet—“I can this day 
no longer walk. After all, he can’t be 
a lunatic, or he wouldn’t be at large. 
And he cannot harm us on the high- 
road in the middle of the afternoon. 
And it isn’t far.” 

Meantime Mr. Doolittle was closing 
his conversation with the words: “Oh, 
it’s them sure. Answer -the description 
as slick as you please. All right. I'll 
fetch them over. Yes, three dollars.” 
Then he hung up the receiver. 





IV. 


“Well,” grumbled Mr. Geoffrey 
White, turning from a prolonged con- 
templation of the dripping box-borders 
and the drenched flower-beds of the 
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Bluebell Inn yard, “I hope David’s sat- 
isfied.” 

Mrs. White, who held herself in a 
slippery haircloth rocker by bracing 
her feet against the polished guard of 
the big base-burner which occupied 
half the room, looked up from her book. 
It was “The Wide, Wide World,” fall- 
ing to pieces from much usage ; and she 
had taken it from the marble center- 
table, whose other literary attraction 
was “The Wonders of America.” 

“Satisfied!” she replied to her hus- 
band. “He’s wild. He pictures them 
as washed away in a torrent. You'd 
think a summer afternoon shower was 
the Johnstown flood.” 

“How on earth did he persuade me 
to bring the machine over those hills?” 
reflected Geoffrey. 

“He told you -you couldn’t do the 
forty miles of the hill route in a fore- 
noon, and you had to prove that you 
could, and with time to spare. Now, 
dear, don’t interrupt me again. This is 
so exciting. “I haven’t seen this book in 
twenty years.” 

“Paula!” Geoffrey White ignored his 
wife’s command of silence. “Don’t you 
think that David’s a little—hit? By 
Phoebe, I mean.” 

Mrs. White regarded her husband 
with unmitigated scorn. 

“What a mole you are, dearest! 
Haven't they fought like the Kilkenny 
cats ever since they met?” 

“Yes, but I rather thought—I didn’t 
attach much importance to that. I 
rather thought David liked her.” 

“But! Oh, you blind dear! Do you 
mean to say you never guessed why 
they fight?” 

An idea struggled to life in Geof- 
frey’s mind, and broke in a*smile upon 
his face. 

“Ts it because 
“Of course. 
they’re positively silly. 
ding out of the yard?” 
Geoffrey returned to the window. 

“It’s David,” he answered. ‘What 
a plug! Where did he get it? The 
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They’re so in love that 
Who’s that ri- 


rain’s holding up, and I suppose he’s off 
to scour the roads for her.” 
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V. 


“Mr. Doolittle’—Phcoebe spoke from 
the back seat of the rusty vehicle in 
which they were driving rapidly 
through the freshened, glorified after- 
noon—“I think you are going the 
wrong way. Have you not turned off 
the Spedwell road? That finger-post 
back there and my map 4: 

“Now, don’t you worry a mite about 
Spedwell,” counseled Mr. Doolittle, 
whipping his horse to a brilliant dis- 
play of speed. ‘“‘You’re going to be 
taken just where you—belong !” 

He turned as he. made this tri- 
umphant announcement. He wished to 
mark its effect. He had no fear of the 
result, and he desired to enjoy the spec- 
tacle of rage which his young prisoners 
would doubtless present. There should 
be no halting, no slow-going, to give 
them opportunity for spectacular 
jumps, even if they were foolish enough 
to imagine that they could gain their 
freedom thus. He could afford to 
smile and to reveal himself as the suc- 
cessful detective. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Phoebe. 

“Now, now, what’s the use of pre- 
tending? The Home’s the best place 
for you. You were silly girls to run 
away. You——” 

“Run away? The Home?” 
Maude’s faint ejaculation. 

“A nice, clean place, where they take 
good care of you, feed you good, learn 
you a useful trade.” Mr. Doolittle was 
going on in the most approved cata- 
logue style, when Maude broke into 
hysterical laughter; and Pheebe, rising, 
leaned over and tried to snatch the reins 
from Mr. Doolittle’s sinewy hands. 

“Are you blind? Are you crazy?” 
she demanded. “Can’t you see 4 
Mr. Doolittle, easily pinioning her 
wrists, forced her down into her seat 
again. “Oh, do you mean to say that 
you can’t see we are ladies?” 

The big-lunged laugh of Adam Doo- 
little filled the hills at this suggestion. 
Phoebe blazed with indignation, but 
Maude, looking at her irate friend, was 
moved to join, feebly, in his merriment. 
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“Well, I’ve 
seen a good many 
different kinds 
of ladies in my 
day,” the farmer 
conceded finally. 
“IT guess maybe 
you’re no worse 
than some of the 
rest.” 


At this hand- 
some admission, 
Maude’s mirth 


broke forth again 
irrepressibly. But 
Phcebe’s face of 
stormy wrath 
warned her that 
she must not find 
the situation too 
amusing. She 
grew _ sedate. 
Perhaps this ri- 
diculous blunder 
might have some 
serious. re- 
sult. She would 
be grave. 

“Mr. Doolittle,” she said seriously, 
“by and by you will be very sorry for 
the mistake you are making. I do you 
the favor to believe it a mistake and not 
a piece of wanton “ 

“Of course it is!” cried Phoebe. “Of 
course, it’s wanton outrage!” 

“At any rate, Phoebe.dear, let us not 
protest any more. The matter will soon 
be settled—for the present. Of course, 
afterward, Mr. Doolittle will have to 
meet claims for damages 

“T ain’t worrying about them a mite,” 
Mr. Doolittle cheerfully assured them. 

“How do you know.it will soon be 
- over?” cried Phoebe. “How do you 
know where this—this person—is dri- 
ving us? How do you know what he 
means to do with us—what confeder- 
ates he has? How can you tell that the 
Home and the runaways he pretends 
to mistake us for ever existed? [I tell 
you, Maude, and you, Mr. Doolittle, I 
shall scream for help the very first in- 
stant I see a human being.” 

“So do,” advised Mr. Doolittle 
phlegmatically, but beating his animal 





























Phebe, rising, leaned over and tried to snatch the reins. 


to greater speed. “So do. Anybody’ll 
help me to return you where you be- 
long if there’s any trouble.” 

“Dragged off!’ Phoebe continued 
imaginatively. “Drugged, _ robbed, 
murdered—oh, the insolence of it!” 

Mr. Doolittle shook his head, laughed 
softly as a tribute to a histrionic dis- 
play, and laid the whip about the flanks 
of his mare. The sooner he got rid of 
this young termagant the better! He 
could hear the panting of her angry 
breath behind him, and Maude’s spas- 
modic half laugh. Then there came the 
sound of hoofs ahead. If the young 
spitfire did try to make trouble 

Through the mist of her enraged 
tears Phoebe beheld a horseman canter- 
ing toward them. 

“T will, Maude; I will,” she whis- 
pered fiercely. “I will not submit to 
this.” 

She stood up. Mr. Doolittle speeded 
his beast until the old carriage fairly 
swayed. But Phoebe grasped the back 
of the seat before her, and drew in a 
deep breath. Then, when they were 
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almost at the meeting-place, her call 
rent the clear air: “Help! help! help!” 

“Well, if you want a scene, have it!” 
grumbled Mr. Doolittle. “I reckon I 
can explain the situation to that young 
man.” He slowed down, and the horse- 
man swerved toward them. 

The exasperated president of the 
Spedwell Circuit Telephone Company 
opened his lips to explain; but he said 
nothing, though his jaws fell wider 
apart. For he heard: 

“Phoebe !” 

“David !” 

And then, in duet: “What are you 
doing here?” 

Mr. White was the first to speak. His 
relatives at the Bluebell Inn might have 
marveled to hear him. “We all came 
down,” he said, “in the machine to 
Spedwell over the hill route this morn- 
ing; Geoffrey wanted to test its speed 
on the high grades, and Paula thought 
it would be a good joke to be waiting 
for you at the inn. And I—oh, I have 
just ridden around to put in the time 
until you How do you do, Mrs. 
Howland? Beg your pardon. Didn’t 
see you. Now—what does this mean? 
Why were you calling for help?” 

Mr. Doolittle felt that it was incum- 
bent upon him to reply to this, and he 
did. 
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“It looks like I made a little mis- 
take,” he admitted in rueful peroration 
when he had explained. ‘But I don’t 
feel none to blame. I told the superin- 
tendent on the telephone just what they 
looked like—a red-haired one and a sort 
of a hop-o’-my-thumb one with a 
limp.” 

“The Home for Incorrigible Girls!” 
David laughed again and again. 

“Really, David,” said Phoebe, a little 
pettishly, “it seems to me that you’ve 
rather a childish sense of humor.” 

Her hand, bare and freckled, lay on 
the iron rim of the seat. There was a 
threatening of tears in her annoyed 
voice. David looked at her. Then he 
put his hand upon hers. His heart beat 
hard against a garden-glove that was 
foolishly lying upon it. Phoebe raised 
her eyes, and the threatened tears 
brimmed over, but they were suddenly 
not of annoyance. They were of relief 
and surrender. 

“Mrs. Howland,” he cried, suddenly 
awakening to the fact of her and her 
amused eyes, “congratulate me.” 

“No, congratulate me,” whispered 
Pheebe. 

“Well, so long as no one don’t con- 
gratulate me, I reckon I can stand it,” 
observed Mr. Doolittle, turning his 
horse’s head toward Spedwell. 


by 


AN 


EXPERT. 


PEEDER—I ran over a man yesterday. 


GUESSER—Hurt him much? 


SPEEDER—Not a bit—killed him instantly. 
CSA 


BUDDING 


GENIUS. 


ONES-—-What do you think of this painting—by my son, aged five? 
Smiru—Why—er—what is it intended for? 


Jones—Ah! 
already. 


I hoped you would say that. 


The lad, as you see, is a genius 


SQA. 
HOW ABSURD! 


FTER marriage a woman should close her eyes to her husband’s faults.” 
“Close them! Why, a woman never. gets her eyes open until after she is 


married.” 






























American Hostess-ship 


By Minna Thomas Antrim 


T is not her sins, but her unmatchable 
follies, that endanger the repute of 
the American worldling. 

Perhaps in nothing seems she more 
conspicuously foolish than in the rdle 
of hostess. She distributes her ener- 
gies so badly! Too much head, too lit- 
tle heart, go into her hostess-ship. Her 
pride in the inanimate stifles 
her interest in the animate, 
and there is no warmth 7 
in her. 

Wearied by too 
much effort, she is 
limply, when not 
hysterically, gra- 
cious, her de- 
meanor resem- 
bling the 
hunted when it 
does not de- 
note a fatigued 
huntress. 
Dearly does 
the American 
woman, whom- 
soever, love to 
entertain, yet 
seems curiously 
blind to the. fact 
that in order to ob- 
tain fame for hospi- 
tality she must not only 
avoid footworn paths, 
but lead at least toward Ely- 
sian fields. 

To be original is to achieve distinc- 
tion. Few hostesses perfectly differen- 
tiate between pleasing originality and 
buffoonery. One should please through 
the mind even while appealing through 
the eye and ear. ° 

‘To outdo her intimates in gauds and 

viands is the unclever woman’s aim, sac- 
rificing fitness almost invariably in order 


“most serious social function. 






















to satisfy her dominating object, which 
of course is to excel. 

The formal dinner is, perhaps, the 
Unless 
she can rub her ring and summon genii 
to her aid, no ambitious woman un- 
der forty-five should give a formal ‘din- 
ner party. By that time she has learned 
the art of keeping cool ; though 
the roof be blazing or 

Sévres fall, a hostess must 
\. be calm. Even the pos- 
session of a five-thou- 
sand-dollar-a- year 
chef, however, 
cannot absolve 
the wife of a 
plutocrat from 
certain annoy- 
ances; but 
though _ she 
suffers, she is 
strong, being 
supported by 
her golden 
background. 

In cut flow- 
ers alone last 
winter the smart 
set of New York 
spent several mil- 
lions of dollars. No 
OO wonder florists are 

haughty! 

The follies of the rich are 
the curses of the well-to-do. 
The woman of moderate means, wishing 
also to be smart, dizzily falls at the feet 
of False Pretense, and prays to the 
brazen image for skill in—jugglery. 
Forgetting, as such women ever will, 
that makeshift is both tawdry and in 
vain, and that none is so ridiculous to 
the really wealthy as the over emulative, 
a ten-thousand-dollar-a-year hostess can 
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as perfectly represent the woman of mil- 
lions as a carp resembles a whale. She 
may, however, be more charmingly hos- 
pitable. 

Not a jot, alas! seems the woman 
afflicted with the social microbe to care, 
so that “to-day be merry and the goose 
hangs high.” She must know that she 
is whirling recklessly toward financial 
reefs; yet on she rushes into extrava- 
gances that are ruinous, that the dinner, 
dance or whatever she may be perpctrat- 
ing in the unholy name of Plutus be 
voted “a success” by a few social bar- 
nacles, who would sell their birthright 
for a laugh, a song or another mess of 
spicy pottage. 

Meanwhile the gods hold high car- 
nival at the Court of Folly, who jangles 
her silver bells to the ting-a-ling-a-ling 
of comic opera, and discord is heard in 
the land under the unlovely name of 
rag time. 

Truffles and tokay are toothsome, and 
popping of champagne corks not unmu- 
sical under certain conditions, but as 
Dead Sea fruit they should ever seem 
to a woman who knows that a day of 
reckoning will find her purse entirely 
empty. 

To entertain according to Folly’s 
daughters, one must have the purse of 
Fortunatus, or the audacity of a debt 
monger. 

In spite of the certainty that the great 
thoroughfares to social success lie 
through neither the eyes nor the palate, 
but through the ear and the heart, the 
American woman has never been able 
to realize it. 

In Europe they have always been 
wiser. The most famous hostesses that 
the world has ever known have not been 
overburdened with wealth, but have in- 
variably depended upon their personal- 
ity for prestige. English hospitality is 
one of wisdom. French women have 
won renown through the wit they have 
displayed. The history of the salon is 
the history of woman. In Europe social 
intercourse, even in royal families, is 
invariably combined with common 
sense. 

In America the almost savage craze 
for display is not only severely criticised 
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by foreigners, but is wrecking fine for- 
tunes and piling upon manly shoulders 
burdens that portend disaster. 

The glamour of worldly pomp has 
turned the usually well-balanced heads 
of our skirted idlers, who have mistaken 
pomp for glory, whereas nothing can 
be more inglorious than pageantry mis- 
placed. 

An ermine cloak has never made a 
queen. 

Queenly hospitality, however, may be 
offered in any room that is clean. The 
dignity of Marie Antoinette never 
showed more regally than when receiv- 
ing her jailers. A gentle woman com- 
mands all situations. 

Having provided her guest with a 
good bed and good food, suitably pre- 
pared, the well-bred hostess may cease 
from troubling about environment. The 
plainer the fare, however, the more 
clever need be the chatelaine, that the 
departed guest may remember nothing 
except her exceeding charm. 

The Southern woman is a born host- 
ess. In order to punctuate her hospital- 
ity, the Northern woman spends time, 
money and strength like a wastrel; per 
contra, our lady of the Southland, who, 
anxious to be in good trim to fitly wel- 
come those who ‘‘descend”’ at her door, 
saves herself. Then, with her heart in 
her eyes and her joy set to vocal music, 
she greets her friends. Externals have 
little part in her idea of hospitality and 
good-fellowship. She concerns herself 
with pleasing her guests, not astound- 
ing them. She never thinks of imita- 
tion or rivalry. When it comes to good 
cheer, a gourmet would do her rever- 
ence. 

Her functions are festivals of joy. 
She is nothing if not resourceful; the 
idea of paid entertainers would never 
occur to her; she knows how to evoke 
talent or cleverness to gracious efforts, 
and to cover the stupidity of the un- 
clever with the cloak of her amazing 
tact. As a chaperon she is matchless. 
She adores and is adored by her charges, 
whom she would scorn to outshine. She 
considers the foibles of the old. She 
beams alike upon timid spinster and 
upon more timid bachelor. She never 
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appears bored, because she never feels 
so. She is as warm-hearted as her hus- 
band and sons are hét-headed, winning 
love and friendship through love and 
friendliness. 

Like those of the English, her after- 


noon teas are wholly informal. Care-’ 


fully she brews tea, and daintily pours 
it—if no girls are present—and with 
the orange pekoe light-hearted nothings 
are passed, or tenderly, sympathetic in- 
quiries made. In the South every day 
is the right day" 

As to stran _ ‘knock at the 
gates of Dixie . fhe open ses- 
ame to the best homes is gained only 
through personal merit. It cannot be 
bought. The Southerner invites a man 
stranger to his club first; if he stands 
examination, he is permitted to meet the 
women. The famed hospitality of the 
South is as careful as it is sincere. 

In comparison with the women of 
other great nations, the typical Ameri- 
can’s manner of amusing her guests is 
scarcely creditable. The more thought- 
ful of the pleasure-pursuing set are be- 
ginning to realize this, especially those 
who have visited English homes. Sure- 
ly, then, it were folly not to be wiser, 
since ignorance, after all, has not 
brought bliss. 

To assume a totally different rdle now 
would be admirably clever. The wom- 
an who is always the same is tiresome. 
It is part of the potential woman’s role 
to resolutely combat monotony. To be 
always laughing is equally as banal as 
to be always sighing. Not by any 
means is it to be desired that our repre- 
sentative women should take life seri- 
ously, but it might be well for them to 
begin to conform more nearly to certain 
old-world customs. 

Men of letters and title who have 
met our ultra-smart woman continually 
marvel at her beauty and wit. Yet be- 
neath this wonderment must pulse ever 
a strong protest against their misuse, 
for the belle of America is witty and 
beautiful beyond the average. In Amer- 
ica there are women wits who might, if 
they would, dazzle the world. 

Those who know whereof they are 
speaking confess that the “Newport 
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set” wants something. What, it scarce- 
ly knows. It is aware that life seems 
deadly. True, the pace is terrific; but 
the reward is—where? It is tired, so 
very tired, of being flattered by unclev- 
er imitation. It is tired of laughing at 
banalities. Its tympanum tingles un- 
pleasantly with the echo of nasal “coon” 
songs. It is nauseated at the mere word 
of vaudeville, and prays, ah, how fer- 
vently! to be delivered from. the erst- 
while follies of baby parties, dog sé- 
ances and other evils that the man fool 
has invented. It has come to the end 
of its patience with Folly, who has 
ceased) to be amusing. It is entirely 
willing that Mammon should no longer 
be king. Therein it is right. 

The smart set is young. The red 
blood in its veins in quantity equals the 
blue. In its women is invested the so- 
cial dignity of America. Surely it were 
most unclever for it to deliver its birth- 
right wholly over to folly. 

It is well to be merry, but deplorable 
always to remain unthoughtful. 

Than the women of any other coun- 
try are Americans more adaptable. 
They are when wise very wise; corre- 
spondingly, when they start out to make 
fools of themselves, they succeed to 
amazement. But, thank Heaven and na- 
tive moral strength! our smartest wom- 
en are neither drunkards, gamblers, nor 
lacking in woman’s first essential, rumor 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
exceptions are so rare as to furnish 
singular morals to point fantastical 
tales. Hitherto they have lacked force 
to crystallize their dreams of leading 
something better than a butterfly ex- 
istence into definite shape. Versatile 
have been their follies—their wisdom 
may be correspondingly displayed.” Be- 
fore we shall entertain “beautifully,” or 
be truly hospitable, the social fabric 
must be rewoven. It were well to do 
this upon the hand loom of common 
sense. The warp must be of dignity, 
the woof of tact. 

The readjustment of hospitality must 
begin in the dining room. We must 
stop catering’ so recklessly to the lusts 
of the eye and stomach, in order to find 
time to cater to the brain. 
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A single perfect rose in a slender 
glass gives a critical guest more sensu- 
ous joy than eccentric decorations that 
cost hundreds. 

A beautiful woman in a well made 
American gown is as satisfying as one 
who has been robed and robbed by a 
French confectioner. Hospitality means 
neither banqueting nor eye-glutting. 

The evil that is enervating the Amer- 
ican woman’s mind from inner to outer 
circle is display. It is corroding her 
soul, hardening her heart, sapping her 
vitality, and causing her to break in 
spirit, if not in the letter, half of the 
commandments. 

If our fashionable women would de- 
vote half the money expended in inflat- 
ing their pride toward polishing their 
wit and deepening their wisdom, the 
clergy and those rather amusing writers 
who aim only at exalted targets would 
find their occupation gone. 

Salons are not known in America— 
more’s the pity, for there is material no- 
where more plenty to fill them, and 
women of no greater charm and wit to 
hold them. Once in a long while we 
find some gracious, magnetic woman 
quietly creating a rarefied atmosphere 
of her own that exhales dignity and of- 
fers sanctuary from the trumpets of the 
brazen god. But she is looked upon 
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by the majority with the suspicion that 
originality invariably arouses. 

Americans are slow to stupidity, in 
comparison with Europeans, in paying 
social tribute to brains and _ talent. 
When it admires talent it pays like a 
Mammonite. In Europe hostesses pay 
also, but not thus. 

We emulate Paris in all else, why not 
in the frequent mobilization of talent 
under one roof at the same time? In 
focusing the sartorial and material side 
of Paris, thesA*"er? woman seems to 
have failed teoMaria@ essence of her 
social supretuzesse! é 

In Europe, * ever sees an after- 
noon affair without a celebrity? In 
America, who ever sees a celebrity at an 
afternoon affair? 

It is true that some brilliant celebri- 
ties are impossible, but more there are 
who are not only possible, but neces- 
sary, before the American hostess may 
be favorably compared with the Euro- 
pean. 

Happily this may all be changed by 
one or two potential women. They 
must be of the great world, and have 
the exceeding courage to “grasp this 
sorry scheme of things entire,” and re- 
mold American hospitality “nearer to 
the heart’s desire.” 

Will they? We shall see! 











































NCESSANT raindrops beat against 
the plate-glass windows with mo- 
notonous rhythm. The idle clerks 

lounging against the counter yawned 
now and then or started up with some 
sign of interest as a dripping umbrella 
showed evidence of pausing before the 
shop door. 

John Leonard, oppressed by the dull 
light, thrust his work aside and came 
out from the rear office to stare with the 
others at the moist street. At that par- 
ticular moment he was wondering why 
it had ever occurred to him to make 
an optician of himself. The opportunity 
had offered and proved worth the while ; 
yet he might have gone to college with 
the other boys; though no great student, 
he could play football; in the end, he 
would have stood shoulder to shoulder 
with old comrades. 

The. general depression of the day 
weighed heavily on Leonard’s spirits, 
and he scowled at the show-case win- 
dows, unmindful of the opening door. 

“So much for a foolish lad’s deci- 
sion,” he said to himself. 

And then he heard her voice. 

“Could you—would you mend these 
glasses while I wait? I can’t go home 
without them.” 

Leonard started and looked down. 
The eyes which met his were the sweet- 
est he had ever seen. 


Suddenly the clouds lifted. He knew 
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now why fate had destined him to be 
an optician. 

She was a little thing, slight, and to 
be cared for, and the eyes were set 
in a singularly childlike face. In one 
hand she held a dripping umbrella, and 
in the other lay the fragments of a pair 
of eyeglasses. 

Leonard gave the umbrella to the boy 
at the door; then he took the bits of 
glass and examined them critically. 

“They are not special lenses,” he said, 
and he was surprised at the calm, even 
tones of his voice. She might have been 
an old lady in a black silk bonnet for 
all that his manner betrayed. “If you 
can wait a little I will fix them for you,” 
he added. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” She smiled in 
her relief. “How fortunate that I 
dropped them right here!” 

He placed a chair so that the light 
from the windows might not trouble 
her, and then he disappeared with the 
little glasses in his hand. 

Once alone, his hands trembled, and 
he had to cover his eyes for a moment 
to steady himself. With a feeling of 
joyous exultation he set about his task, 
and when it was completed he pressed 
the unconscious lenses to his lips, smil- 
ing at his own folly. Then he went back 
to her. 

“Sit here, please,’”’ he said, indicating 
a chair on one side of the narrow coun- 
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ter. She obeyed, and he took his place 
opposite her. His hands were steady 
again as he placed the glasses on her 
slim nose and proceeded to adjust them. 
The clear blue eyes met his unflinching- 
ly; so very near they were that his own 
almost wavered. He was long over the 
task. It was a moment not to be cur- 
tailed. 

But she took out her purse at last— 
a worn little purse it was—and the 
charm of the moment snapped. He was 
no longer a knight doing service to the 
one fair lady in the world. She was 
about to pay him for that service. 

The unbidden color swept his face 
and he named the sum. The money 
burned his fingers, and he dropped it 
quickly in the till. Then in his confu- 





sion he realized that she was thanking 
him. He murmured a response and 
walked with her to the door. 

With care he opened the little um- 
brella and put it inher hand. Again she 
thanked him and again he bowed, and 
then she was gone; she had slipped 
away among the other umbrellas on the 
busy street, and he was alone. 

Leonard turned back into the store. 
He was conscious that the other fellows 
were smiling, and he hated them. Tak- 
ing up his hat, he turned to the door 
again. “It is lunch time,” he said. But 
he did not go for his luncheon. He 
walked up and down in the rain think- 
ing of her; wondering who she was and 
where she lived, and where he should 
find her. 

He had no clew 
to follow, but he 
said to himself that 
he should meet her 
again some time— 
if not to-day, per- 
haps to-morrow ; if 
not then, still some 
time. That was to 
be the business of 
: his life: to find her 
and care for her; to love her 
and — incidentally—to make 
her love him. 


Il. 


It was a warm evening in 
early spring, but Symphony 
Hall was crowded. A great 
singer was giving her fare- 
well concert, and Boston had 
come to pay homage. 

Leonard stood near the 
stage, one of the eager throng 
who crowded the aisles. His 
position was a good one. As 
he leaned against the wall he 
could watch every change in 
the mobile face of the artist; 
he felt the magnetism of her 
personality as well as_ the 
magic of her notes. The 
wonderful voice swayed the 
vast throng, held it, played 


“Could you, would you mend these glasses while I wait?” with it. The sea of upturned 
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faces at her feet was absolutely motion- 
less. Not till her last note trembled into 
silence was there a stir. Then the pent- 
up feelings of the audience were let 
loose, and the singer stood bowing and 
smiling in childlike pleasure at the 
mighty wave of enthusiasm which broke 
at her feet. 

As she was at last permitted to retire 
for a few moments’ rest, Leonard be- 
gan to feel conscious of the audience, 
and looked about him in a search for 
familiar faces. There were none near 
at hand, and he lifted his eyes to the 
balcony opposite. 

Then the color swept his face and he 
started forward involuntarily, for he 
saw her! Leaning against the railing 
in dreamy disregard of her surround- 
ings, her glance fastened with joyous 
expectancy upon the door through 
which the singer would soon return, 
there was the lady of the blue eyes, the 
girl whom he had been searching for 
every day this long month. 

The singer returned, but Leonard did 
not even glance her way. The beauti- 
ful voice thrilled the air once more, and 
his whole being responded to the pas- 
sion of it, but he was no longer con- 
scious of the artist. She, the girl yon- 
der, was feeling it with him. 

The last number on the program was 
reached and the singer recalled again 
and again, while the people crowded 
forward about the platform. At length, 
with a pretty gesture of surrender, she 
pulled off her gloves, and, her accom- 
panist being absent, sat down to the 
piano herself. The outburst of de- 
lighted applause suddenly subsided and 
she began her farewell song. At its 
close the audience arose with cheers 
and the waving of handkerchiefs, and 
the girl in the balcony stood with the 
rest, eagerly leaning forward. In her 
enthusiasm she brushed against her 
neighbor, and in the shock her eye- 
glasses were dislodged. ~ 

She grasped at them, but too late; 
they flew swiftly toward the stage and 
fell in glittering fragments near the 
piano. 

Perhaps only one man in the audi- 
ence saw what had occurred. In an 
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instant he was pushing his way to the 
spot and had jumped upon the stage. 
The bits of gold and glass were in his 
hands and he looked swiftly up to re- 
assure the anxious face above. But a 
sudden look of dismay had clouded the 
glow of pleasure; all below had. become 
blurred to the sweet, near-sighted eyes. 
As he looked Leonard knew that she 
could not see him there. 

Poor child! She must not be left 
alone. His heart glowed with gratitude 
for this new opportunity of service. 

How easily the “way” had opened to 
him! He rushed to the corridor, push- 
ing his way impatiently among the 
knots of slowly dispersing people. 

How long the halls were! What in- 
terminable length of stairway! It was 
worse than rowing upstream to go 
against this throng of people. And at 
last when he reached that further door 
in the balcony corner the seats were 
empty—she had gone! He had lost her 
again in the crowd. He hurried back 
to the main entrance hall and stood there 
anxiously scanning the outgoing faces. 
When the last had departed he turned 
back to the stage; the men were put- 
ting all in order and shook their heads 
at Leonard’s inquiries. They had not 
seen any lady inquiring for anything. 

With anxiety in his heart, Leonard 
sought the street and went hastily from 
group to group of those still waiting for 
street cars; but he did not find her. His 
own disappointment was lost in trouble 
for her helplessness. He could think 
only of the dismay in her face, the con- 
fused look in the dear eyes. 

At last he was almost the only per- 
son on the street, where he had been 
wandering for an hour. 

Pausing below a friendly light, he 
gazed at the broken glasses in his hand. 

A tale of his childhood came back to 
him—the story of a prince who once 
upon a time met a beautiful lady and 
loved her without knowing her name or 
whence she came; but at the close of 
the enchanted evening no trace of her 
could*be found save a small glass slip- 
per, which, flying, she had left behind. 

As he gazed at the bits of glass in his 
hand, Leonard smiled grimly. 
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The prince certainly had the advan- 
tage. There was only one maiden in the 
kingdom who wore glass slippers. In 
Boston there were many ladies who 
might lay claim to a broken pair of 
near-sighted eyeglasses. 


III. 


Leonard went early to the office next 
morning, and before the store was 
opened the glasses were repaired and 
resting in a small leather case in the 
young man’s coat pocket. Why should 
she not come there for help as once be- 
fore? 

But she did not. No sweet blue eyes 
came to claim the glasses that day nor 
any day. 

As time dragged on Leonard grew ir- 
ritable and restless, and went about with 
a feeling of personal grievance against 
fate, after the fashion of thwarted man. 

But one day his pulses bounded again. 
He was trying to read his paper on an 
open street car when the chatter of two 
girls caught his attention. 

“Didn't she sing, though!” exclaimed 
one. 

_“T never expect to hear anything like 
it again,’ responded the other; and then 
she laughed softly. “Did you hear how 
Elsa paid tribute to the great singer?” 

“No; what did she do?” 

“Sacrificed her eyeglasses upon the 
altar of her enthusiasm. They took a 
flying leap from the balcony to the 
stage, and the great one never even saw 
them.” 

Both girls laughed heartily. “Poor 
Elsa! Those eyeglasses are always be- 
ing sacrificed.” 

“Their adventures would be worth 
writing up. We must suggest that to 
her.” 

But the conversation was here cut 
short. Leonard, his face a bit hot, 
turned about, hat in hand. 

“Pardon me,” he stammered, “but I 
could not help overhearing. Can you 
give me the address of the lady who 
lost her eyeglasses at the concert? I 
happened to pick them up, and would 
like to return them.” 

The astonished maidens turned to one 
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another, amazement and quéstioning in 
their eyes. 

“What a sequel to the story!” mur- 
mured one at last. “We can return the 
glasses to her,” she added. “How 
strange that you should have heard 
us!” 

But a firm expression had settled 
upon the young man’s face. “I am 
sorry,” he said. “I cannot give them to 
you now.” 

It came hard. John Leonard was ac- 
customed to truth-telling as a usual 
form of expression, and he was aware 
that this was equivocation, but the case 
was desperate. This chance at least 
should not pass him by. 

The girls looked at one another ques- 
tioningly. “Elsa went to New York 
last month, didn’t she ?” 

“Yes, I heard from her yesterday.” 

Leonard had taken out his pencil and 
notebook and looked too politely in- 
sistent to be denied. When he left the 
car a few moments later he carried with 
him the address of his divinity of the 
shattered glasses. 

That afternoon he appeared at the of- 
fice with a resolute gleam in his eyes 
which forbade all questioning when he 
briefly announced that urgent business 
called him to New York. 

A few hours later he was on the train. 
Leaning back in his seat, he again took 
out the little notebook and _ turned 
to the address, a glow of triumphant 
satisfaction in his eyes. But as his 
glance fell upon the hastily scrawled 
words his heart suddenly sank. Street 
and number were there, most surely; 
but where was the lady’s name? In the 
confusion and embarrassment of that 
moment on the street car both he and 
his informants had failed to think of 
the fact that he was ignorant of her 
name as well as of her place of resi- 
dence. 

“Fool! Fool!’ muttered Leonard to 
himself. Was he always to blunder so? 
Always to find the room vacant as he 
entered it—vacant with the echo of a 
closing door beyond? 

Then his face brightened again. At 


least he had the street and number, and | 
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her first name was Elsa. He should 
find her and learn the rest. 

Elsa, Elsa, Elsa! The rhythm of the 
flying train repeated it to his willing 
ears as he journeyed on, and he closed 
his eyes and planned his future. 


IV. 


Next morning, at as early an hour as 
seemed in the least proper, John Leon- 
ard found his way to a certain quiet 
boarding house in an uptown street. 

He smiled a little, his sense of hu- 
mor getting the better of him. How 
was he to manage the quest? He could 
not very well ring the bell and ask if 
“Elsa” were at home. And supposing 
this possible, should he abruptly offer 


her the little package, exclaiming, by - 


way of explanation: “Madam, allow 
me to return your eyeglasses”? 

And then? What would there be left 
to him but to receive her surprised 
thanks and turn away? What excuse 
might there be for lingering? Would 
he be,any further upon his way than 
if he had never taken this journey? 
Yes! For he would again see her, and 
as for the rest, he might be inspired. 
He would risk his all, at any rate, come 
what-may. 

So with an indrawn breath he 
mounted the steps and rang the bell. It 
was answered by a not very tidy maid- 
servant, who eyed him with indifference. 

“Is the lady of the house at home?” 
asked Leonard. 

At the familiar phrase the maid 
straightened herself suspiciously and 
began to close the door. 

“We don’t want no books nor noth- 
in’,” she remarked, pertly. 

Leonard smiled. “I am not a book 
agent,” he said, quickly. “I merely 
wish to inquire <a 

At that moment a spare, black- 
gowned individual appeared at the back 
of the hall, and the doubtful maid 
turned to her. ; 

“Here’s some one wants to see you, 
mum,” she said, and gave up her post of 
responsibility to her mistress. It was a 
new experience for Leonard, and he 
smiled, in spite of his confusion. 
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“T shall not detain you more than a 
moment, madam,” he began. “I want 
to ask if among your boarders is a 
young woman whose first name is 
Elsa ?” 

The landlady stared her surprise. 

“I found something which belongs to 
her,” went on Leonard, not bettering 
his course, he feared, by his exceeding 
embarrassment. “A friend of the lady’s 
gave me this house as her address but 
neglected to tell me the whole name; I 
had heard her called Elsa.” 

It appeared a very lame story indeed, 
and he expected to see the door firmly 
closed in his face; but the woman was 
staring at him with the practiced eye 
of one who is often obliged to decide 
upon the characters of applicants for 
board and lodgings. 

The decision seemed to be in Leon- 
ard’s favor this time, for, after a 
thoughtful pause she replied, with a 
shake of the head: “I don’t seem to 
think of anyone by that name. What 
was she like?” 

“Oh, a little thing!’ was Leonard’s 
quick reply. A crowd of poetic de- 
scriptive phrases rushed to his lips, but 
he managed to keep them back. “A lit- 
tle girl with blue eyes,” he stammered, 
“and—she wears glasses.” 

“Oh!” A gleam of intelligence 
lighted the landlady’s features. “Do 
you mean the writer lady?” 

“The what?” asked Leonard, blankly. 

“The writer lady. She does pieces for 
the papers, and stories and poems, they 
say.” 

“Oh!” said Leonard. This was a 
revelation. , 

“She’s the only one in the house who 
wore glasses except the old gentleman 
in the front room. Maybe her eyes 
were blue; I didn’t notice. She’s little, 
anway. And her name ff 

The woman paused to pick up an en- 
velope lying on a marble-topped table 
near the door. “This came for her just 
now. Yes, the name is ‘Elsa’—I took 
it for ‘Elsie’ all along.” 

Leonard seized the envelope impa- 
tiently. It was yellow and bulky, and 
his unaccustomed eyes did not recognize 
its Ominous purport. 
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Andersen,” 
he read. Then he 
looked up. “May.1 
see Miss Andersen?” 
he asked. s 7 

The woman shook “/ 
her head. “She’s ¢ «% 
gone,” she said. 

“Gone ?” 

“Yes, back to Bos- 
ton. She left last 
night.” 

There was a mo- 
ment of blank pause, 
then he asked: ‘‘Have 
you her address?” 

The landlady fum- 
bled in a chatelaine 
bag at her belt and 
brought out a crum- 
pled paper, which she 
offered him. “I was 
to send any mail 
there,” she said. 

Leonard took out 
his notebook again 
and copied the new 
address beneath the 
other with a deter- 
mined setting of the 
chin that greatly 
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impressed the be- 
holder. 
Nef a. Irate R 
obliged to you,” he Saw her following another foot-path, her arms full of books, as usual. 


remarked, briefly, as 
the door at last closed upon him. 

He ran down the steps, consulting his 
watch meanwhile. “The train leaves at 
noon,” he said. “Just time to cut round 
to the hotel and get my grip.” 

The deed was done. He swung 
through the gates and onto the traim at 
the last moment, and found only a half 
seat in a crowded car. Poor air, crying 
children and a sense of inward fret and 
restlessness made the five or six hours 
seem twice their length; but when he at 
last walked out of the big station in 
Boston and met a refreshing east wind, 
hope and courage revived. 

Leonard made his way swiftly up 
Beacon Hill, and in one of the quiet 
corners forsaken of fashion he found the 
habitation he was seeking. 





As though in answer to the problem 
in his mind a placard stared at him from 
the parlor window: 

Furnished Room to Let, with or without 
Board. 

Leonard bounded up the steps. Fif- 
teen minutes later he found himself the 
occupant of that furnished room. 

It was bare and ugly enough with its 
walnut furnishings of a bygone day, and 
its one “oil” -painting, but Leonard 
smiled upon the four walls benignly. 

For the present, he had informed the © 
pleased landlady, he would take break- 
fasts and suppers in the house. 


V. 


He was sipping his coffee and pre- 
tending to read his newspaper when 
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as he, too, stepped 
out into the sum- 
mer sunshine. Was 
it to be expected 
that a girl should 
remember the face 
of a man who had 
merely repaired 
her eyeglasses ? 

The eyeglasses, 
by the way, were 
in his pocket. He 
had no intention of 
parting with them 
yet. He had dis- 
covered his Cin- 
derella, but he 
meant to make 
himself indispensa- 
ble before he re- 
vealed the _ glass 
slipper. 

For several days 
Leonard made lit- 
tle progress in his 
quest. He shared 
in the general rec- 
ognition of a fellow 
boarder. He had 
also discovered, by 
way of a half-open 
door, that a small 
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Regardless of painted warnings to “keep off the grass”, he quickly crossed the room near his own 


green space between them. 


she slipped into her place at the break- 
fast table with a soft-spoken ‘“good- 
morning” to the long tableful. After 
that she hardly lifted her eyes, being 
busy with a heap of letters by her plate. 
There she was, the unconscious lady 
of the blue eyes whom he had been so 
long pursuing, and Leonard calmlyread 
his newspaper until she left the room. 
Then he also arose. A little later he 
was standing in the hall when she came 
down the stairs, and he stepped aside 
and opened the door for her. She 
looked up a moment with a preoccu- 
pied nod and word of thanks,and Leon- 
ard felt a slight chill of disappointment. 
He had carried her face in his heart 
for many weeks, but she apparently had 
no memory whatever of his not un- 
comely visage. Then he shook himself 
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contained a writing 

table littered with 
books and papers, and a comfortable- 
looking couch well furnished with sofa 
pillows. That “the writing lady” had 
numerous friends of both sexes was an- 
other discovery, over which he frowned. 
It took something from his vision of her 
loneliness, her need of a protector. 

Yet for the present it was much to 
know that the same roof covered them; 
to walk past her door; to catch glimpses 
of a hurrying, girlish figure, and feel 
his strength depart suddenly, deli- 
ciously. 

But at last his opportunity came. Hur- 
rying back from business late one af- 
ternoon, he overtook Miss Andersen 
at the foot of the house steps. Under 
one arm she carried a pile of books, and 
as she bowed to Leonard, one of the 
volumes slipped and then the whole 

























































bundle went down on the sidewalk with 
a crash. 

The girl laughed and stooped to gath- 
er them up, but the young man was be- 
fore her. He swept up the scattered 
volumes, brushing off the dust witli his 
handkerchief. 

“J will carry them up for you,” he 
said, instead of returning them to her 
arms. 

“Thank you,” she replied, simply. 
“There are rather too many to take 
comfortably, but I have just been to 
the library, and I needed all these to- 
night.” 

They went upstairs together, and 
Miss Andersen threw open the door of 
her little study. Leonard stepped in, 
laying the books on the table, and 
glanced about meanwhile with a quick, 
pleased look which the girl did not fail 
to notice. 

“It is a cozy little den, isn’t it?’ she 
observed, in response to his look. She 
spoke with the simplicity of one who 
had never known conventionalities, or 
who had learned-the folly of them. 

Leonard smiled gratefully. “It is de- 
lightful!” he agreed. “But I don’t see 
how you have managed it—in a board- 
ing house.” She smiled, too, and re- 
plied in a mischievous whisper: “I 
bribed Mrs. Post to take out her chro- 
mos and other treasures; I told her they 
should not be trusted with so disorder- 
ly a person as myself!” 

“T wish I dared do the same,” said 
Leonard. He looked about again with 
a gentleness in his eyes which she did 
not understand. 

“So this is where you work?” he said 
at last. 

“Yes, and where I play when the 
work is done.” 

He took up his hat, feeling that there 
was no excuse to linger. 

“Tt seems very homelike to a lonely 
fellow,” he said, turning away. “Good- 
night, Miss Andersen.” 

The words lingered in her. ears, as 
they were well calculated to do. Where 
is the true woman who can refuse an 
appeal to her sympathy ? 

Who was this Mr. Leonard, she won- 
dered? What was he? A gentleman 
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—there was no doubt of that—and with 
“satisfactory references,” or shrewd 
Mrs. Post would never have allowed 
him to join her household. 

Ah, well, if he was lonely she must 
be a little more sociable. She had 
known loneliness herself. 

Upon the writing table stood a little 
glass vase. When Leonard came home 
next night the study door stood ajar, 
as it had a way of doing, for Miss An- 
dersen seldom remembered to close it 
when she went out. The open door sig- 
nified that the lady was not at home. 
Leonard tapped gently, and, as he ex- 
pected, there was no response, so he 
stepped in. From a twisted paper in his 
hand he drew forth a single pink rose- 
bud and put it in the vase. 

Some moments later Elsa Andersen 
found it there. 

‘Where did you come from?” she 
asked, in surprise, addressing the rose. 
“Who has been here?” She bent her 
cheek to the blossom and searched for 
a card. 

“Tt must have been one of the girls,” 
she said; then she noticed that there 
was no water in the vase. ‘‘No, it must 
have been one of the boys,” she de- 
clared, quickly. “But which one?” It 
was a pleasant little bit of homage, but 
it puzzled her. “I can’t think who 
would have done just this,” she reflected, 
as she filled the little vase with water. 

The rosebud stood beside her as she 
worked that evening. The next day it 
lost a petal, and upon the third day, 
when Elsa came in she found a fresh 
blossom in its place. 


The problem grew apace. “Some- - 


”” 


body wants to give me pleasure,” she 
said, half aloud, a pretty color mount- 
ing in her cheeks. ‘Well, I don’t know 
how to refuse, since the giver is not 
revealed in the gift, and I can’t neglect 
a flower even for propriety’s sake.” 
Her suspicion never once rested upon 
Leonard. She met him frequently now, 
and always with a cordial word and 
smile, remembering his plea of loneli- 
ness. He often overtook her on the 
street as she was returning from her 
daily walk and he from business. He 
loved her bright words, and she found 
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a pleasure in his quiet companionship 
and responsiveness. 

One afternoon she paused as they 
went up the steps together. “Mr. Leon- 
ard, would you like to join a little 
chafing-dish party in my room to- 
night?” she asked. “We're all queer 
people, workers, most of us, and with 
bees in our bonnets—but you are a 
worker, too, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Leonard said, smiling down 
at her, “I’m a worker—but not of your 
kind. I haven’t ink stains or paint on 
my fingers, but I’m sometimes of use 
to you clever people.” 

He had no mind to tell her more just 
then, and she asked no further question, 
except to repeat: “You Will come, 
then ?” 

“Gladly, if I will not be in the way,” 
he answered. “But I am not a clever 
person.” 

“All the better,” she replied, quickly, 
and ran up to her room. 

Leonard ate his supper in childish 
ecstasy of anticipation, but when at last 
he found himself at the study door 
and heard merry voices within he would 
have turned back had not Elsa Ander- 
sen looked up. The next moment he 
was being introduced to the little group; 
kindly, cordial folk all of them, who 
bade him be at home in their midst. 

But he was very silent; Elsa’s kind 
eyes gave him courage, constantly as- 
suring him that he was not forgotten, 
but he could not join in the clever talk 
of new books and pictures and their 
makers; he felt tongue-tied and out of 
his element. 

So this was the air she breathed; 
these were her friends; this was her 
life. It might have béen his life, too, 
once, but his feet had strayed long in 
other paths. Fool to dream that he 
could ever find his way back to that 
common road where they might walk 
together! Once he had sought her far 
and wide, feeling that to see her, to 
speak with her, to bring her his gifts, 
would be enough. Love must follow. 
And now he had found her; he met her 
every day; his roses bloomed beneath 
her eyes; and at last she had given him 
proof of kindly interest and intimacy; 
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yet he knew to-night that he had never 
been further from her when the mem- 
ory only of sweet eyes had fed an elu- 
sive hope of one day finding them. 

What use had she for a humdrum op- 
tician save that he provide her with 
glasses through which she might gaze 
upon a world he could not enter? 

Oppressed with the growing bitter- 
ness of his thoughts, Leonard at last 
arose and said good-night. The blue 
eyes he loved questioned him kindly, 
and he smiled into them. How heav- 
enly kind she was! 

“You were good to ask me,” he said, 
“but I cannot stay longer. I have work 
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The young man’s voice was deep with feeling, though 
he tried to speak lightly. 
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to do to-night,” he added, by way of ex- 
planation. 

Poor fellow! The work was with his 
own spirit. He knew he had a battle 
to fight by himself in the ugly board- 
ing-house room. 


VI. 

He was walking home across the 
Garden the next afternoon when he saw 
her following another footpath, her arms 
full of books as usual. 

Regardless of painted warnings to 
“keep off the grass,” he quickly crossed 


.the green space between them and took 


the books away from her. “They are 


too heavy,” he said, sharply ; “you ought , 


not to carry so many.” 

“Had to,” she replied, amused at his 
tone. “Work that must be done, or 
Mrs. Post will set little me and my be- 
longings out on the sidewalk.” She 
laughed, but there was a weary note in 
her voice. 

“You are tired,” he said, with a touch 
of solicitude which he could not con- 
trol. 

She looked up gratefully. “So are 
you,” she said. “I am afraid you 
worked too long last night.” Then a 
troubled look clouded her eyes. “I’m 
afraid, too, you did not care for my 
friends,” she said; “weren’t they nice 
to you?” 

His face flushed hotly. “Of course I 
liked them,” he stammered, ‘‘but—they 
showed me what a dull fellow Iam. I 
felt out of place, and so——” 

“You ran away,” finished his com- 
panion. “Well, clever people are wear- 
ing.” 

“Especially when you aren’t clever,” 
said Leonard, sighing. 

The girl looked up. “There are two 
kinds of ‘clever,’” she said, quickly, 
“and you’re the other kind.-When you 
know my poor friends better, you'll find 
they are not so different, after all.” 

So she had not given him up entirely! 
He was grateful, but the cloud on his 
spirit was not yet lifted by her kindness. 
At the door of her room he paused to 
deliver the books. 
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“Won't you walk into my parlor?’ ” 
she quoted, smilingly. 

“T’d love to stop forever in such a 
pretty web,” he answered; “but I know 
you are busy.” 

“Not till after tea,” she said. “Please 
come in.” 

Leonard drew from inside his coat 
a twisted paper and handed it to her. 

“Here is your rose,” he said, simply. 

She looked up at him for a moment 
with startled eyes; then her glance fell 
to the little vase whose flower was just 
beginning to fade; after that she slowly 
untwisted the paper and a fresh, fra- 
grant blossom lay in her hand. 

“Then, it was you?” she Said, softly. 

“Of course,’ he replied, as though 
there could be no question. 

“T didn’t know,” she said. “It was 
very kind.” 

“Do you mind?” he asked, after a 
little pause. 

She tried to meet his eyes smilingly. 

“Mind?” she said. “Does a body 
mind when some one is so good as to 
bring her roses?” 

But the eyes could not meet his quite 
fully, after all, and he turned aside to 
the table and picked up a book, that 
she might have time to regain her com- 
posure. 

It was a volume of Browning, and it 
opened at “Life ina Love.” 


Escape me? 

Never— 

Beloved! 

While I am I, and you are you, 

So long as the world contains us both, 

Me the loving and you the loath, 

While the one eludes, must the other pursue. 


He closed the book suddenly, his eye 
flashing. Why should he tamely give 
up because he was “the other kind of 
clever”? Why should he be so sure 
she would find him dull? Had he done 
much as yet to prove himself other- 
wise? No, but he could. He would 
strive for what he wanted—strive man- 
fully ; and if it was not what she wanted, 
why, the decision must rest with her at 
last. His trying could not harm her. 

“You are tired,” he said, and there 
was a masterful ring in his voice. “To- 
morrow is Sunday. Will you go off 































with me for a whole day beside the sea? 
Have I any right to ask you to go?” 

She was tired and very weary of bat- 
tling for herself. The suggestion came 
enticingly, but with the discovery of the 
roses still confusing her she hesitated. 
He was different from other men she 
knew; perhaps he meant all this differ- 
ently; but while she hesitated he said 
again: ‘Have I any right to ask you?” 

“T don’t think Mrs. Grundy abides 
on this street,” she said, deciding swift- 
ly with her inclinations. “Yes, I will 
go, thank you. The sea always puts 
new life in me.” 

The supper gong sounded from re- 
gions below, and he left her with a 
glance of boyish pleasure. 

He knew that he had scored his first 
victory, and all things else seemed pos- 
sible. 

VII. 

The summer days began to shorten, 
and those who remained in the city 
sighed for a hint of autumn; but Leon- 
ard did not sigh except in rare moments 
when he stopped to doubt. 

That first day at the sea together had 
been one of deep delight. He had come 
home more helplessly in love than ever. 
In the other occasional half holidays 
that she had granted him they had made 
for the country and tramped fields and 
woods like happy children; or found 
river and canoe and quiet shadows. 
Then there had been the daily meet- 
ings; encounters on the street or in 
the Garden; rare moments in her little 
“den”; and the roses had continued to 
blossom on Elsa’s writing table un- 
abashed. 

In all this pleasant intimacy he had 
grown to know the girl beneath the 
smiling face; the plucky little woman 
who never complained or whimpered. 
There had been wonderful hours when 
she had even talked to him of her work 
and her ambitions. 

But there was one thorn’ which 
pricked the deeper as autumn ap- 
proached. He knew how he loved her, 
Heaven help him! but he was not at all 
sure that the summer had spoken to her 
with the same voice. 
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He had seen her with other friends 
and had jealously observed the spirit of 
frank camaraderie which existed be- 
tween her and other men; he knew how 
many interests she must have in which 
he could not share. 

Often he resolved to end uncertainty. 
He had tried his best to win, and she 
must know. But he waited, dreading 
the word which would end all this sweet 
relationship, if she must indeed decide 
against him. 

One evening, when the heat in his 
room and the gloom upon his spirits 
seemed unbearable, Leonard .suddenly 
arose and walked down the hall to the 
study door. It stood ajar, and his fa- 
miliar tap brought the accustomed 
“Come in.” 

Elsa was sitting at her table, papers 
and books piled about her; a dispirited- 
looking pen resting limply in one hand, 
while the other quite unconsciously 
clasped the vase that held her rose. 

“You are busy?” he asked. 

“Yes, but not for long,” she said. 
“Come in; you won’t trouble me.” 

As she bent above her work he wan- 
dered about the room, picking up a book, 
gazing at a picture, and wondering how 
he had ever dared to believe that he 
could be anything to her. What need 
had she of anyone, this self-reliant little 
girl, with her art and her enthusiasms ? 

And while he roved and fretted Elsa’s 
pen lagged and she was watching him 
furtively. Two great tears slowly 
welled up in her eyes and splashed on 
the paper. Impatient at this sign of 
weakness, she hastily dabbed at her eyes 
with her handkerchief, and in so doing 
of course she knocked off her glasses. 
They bounded from the table to the 
floor with a little crash, and at the fa- 
miliar sound Leonard turned. At sight 
of the broken glasses he smiled; but 
when he saw the wet eyes his smile 
vanished. 

In that moment he knew her. need of 
him. After all, she was little and un- 
friended and tired, and she needed him. 

He went quickly to her side and laid 
his hand over hers. “You must not 
work any more to-night,” he said. 

“TI can’t,” she replied, hysterically. 
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“T’ve broken my glasses, and they’re 
the last pair I possess. I don’t know 
how I am to get any more, either. Look 
at that!” and she pointed to a pile of 
bulky envelopes whose meaning Leon- 
ard had learned to recognize ere this. 
“All came back to-night,” she observed, 
tragically. 

“Who cares?” he said, his hand still 
on hers. “I can help you.” 

“Can you finish my story for me?” 
she asked, trying to smile. “I vowed 
I would do it to-night, and I thought 
it was going to be good, but now— 
when I’m nearly done with it—the lover 
won't propose.” 

“Dear, I love you,’ 
side her. 

“Oh! he’s said that,” murmured the 
troubled author. 

“Elsa, I love you.” 

“But her name isn’t Elsa, it’s Mar- 
ion, and——” 

Ieonard arose with an_ indulgent 
smile. 

“Little girl, will you come out in the 
Garden and walk with me? It’s 
abominably hot here. You can’t work, 
and I have a story of my own to tell 
you. Will you come?” 

“Are you willing to lead the blind?” 
she asked. ‘I could not see your face 
clearly across the room now.” 

“You will not need to look so far for 
it,” he said. 

Once out of doors, he drew her hand 
within his arm and led her through the 
forsaken streets and into the cool shad- 
ows of the Garden. 

“My story is about a prince,” he be- 
gan. “Do you remember Cinderella?” 

“Remember Cinderella? When I 
was a little girl didn’t I always lorg for 
a fairy godmother and a pair of glass 
slippers? But I never had one,” she 
sighed, “nor a slipper to lose at the 
prince’s ball; nor a prince’s ball to go 
£0.’ 

Her words stirred him. 

“My story is about a_ latter-day 
prince,” he went on. ‘He was born into 
a good enough sort of kingdom, but he 
did not care for it at all. When the 
other princes, his playmates, were fit- 
ting for college and preparing to do 


’ 


said the man be- 





great battle in the world, he yawned 
over his Latin and had plebeian sigh- 
ings for the humbler walks of life; 
and so, like most stubborn fellows, he 
had his way. He went 'to join the 
workers, but not a very interesting 
band. He found himself in a strange 
place where they made eyeglasses and 
spectacles for the clever folk of the 
world who had spent their eyes upon 
the world’s service—or pleasure.” 

Just here his companion looked up 
swiftly. She had never questioned him 
about his work; and he had waited until 
now to tell her. 

“Well,” he went on, “one day when 
this fellow was beginning to think him- 
self a fool he suddenly met his princess. 
She had smashed her glasses, you see, 
before his particular shop, and came 
in to ask his service. And he had to 
play business man then when he longed 
to kneel at her feet, and he had to let her 
hand him money for his service—all 
this when he had been looking into her 
eyes. Well, he could not keep her there, 
and she went out into the world again, 
but her face stayed in his heart, and he 
tramped the streets for days in search 
of her. He met her again at last, but 
not at a ball, for this prince was no 
special credit to the family, and _ his 
father was not giving balls for him just 
then. But he saw her next at a great 
concert. He was among the standing 
crowd near the stage; she was in the 
balcony. After he discovered her, the 
prince saw no one else. Perhaps that 
was why he alone noticed it when the 
princess’ eyeglasses took a flying leap 
to the stage.” 

The hand on his arm stirred suddenly, 
but Leonard covered it with his own. 
“The prince had secured his glass slip- 
per, you see, but when he went in 
search of her, the princess had vanished 
like Cinderella of the old tale. I shall 
not tell you now how he hoped and 
despaired and hoped again; how, learn- 
ing her address accidentally, he chased 
after her to New York, only to find 
she had again eluded him; then how he 
discovered her name and her regular 
abiding place, and how the kindly fates 
at last granted him the privilege of liv- 
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ing near her and seeing her often—for 
I want to end my story. You see, this 
poor prince of mine didn’t dare to pre- 
sent the slipper even when he had found 
his princess. At first he was afraid to 
give it for fear she would just say 
‘thank you,’ and dismiss him from her 
presence; and then, as he learned to 
know her more and love her better, as 
every day taught him more of her worth 
and gentle ways, he began to despair 
utterly, for she hadn’t an idea that he 
was the prince, and even had she treas- 
ured such a notion, there seemed little 
chance of her caring a rap for the de- 
votion of so dull a fellow. For the poor 
devil fhadn’t even a kingdom to offer 
her. He had sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage; and that was the 


- toughest thing he had to bear. He 


knew that he might have been such a 
prince as she would have welcomed if 
he hadn’t forsaken his kingdom. As it 
was, he could only tell her that his 
heart was hers to trample on forever, if 
she wanted it; that he would always be 
at her service to mend her little eye- 
glasses or supply her with new ones; 
and that, although he could not always 
share in her beautiful work, he could 
reverence and love her-every bit of it, 
and would cheerfully agree to knock 
down any puppy of a critic who didn’t.” 

The young man’s voice was deep with 
feeling, though he tried to speak light- 
ly. The small hand lay so motionless 
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on his arm a sudden sense of fear and 
doubt swept over him, but all at once 
he heard a little sob. 

Leonard stopped right there, and, in 
the shadow of a group of trees, his arms 
went about her. 

“And once I thought you lacked sen- 
timent and imagination,” she faltered, 
penitently. 

He lifted her drooping face and 
turned it toward the light. 

“Blue eyes, look into mine,” he said. 
“I’m not across the room, dear. Can’t 
you see it all in my face—all I want to 
say and can’t?” 

“Poor prince!” she whispered, smil- 
ing through her tears. 

“Tell me you love me a little,” he 
demanded, but she shook her head. 

“Tt wouldn’t be true,” she said—‘a 
little.” 

He understood. His arms were about 
her again and his lips found hers. 

When they parted in the shadow of 
the door an hour later she said softly: 
“But you are the prince and you have 


‘brought me the kingdom. I’m not a 


princess; I’m just Cinderella, without 
even a fairy godmother.” 

He kissed her again. 

“May I go back and finish my story 
now?” she asked. 

From his pocket he took the little 
eyeglass case and placed it in her hand. 

“Here is the glass slipper,” he said. 


e 


Luck 


THROW a feather on the waters smooth, 
And like a stone at once ’tis lost to view. 
I throw a feather in the air; forsooth, 


It drops like lead right at my feet. And you 





You cast an ingot, be it lead or gold, 
Upon the surface of the rippling lake, 
And, faith, it floats away with buoyance bold, 
Witt saucy eddies in its lucky wake. 
And that’s the difference ’twixt our lives, I ween: 
Things float for you. For me they sink, unseen. 
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PROPOSED THIRTY-DAY ROUTE AROUND THE WORLD 


Around the Mart 


By A. H. 


HAT he will take a party of guests 
around the earth with the moon 
is the astounding promise made 

by Prince Hilkoff, minister of Russian 
railways. 

The prince’s plans have been some- 
what retarded by the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese War, but whichever 
side is the conqueror, it is the intention 
of the Americanized Slav, who learned 
his trade in Yankee railway shops, to 
eventually carry out his promise and 
take tourists around the globe in twenty- 
eight days. 

The way the prince figures it out, the 
prospective globe trotter would leave 
New York by the Empire State Express 
on February 1, arriving in Montreal 
in time to catch the hundred-hour ex- 
press for Vancouver, where a fast flyer 
of the Canadian Pacific Steamship Line 
would be in waiting. Nine days later, or 
say thirteen days from New York, the 
tourist would land at Hakodate, in 
northern Japan, from which point an 
express steamer of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway fleet would rush him, in an- 
other day,across the Japan Sea to Vladi- 
vostok, the Pacific terminus of the 
trans-Siberian Railway. From Vladi- 





1 With the Vioon’ 
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vostok to the Atlantic seaboard is about 
six thousand miles. Prince Hilkoff pro- 
poses to relay his trans-Asian Railway 
with heavier American steel rails, be- 
sides establishing electric power sta- 
tions, so that he may send an electric 
express across Asia and Europe, from 
ocean to ocean, within nine days. It 
then remains for the ordinary ocean 
flyer to land the globe trotter in New 
York a few hours within the thirty 
days; if it is a record-breaker, he may, 
perhaps, complete the voyage within 
twenty-eight days, and so travel around 
the earth with the moon. The Russian 
prince also takes into consideration that 








THE FAST FLYER TO HAKODATE, IN NORTHERN JAPAN 
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chance of apparently keeping even with 
the record of the moon, as he gains a 
day on the trip around the globe, while 
the westbound passenger loses a day. 

I tried the trip myself, but quickly 
discovered that I could not cover the 
ground in nearly the time limit sug- 
gested by Prince Hilkoff ; but then I did 
not follow the exact route he has laid 
out, and his arrangements for fast 
steamers and close connections had not 
been made, nor had the roadbed of the 
trans-Siberian Railway settled  suffi- 
ciently for the running of fast trains. 

The trip across the continent from 
New York was made in four and a half 
days, and so far Prince Hilkoff’s calcu- 
lations were practically correct. Choos- 
ing the steam- 
ship China, of 
the Pacific 
Mail Line 
from San 
Francisco, we 
found our- 
selves in Hon- 
olulu before 
the week had 


AROUND THE EARTH WITH THE MOON 


the eastbound tourist has a_ better - 
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who went by the Vancouver Line, but 
we spent our nights on deck—every one 
of them, an all but impossible feat, even 
in midsummer, on the fast northern 
line. 

In Japan there was the choice of the 
national vehicle, the jinrikisha — or 
man-power carriage—or the dainty lit- 
tle railway that runs the length of the 
islands. We chose the latter, and 
reached Nagasaki at the end of the sec- 
ond day, two days ahead of the steamer 
we had abandoned. At Nagasaki we 
took one of the Russian steamers, the 
Korneloff, since sunk by the Japanese, 
and in three days reached Port Arthur, 
the southern terminus of the trans-Si- 
berian Railway. 

The Japanese will probably make 
Fusan, at the 
extreme south- 
ern end of 
Korea, the new 
terminal of 
the trans- 
Asian Rail- 
way, having 
already _prac- 
tically com- 








quite ended. 





T h e China— TRANS-SIBERIAN BRIDGE OVER THE JEWSOEK RIVER. IT IS THE COM- 
PLETION OF THIS BRIDGE WHICH MAKES THE TRIP POSSIBLE 


five . thousand 
tons—was_ for 
many years the leviathan of the Pacific ; 
now, however, that the Great Northern 
steamships from Puget Sound are in 
commission, these thirty-seven thou- 
sand-ton monsters are the _ largest 
freight carriers afloat. They make the 
trip direct to Japan without stop, and 
it was Prince Hilkoff’s hope that 
Vladivostok and Seattle would be their 
terminals on either side of the Pacific, 
giving to Russia and America an all- 
rail and water line around the globe, 
for it was Russia’s intention to utilize 
her auxiliary cruisers of the Volunteer 
Fleet in the inauguration of a fast 
steamship service between St. Peters- 
burg and New York. 

In choosing the longer southern 
route, we escaped the cold, foggy days 
of the Northern Pacific, making the trip 
from San Francisco in eighteen days, a 
week longer en route than our friends 








pleted the line 
northward 
from this point 
to a junction 
with the great Russian railway. 

Russian railway time-tables demon- 
strated that the trip from Port Arthur 
to Moscow was being made most regu- 
larly within sixteen days, with a printed 
promise of continued reduction in time. 
But the Russian is leisurely in his hab- 
its, and with the twenty-minute stop at 
each and every station, the traveler who 
made the trip across Siberia within three 
weeks considered himself lucky. 

Across northern Europe by the 
Northern Express was but a flying trip 
of two or three days. The luxury of 
the gymnasium, spacious bath rooms 
and wide parlors of the trans-Siberian 
Express was missed on the narrow 
gauge continental railways, but speed 
accelerated from fifteen to almost fifty 
miles an hour is ample compensation, 
to the train-sick American tourist. 
Across the pond on one of the swift 
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French liners consumed another week, 
and the journey was at an end. 
Around the world in eighty days is 
a delightful trip. Globe trotting in forty 
days is an easy possibility, if exact rail 
and boat connections are made and the 
shortest route selected. But—‘Around 
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the whole World in a Lunar Month’? 
Well, some years must yet elapse be- 
fore Prince Hilkoff will be able to carry 
out the ambition of his life, and take 
the American friends, whom he has in- 
vited to accompany him, on his first 
trip around the globe with the moon. 


Qe 


The Mighty Smiths 


MITH, Smith, 
Smith, Smith! 


Oh, what a name to conjure with! 
With Tubal Cain, that mighty man, 
’Tis said the tribe of Smith began; 
For Tubal Cain, as well we know, 
His mighty bellows used to blow, 
And wonders great his smithy did 
Ere Cheops built his pyramid ; 

And that is why the tribe of Smith 
To-day the world must reckon with. 


Smith, Schmidt, 
Smyth, Smythe, 


Smid, Smit, 
Schmid! 


Go where you will, the tribe of Smith 
Will always claim some kin or kith. 


What matters spelling? 


Smythe or Smith, 


’Tis still a name to conjure with. 

Yea, Smyth or Schmidt or Smit or Smid, 
*Tis still a name to conjure wid. 
Howe’er they spell it, ’tis the same 
Old-fashioned, eighteen-karat name. 


Schmidt, Schmid, 


Smid, Smit, 


Smythe, Smyth, 


Smith! 


A hundred million Smiths there are, 
Ruled over by kaiser, king, or czar, 
Or president—a countless host, 
Whose deeds of daring are their boast. 
Some day, when there is tempting weather, 
These mighty Smiths will get together 
And form a nation of their own. 
Yea, they’ll erect one common throne, 
And pitch all others—wouldn’t we ?— 
Into the raging, restless sea ; 
And though with ire their rivals burst, 
They’ll be compelled to bow the knee 
In most abject humility 
To Smith, great Smith—King Smith the First! 





WIL.is LEoNARD CLANAHAN. 
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~ODDLES had proposed, but Tid- 
dles, his twin, had declined. The 
venture appeared too parlous. 
The walnuts were tempting, but Deacon 
Whitlock was a stern, jealous man. 
Tiddles had witnessed him jogging 
into town from his place on the out- 
skirts, his stovepipe beaver planted 
firmly upon his iron-gray crown, and 
his face set austerely in the direction 
of his going. Boys had been caught in 
the deacon’s trees, and boys had_ been 
rigorously punished. Local history 
failed not in warning. Tiddles deemed 
discretion the better part of valor; and 
while the deacon’s walnuts would taste 
marvelously sweet, there were other 
trees that would do. 

However, Toddles, in a fit of pique, 
determined to go ahead alone. Hav- 
ing accomplished the deed, he could 
gioat—and this would afford him more 
satisfaction than even the nuts. Still, 
in itself the enterprise was worth the 
effort. 

Deacon Whitlock’s three black-wal- 
nut trees were located in a small, cup- 
like hollow about an eighth of a mile 
from his house. The deacon was very 
partial to his three trees. They were 


all that he had; but in his opinion, and 
also in current repute, they were the 
finest specimens of the black walnut for 
leagues around. 
dals climbing these trees, 


The thought of van- 
or casting 





TIDD LES TODDLES 






he Adventure of the Deacon’s Walnuts. 


sticks and stones into them, thereby 
maltreating the bark and twigs, or gath- 
ering from them in any manner what- 
soever, was his annual horror. When he 
himself reaped the crop—which he re- 
ligiously did, and nobody but himself 
knew what became of it—he picked up 
the windfalls, and with a long pruning- 
hook and delicate touch carefully 
snipped the persistent among the fruit. 

All human beings have a fad. His 
three black-walnut trees constituted the 
deacon’s. 

It struck. Toddles that could a lad 
achieve those trees, even one of them, 
and purloin, say, a few nuts, he would 
gain much distinction, and the nuts 
would be accordingly luscious. The 
feat appealed to his hardy spirit—the 
more so, as his contrary brother had 
elected to play the craven, and had 
prophesied evil. 

Shucks! He wasn’t er of the 
deacon—who always came into town 
on Saturday, anyhow. And all in the 
translucent October morn he trudged 
boldly forth. 

With a final “Uh-uh, I ain’t goin’,” 
Tiddles remained behind; not altogeth- 
er destitute of the wish that his brother 
might be foiled, thus vindicating his 
own position. 

Toddles, with apparent unconcern— 
the unconcern of a dog meditating a 
descent upon another dog’s bone— 














sauntered through town,  rebuffing 
sundry greetings, and with a wily cir- 
cuit reconnoitered the Whitlock pre- 
serves. He approached through the 
wood that, bordering the pasture lot, 
was stopped by the deacon’s barbed- 
wire fence. 

The coast was clear. The Whitlock 
stronghold, beyond and to his right, its 
gray roof and dingy gables just show- 
ing through the tops of the sumac, be- 
trayed no menacing symptom. Tod- 
dles slipped through the fence, and on 
hands and knees crawled forward 
amidst the scattered sumac. Occasion- 
ally he was forced to halt—the locomo- 
tion being of a nature arduous even for 
a youth of ten—and sink, prostrated 
and sprawled, to recuperate. Once the 
ground proceeded to slope to form the 
hollow, advance was swifter; and yet, 
unmolested and unturned, in the bot- 
tom of the cup he squatted—listening, 
panting, triumphant. 

Around about the air was spicy, still, 
golden; the only sounds were cackle of 
chickens, twitter of birds, and other in- 
nocent rural notes; overhead were the 
walnut branches, well laden; underfoot 
a few crispy leaves and twigs, and fallen 
nuts. Sumac, frost-crimsoned, fringed 
the hollow, growing thickest on the 
house side. 

Toddles unfurled a sack which he had 
borne, cleverly but somewhat bulkily 
wadded between his jacket and the 
small of his back, and hastened to make 
his hay while the fickle sun shone. 

Industriously and feverishly he gath- 
ered the fallen nuts—so fat, so large, so 
splendid, and so rebuking. 

It required only a paltry fifteen min- 
utes to accomplish this, and the sack, 
after the very last globe had been 
chucked in, was, after all, miserably de- 
ficient; so many and such better nuts 
hung amidst the branches overhead. 
With a crooked stick Toddles managed 
to knock down those that hung the low- 
est; but there were yet others just 
above. 

With aim more or less successful he 
essayed a few casts. 

Had Toddles Brown but projected his 
horoscope for this Saturday morning, 
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he would have come not; he would 
have seen that a malignant influence 
was, at the time being, dominating his 
natal star. Deacon Whitlock had not 
gone to town! 

From the orchard, where she had is- 
sued to collect apples for a Sunday pie, 
the hired girl beheld a peculiar agitation 
in one of the walnut-trees—whose 
bushy tops were visible, rising from the 
hollow—and, scanning suspiciously, she 
beheld the agitation repeated. Drop- 
ping the apples from her apron, she 
flew, as should a dutiful girl who has 
the interests of her employer at heart 
and also despises boys, out from the 
orchard and into the house. 

“Deacon Whitlock! Deacon Whit- 
lock!” she screamed. ‘“Somebody’s 
after your walnuts! Somebody’s club- 
bin’ the trees!” 

With a muttered exclamation, the 
deacon came clumping up the cellar 
stairs—below, he had been repairing his 
potato-bin—and seizing his stovepipe 
beaver—an essential—he sallied to the 
rescue. 

“Here, Shep! 
he summoned. 

Whereupon Shep left his sunny spot 
of slothful slumber, and, shaggy, 
sharp-nosed, tawny, bounded alertly 
ahead. 

“Sic ’em!”’ bade the deacon, waving 
his hand in the direction of the walnut 
tops, and pressing wrathfully after. 

Bowling on, in eager but blind doggy 
accomplishment of his master’s injunc- 
tion, Shep burst through the sumac 
bushes bordering the hollow, and then 
at sight of Toddles stopped short. Tod- 
dles, who had been so engrossed in 
pelting a particularly stubborn pair of 
nuts that only at the instant had he 
noted the approach of some alien body, 
also stopped short. Boy and dog sur- 
veyed each other. 

“Go home, sir!” urged Toddles soft- 
ly—the intruder being, by association, 
objectionable. 

This was 


Come er-r-r, Shep!” 


sufficient for Shep. 


Abruptly he exploded into a frantic vol- 
ley of staccato barks, running forward, 
jumping back, and dancing in a circle. 
appalled, 


Toddles, faced and 


him, 
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planned heedful retreat. In the near 
distance sounded the deacon’s hail : 

“Sic ’em, Shep! Sic ’em!” 

Shep “sicked ’em” harder than ever. 
His voice was incessant, his gyrations 
menacing and acrobatic. Toddles 
paled and wavered. There was no use 
arguing with such a dog, backed up, 
as now he was, by authority. Escape 
through the barbed-wire fence was 
rendered out of the question; and inas- 
much as the ground would not open 
beneath his feet, Toddles accepted the 
alternative. Suddenly grabbing for a 
limb overhead, he swung himself upon 
it, and thence climbed. At this evidence 
of a guilty conscience Shep went into 
hysterics, and made a great demonstra- 
tion of following. A bit scared, Tod- 
dles sat like a treed cub, and, with no 
little apprehension, waited. Under his 
perch, on the ground, the gunny-sack 
loomed, knotty and accusing. 

Onward was hurrying the deacon. 
Presently Toddles descried the stove- 
pipe head-gear riding the sumac; then 
down into the hollow plunged the 
wearer. 

“A-a-a-ah! I got you, you young 
villain! Ketched in the act, hey? Come 
down out of that!” 
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‘Go home, sir!” urged Toddles, softly. 


Toddles only gazed. 

“Come down, I say!’ again ordered 
the deacon, emphasizing with a stick 
that he had acquired en route. 

Toddles only shook his head. 

“Naw. Uh-uh!” he faltered. 

The deacon circled the tree. He 
placed a tentative hand against the 
trunk, and hesitated. Shep, by stand- 
ing with forepaws scratching the bark, 
imitated him. To Toddles, watching, 
*twas plain that neither deacon nor dog 
could climb a tree. Thereat Toddles 
took heart. 

“Come down, I say!’ shouted the 
deacon, angrily glaring up. 

“Uh-uh! You come up,” responded 
Toddles impudently, grinning down; 
and he further encouraged himself by 
mocking and aggravating Shep. 

“You—young—rascal!” gasped the 
deacon, with all the expression of tone 
permitted’ to a deacon. “So you won't 
come down, hey? I'll get you! I'll get 
you! ~ What’s your name?” 

“Puddin’ tame; ask me again an’ I'll 
tell you the same!’ retorted Toddles, 
most irritating. 

“Hey?” said the deacon. “Puddin’ 
tame, is it? I'll ‘puddin’ tame’ ye! 
You’ll be mighty tamer when I’ve got 
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through with ye. Here, Shep!” he con- . 


tinued. “Watch him, Shep! Watch 
aa 

And leaving Shep—who attempted 
the difficult feat of following his master 
with one eye and keeping the other di- 
rected into the tree—the deacon strode 
determinedly, ominously, away in the 
direction whence he had come. 

With vague uneasiness Toddles ob- 
served the deacon’s departure. Once 
the stovepipe hat turned, on a pivot, 
and a hand flourished a stick in bully- 
ing reminder; then stick lowered, hat 
again turned and resumed its progress 
amidst the sumac growth. Soon it 
dipped over the crest and disappeared. 

Shep whined impatiently ; and, bright- 
eyed, red-tongued, reached up along 
the tree-trunk. Toddles coaxed him. 








“Come down out of that tree, I say!” ordered the deacon. 








“Come on up, Shep! Come on, old 
fellow !” 

But after one or two_ ineffectual 
scrambles, mingled with short, desir- 
ous yelps, Shep contented himself with 
sitting upon his haunches and gazing. 
Toddles, desisting from his tantalizing 
words and motions, gazed back. 

“Nice Shep! Good old doggie!” he 
cajoled—not so much with purpose ma- 
licious, or even distinct, as with the 
spontaneousness which exists between 
boy and dog. 

Shep wagged his tail, sweeping the 
ground in.a small arc. From his long, 
red tongue steadily dripped the water. 

“Nice old Shep!” proclaimed Tod- 
dles. 

Shep mildly whined. Toddles 
searched in his pockets; and, favored 
by chance, brought to light, 
amidst crumbs, a fragment of 
cooky. 

“Here, Shep!” he said; and 
tossed it down. 

Shep licked it up and gob- 
bled it very hastily ; and again 
assumed his pose of expect- 
ancy. His attitude was not so 
much menace or defiance as 
it was an invitation for the 
boy to descend and play on 
equal footing. 

However, Toddles de- 
murred at proffering his 
legs, during the necessary 
dangling process, to those 
open jaws. 

Providence, in guise of a 
gray rabbit, intervened, to cut 
the Gordian knot. Into the 
arena suddenly bolted a cot- 
ton-tail, scurrying from some 
peril, real or fancied, afar; 
and, astounded, wheeling 
short, scooted diagonally 
across the cup and plunged 
again into the sumac. Shep 
sprang to all four feet, and, 
for a moment paralyzed by 
the daring of the apparition, 
stood transfixed, quivering. 

“Sichim, Shep! Sic! Sic!’ 
spurred Toddles, excited, 
recklessly lunging to earth. 
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With yelp 

impetu- 
ous Shep 
obeyed. Tod- 
dles’ impulse 
was to join in 
t he chase; 
but = oppor- 
tunity of a 
different mna- 
ture nudged 
him, and, half 
dragging the 
sack, he 
wasted no 
time upon the 
order of. his 
seeking a dis- 
trict less hos- 
tile. 

In propor- 
tion, evident- 
ly, as the evil 
planet of one twin set, it rose for the 
other. For Tiddles, having stayed in 
safety as long as he could, now, with a 
disquieting feeling that, perhaps, after 
all, Toddles was getting something that 
he himself might as well have, was 
drawing near. 

His course was leading him to the 
walnut patch by approach at right an- 
gles to that which Toddles had chosen. 
Tiddles had selected the sumac instead 
of the wood. Even in the thick of the 
bushes he trod with circumspection, be- 
ing of courage timid. The sumac was 
as high as his head, with numerous lit- 
tle clearings. While in one of these 
clearings he had cautiously paused, he 
was startled by a frightful crashing of 
brush, and abruptly, across the clearing 
and almost against his very legs, dashed 
a yellowish, hairy shape, and disap- 
peared on the other side. Tiddles’ h@art 
jumped into his mouth. 

*Twas merely Shep, blundering like 
a dorr-beetle in a lighted room, on a 
wild, methodless quest for the rabbit. 
His speed was prodigious, and a fine 
example of misdirected energy. Frozen 
stiff, Tiddles stood listening, looking. 
Again, in his comet path, sped athwart 
the sight the insensate Shep—a portent 
of lolling tongue, shaggy body, and 


“Ain't stealin’ your old nuts. 
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ing tail. Tid- 
dles quaked. 
Wolf? Mad 
dog? Beast 
unknown, 
uncata- 
logued in his 
mind? Turn- 
ing, he fled, 
headlong, at 
a tangent, 
breasting the 
bushes, seek- 
ing safety. 
In fancy he 
felt the mon- 
ster upon his 
trail. 

While thus 
the fortunes 
of the Brown 
twins tossed 
and vacillated, what of the deacon in 
his wrath? Having stationed the faith- 
less Shep on guard at Toddles’ tree, the 
deacon had set out to procure a ladder. 
There are other ways to kill a cat be- 
sides choking it to death with butter- 
milk, and if Toddles would not come 
down of his own volition, he should be 
hauled down. 

However, the pesky ladder was not 
where it should be, by the barn—and 
the barn was some distance down the 
slope, from the house. In response to 
his testy questionings, he learned that 
the ladder was in the orchard, up the 
slope and across the road from the 
house. Thither the deacon, irate and 
implacable, toiled. The ladder was 
leaning into an apple-tree. The deacon 
lowered it, at risk of, and impeded by, 
his beaver, and, shouldering it, started 
for the walnut clump, which constituted 
the farthest angle of the triangle which 
he had been forced to describe. 

He had proceeded but a few steps 
when into his field of vision came labor- 
ing lustily- the figure of Tiddles, who, 
having emerged from the dangerous 
zone of the sumac, was now pantingly 
crossing the orchard. 

The deacon, well-nigh scandalized at 
the sight, dropped his ladder: 
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Leggo my ea-ea-ear-r-r-r |” 
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“Hi!” he yelled, bustling ‘to intercept. 
“Hi y 

The angry summons reached Tid- 
dies’ ears, and halted him. He had no 
idea of resisting authority, especially 
when he had committed no wrong. In 
fact, he was rather glad to be rescued. 

The deacon, with a peculiar hobbling, 
crotchety haste, bore down upon him. 

The deacon clutched him tightly by 
the shoulder. 

“You—young—villain!” wheezed the 
deacon. ‘Thought to get away, did ye? 
But I ketched you! I ketched you! 
How’d you make out of that tree, hey ?” 

“Wasn't in any tree,” declared Tid- 
dles sullenly. 

The deacon’s grasp hurt and offended 
him. 

“Wasn’t in any tree, hey?’ ex- 
claimed the deacon, his rage mounting 
higher and higher. “My soul! Do you 
know what becomes of boys who lie and 
steal? Hey? Do you?” he demanded, 
shifting his hold from the Tiddles 
shoulder to the Tiddles right ear, and 
jerking the Tiddles head about. 

Tiddles suffered his head to be posed 
as the deacon listed. 

“Haven’t stole, an’ haven’t told any 
lie, either!’ he retorted, also angry. 

“Sech boys as you are are in danger 
of everlastin’ fire and brimstone,” in- 
formed the deacon. ‘“What’s your 
name? Will you tell me your name, 
hey ?” 

“Johnny Brown. They call me Tid- 
dles, too,”” mumbled Tiddles. 


“Hey? Speak up!” ordered the 
deacon. 

“Johnny Brown,” repeated Tiddles 
loudly. 


“Brown, hey? Where do you live?” 
continued the deacon—at each query 
twitching the captive ear. 

“Maple Street,” answered Tiddles 
shortly. 

“Maple Street, hey? Who’s your 
father?” 

“He’s a lawyer. Leggo my ear, can’t 
you?” ; 

Tiddles’ resultant tug brought him 
only additional pain. The deacon’s 
grim thumb and finger relaxed not. 


“George Brown—that your father, 
?? 


“Yes, he is! Darn you, leggo! 
You're hurtin’ me!” 

Tiddles’ voice died away in a wail, 
and his helpless tears began to flow. 

“That’s all right; beller !” commented 
the deacon, unaffected. “You'll beller 
more before I’m through with you! 
Does your father know what you’re up 
to, hey? Stealin’ my nuts?” 

“Ain’t stealin’ your old nuts,” denied 
Tiddles stoutly, although brokenly. 
“Leggo my ea-ea-ear-r-r-r !” 

“Thought I wouldn’t ketch you, 
hey?” berated the deacon. “Thought 
you’d make off, hey? You young limb 
of Satan! Might have known you'd 
bamboozle that dog some way. Likely 
you killed him—hey? Did you?” 

“Naw, I didn’t! Ain’t seen your old 
dog!” snarled Tiddles. 

“‘Where’s that sack of nuts? Left it 
under the tree—hey ?” 

“Didn’t have any old sack of nuts,” 
replied Tiddles. ‘“‘An’ you'd better leg- 
go my ear, too, or my father’ll get after 
you!” 

“He'll get after you first,” promised 
the deacon. “That will be enough, I 
reckon. Come along with me, you!” 

And, with Tiddles fast by the ear, 
lagging at his side, he strode on through 
the orchard, toward the walnut hollow. 

The imposed position was humiliating 
to Tiddles; but an ear-hold is superior 
even to a full Nelson—therefore he 
could but yield.to superior force. At 
the orchard’s edge they encountered a 
wire fence, of the deacon’s favorite 
barbed variety. While they stood, with 
the deacon evidently studying the situ- 
ation, a sudden cunning anticipation 
glfmmered in Tiddles’ brain. 

The deacon was momentarily puz- 
zled. He might retrace his steps to the 
orchard-gate; but his hot wrath would 
not admit of such dilly-dallying. On the 
other hand, he was uncertain whether 
to send Tiddles—released not—ahead 
of him through the fence, or to precede 
him—released not—over it. He picked 
upon the latter course. 

Carefully he lifted ene long leg and 
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“Come back! Come back here, you young rascal !” bellowed the deacon. 


stiffly transferred it to the thither side. 
He planted the foot; and, fastening a 
warning look upon Tiddles, shifted 
preparatory to lifting the other leg also. 

The top wire of the fence was em- 
barrassingly the exact height from the 
ground corresponding to the inside 
measure of the deacon’s lower limbs. 
There was a brisk tearing sound, an ex- 
clamation, ‘an involuntary break in vig- 
ilancee—and a well-timed squirm from 
Tiddles, freeing himself and somewhat 
overbalancing the deacon! 

“Come back! Come back here, you 
young rascal!” bellowed the deacon. 

But Tiddles came not, faltered not, 
nor even turned his head. Had he but 
glanced, he might have witnessed the 
deacon, impaled and pinioned, strug- 
gling violently there astride the fence; 


.and had he halted he might have heard 


speech, hard-wrung, not to be denied 
even a deacon if in straits. 

But Tiddles scuttled. Only when 
afar, and screened, did he suffer his 
haste to lapse, and pause long enough 
to emit a series of derisive catcalls. 
Then he continued his blithesome way 
homeward. 

The barbs gripping the deacon were 
in a particularly vicious mood this 
morning; but finally having extricated 
himself, at cost of numerous rents fore 
and aft; and several scratches similarly 
6 


located, the deacon, muttering venge- 
fully, resumed his route alone. 

Shep was sitting beneath the walnut- 
tree; in the identical spot, so far as 
might be descried, where the deacon 
had left him. He was gazing ex- 
pectantly up into the tree. As the 
deacon approached, Shep - slightly 
wagged his tail, but otherwise moved 
not. There was no sack on the ground; 
there was nothing apparent in the tree 
for Shep to gaze at. 

“I vum!” declared the deacon, rub. 
bing his chin, and surveying now Shep, 
now the ground, now the branches 
above. 

About things was a mystery. He 
seized a stick. 

“Get out with you, you good-for- 
nothing brute!” he commanded irasci- 
bly. “Go home!” 

Shep slunk away, astonished, cha- 
grined. The deacon followed him, and, 
passing on to the barn, hitched up. 


’Twas the noon hour, and in the 
Brown sitting-room, with the quiet but 
brooding Mr. Brown—whom he had 
accompanied from the office—and the 
wondering, apprehensive Mrs. Brown, 
sat the deacon. Called in, as they fan- 
cied, for dinner, from their chuckling, 
elated occupation of spreading walnuts 
on the wood-shed roof to dry, entered 
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7 twins—Toddles close behind Tid- 
es. 

“That’s him! That’s the rascal!” 
affirmed the deacon grimly, at sight of 
the first. ‘“‘Well—I swan!” he acknowl- 
edged, at sight of the second. 

“Which?” inquired Mr. Brown, with 
an irrepressible twinkle in his eye. 

“Humph!” vouchsafed the deacon. 
“Better lick ’em both.” 

“Did either of you boys steal Deacon 
Whitlock’s walnuts ?” asked father. 

Tiddles looked at Toddles, and Tod- 
dles looked at Tiddles. Both looked 
down at the floor and nodded. 

“Where are they?” demanded father. 

“Out there,” confessed Tiddles, with 
a jerk of the head, indicating a region 
rearward. 

“Out there,” confessed Toddles, imi- 
tating the jerk. 

“You may go and get them, and 
bring them and put them in the deacon’s 
buggy,” decreed father evenly. 

To hear was to obey. The deacon 
glared after them. Saying naught, but 
working steadily, Tiddles and Toddles 
collected the nuts from the roof where 
they had been so skilfully spread, re- 
stored them to the sack, and bore the 
sack to the deacon’s buggy. They 








tucked it in under the seat from be- 
hind. 

From the front porch the deacon 
moodily observed them, father sternly 
observed them, mother reproachfully 
observed them. Probably the neighbors 
were observing them. “The whole world 
was observing them. They were 
ashamed. 

“There you are, deacon,” quoth fa- 
ther. ‘Restitution is made. You have 
your nuts gathered for you, and no 
charge.” 

Father endeavored to speak lightly. 
The deacon snorted; and, descending 
to the horse-block, climbed into his ve- 
hicle. The twins gave him wide pas- 
sage. 

“Giddup!” snapped the deacon; and 
his attitude, as he rolled away, inti- 
mated that to him twin boys were a 
crime. Parents producing such should 
be obliterated, or at least marooned, 
with their dangerous offspring. Pro- 
pensities like to this threatened the 
world’s peace, and twin boys were a 
put-up job by Old Nick on humanity. 

“Come into the house, boys; I want 
you,” bade father. 

It seemed to Tiddles that the crisis 
demanded an explanation from him; 
but for Toddles could be no hope. 





A NATURAL INQUIRY. 


OONLIGHT MIKE—So yer took everyt’ing de blokie had? Hat, coat, 
vest, pants, shoes, underclothes, and eye-glasses? Did he say anything? 
Bic Birt Hotp-up—Not much; only when I began to pull off his porous 
plaster he asked me where I ever learned to practise law! 


SA. 
TOO VIVID. 
HE “DEVIL’”—De “compo” has got de malaria! 


Tue Epitor—How did he get it? 


Tue “DeviL”—Setting up dat spring poem Miss Jones sent in. 
Sa. 
FUN IN VARIETY. 
PiARMER JONES—Let’s get weighed on this here weighing-machine, Me- 


lindy ! 


Mrs. JonEs—Why, Josh! we only jest got weighed on one o’ them ma- 


chines! 


FARMER JoNES—What of it? All uv ’em weigh different. 
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UDGING from the daily papers, the 
most deadly weapon of modern 
warfare is the tender love letter— 

the tenderer the deadlier, until the ques- 
tion sometimes arises, Why will people 
write them? Why not use the. tele- 
phone and save writing letters until 
after you are married? Far, far better 
to let the telephone girl into your se- 
crets than the jury. 

With the advent of the typewriter the 
art of writing love letters seems to have 
gone out of fashion, and instead of the 
ornate missives our grandmothers treas- 
ure, the modern love letter reads some- 
thing like this: 

Dr. Em.: Yrs. recd. It was a daisy. 
Wish I cd. write as you do. Am very busy, 
but you know—same as ever. Phone me 
to-morrow. Will try to’ catch 3:29 Sat. 
Meet me at station. If it doesn’t rain, we'll 
have 2 good game. 

Yeu know what I think of you. 


So long. 
Yrs. Aff, JAcK. 


Thirty years ago, if Jack’s father had 
been writing to Emma’s mother, this 
same letter would have been translated 
thus: 


Dearest EMMELINE: Your dear letter has 
this moment reached me, and the beauty of 
its expression afflicts me with a sense of 
my incompetency to reply in kind. But you 
know that my heart beats for you alone. 

Although my time is not my own, I feel 
that I must snatch a few sweet moments 
in which to assure you that in this letter 
I repeat all I ever said or wrote you, and 
that I love you better than my life. 

If you could write to me every day in 
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the same strain, my work would fairly fly 
under my accelerated efforts. Such is the 
influence of your inspiriting devotion. 

On Saturday I will be on the train which 
reaches S at half after three. If your 
dear face were there to welcome me, you 
know how happy I would be. Whatever 
plans you. may make for our brief holiday 
I will gladly carry out. 

My own love, how can I tell you what you 
are to me? 

I am yours devotedly and faithfully, 

Joun W. Watson. 





This letter is merely a translation of 
the other, and I dare say told Emmeline _ 
no more than Jack’s told Emma. In 
fact, I am not sure but that Emma 
would have been bored by John’s letter. 
Possibly her own was just as abbrevi- 
ated. 

But though love letters may change 
their style, the good old-fashioned love 
remains just as popular, and no novel 
will be read by the multitudes unless it 
contains love-making that the irreverent 
would call “hot stuff.” 

Authors may vainly struggle to make 
some other interest paramount. But 
they are not allowed to succeed. Back 
will come the manuscript from the pub- 
lisher with a polite note to the author: 


Dear Sir: If you could contrive to weave 
into this book a strong love interest, we 
might consent to undertake it, but in its 
present condition it is quite useless to us as 
fiction. 


Do you not remember how breathless 
with interest the public was at the an- 
nouncement that the Browning love let- 
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How anx- 
iously we waited to know what those 
rare souls said to each other in private, 
when their love songs were so ex- 
quisite ! 

What a failure the book proved! And 


ters were to be published? 


why? Because good taste had pre- 
vailed over sentiment, and the private 
foolishness of great minds had been 
omitted, so that, in spite of a disappoint- 
ment, our respect continues. The book 
was a popular failure, but our idols still 
remain upon their pedestals. 

I remember having to console myself 
with the words, “Well, after all, it’s 
none of my business how the Brown- 
ings made love, but I did want to 
know!” 

So much for human curiosity or in- 
terest—whichever you choose to call it, 
and in that instance I represented the 
public in my anticipation and conse- 
quent disappointment. 

Love letters are not love letters if 
the love is left out. 

All the world loves a lover, and the 
ambition of men and women, not so 
much to love nobly as to express it 
nobly, has been the means of some 
amusing complications. 

I once knew a girl who had as rare 
a skill as Tommy Sandys in composing 
love letters, but she had no use for her 


The good old-fashioned love remains just as popular. 











skill herself, as she and her sweetheart 
lived next door to each other. But once 
she was bewailing the fact that she had 
no love letters to write in the presence 
of a very warm-hearted but stupid girl, 
who was desperately in love with a 
scholar, who seemed equally in love, but 
who had not proposed. 

The stupid girl, whose name’ was 
Mary, never read anything but the 
lightest novels, and when she timidly 
appealed to Tommy to write love letters 
for her to such a man as Oswald, Tom- 
my was oppressed by the incongruities 
her task contained. 

“He quotes. poetry to me in his let- 
ters,’ moaned Mary. “I don’t recog- 
nize the authors nor understand what 
the lines mean. And the worst of it 
is that when he has asked me if I liked 
Browning and Keats and Shelley and 
Emerson and Carlyle, I said I loved ’em. 
Then he sent me ‘Sartor Resartus’ to 
read, and the darned thing throws me 
into a sick headache every time I even 
dust it.” 

Tommy reeled with laughter. She 
knew she ought to refuse, for very 
safety, such a ticklish opportunity, but 
the temptation was too great to be re- 
sisted. Mary showed her some of Os- 
wald’s beautiful letters, and they were 
so scholarly, so honestly trembling on 
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the brink of falling in love with a sup- 
posed Mary which his imagination had 
created from a beautiful face and fig- 
ure, and Mary was so terribly in love 
with the real Oswald, that Tommy 
plunged headlong. 

A correspondence was entered into 
which was ideal. Tommy studied 
Mary’s style of thought, illuminated it, 
and then 
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sight of Mary’s limitations, and in her 
intellectual ardor she went far beyond 
the depth of most women. 

Then, suddenly fearing that Oswald 
might suspect, she saved the situation 
by compelling Mary to learn the quoted 
lines by heart and to commit authors’ 
names to memory. Mary perspired and 
grew thin under the mental strain, but 

her _ reward 








looked into her 
own. mind -and 
wrote. 

I have seen 
some of the 
letters, ay, and 
wept over 
them, spurious 
though I knew 
them to be. (I 
wish Tommy 
would write a. 
book, but she 
is married 
now, and has 
too many chil- 
dren.) She is 
a genius, nev- 
ertheless. She 
had _ always 
kept a _ scrap- 
book and 
marked her 
© wn _ books. 
These she ran- 
sacked and 
wove the ex- 
tracts into let- 
ters which 
would al- 
most have 
served Sappho 
to have writ- 
ten. When he quoted Browning, she 
retaliated with “Sonnets from the Por- 
tuguese.” When he hurled Carlyle’s 
rugged thunders at her head, she cooed 
back in the dulcet tones of Emerson. 
To his masculine she played the eternal, 
ever winning feminine, and interspersed 
with bewitching sentiments and arch 
flatteries of her own. 

Poor Oswald! He was a doomed 
man or ever Tommy began to drop her 
poisoned sweetness in his ear. She lost 











= was reat. 
= OR N } Oswald’s Chess. 
|!) ]] tation van- 

ll) ished. After 
the third letter 
he threw him- 
self at Mary’s 
feet. After 
the sixth he 
haunted the 
house. After 
a dozen had 
been ex- 
changed, he 
told her his 
work suffered 
because of his 
inatten- 
tion, and he 
urged her to 
marry him at 
once. Ina 
very real terror 
Mary sent him 
to call on 
Tommy, and 
Miss Tommy 
spent with 
Professor Os- 
wald one of 
the warmest 











~ 
“He quotes poetry to me in his love-letters,” moaned Mary. €venings of her 


life. She knew 
that it was her own mind and soul the 
man was raving over, but that Mary’s 
image filled his eye as he spoke. 

He apologized to Tommy for not 
having loved Mary sooner, but he de- 
clared to her that at first he had feared 
that she was as brainless as most beau- 
ties. He excused himself in the same 
breath with the belief that not once in 
a thousand years would a man find such 
beauty of face and form coupled with 
such a divine soul. 
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“Oh, her letters!” groaned Oswald. 
“Tf only it would not be a breach of 
honor to show them to you! But, no. 
Not even to win your admiration would 
I so much as quote one of their precious 
lines. They are sacred to me. I some- 
times feel as if I ought not even to 
speak of them even to an old friend like 
you.” 

Miss Tommy’s face was the color of 
a purple pansy 
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“Marry him at once and keep him away 
from me, or I'll tell him the truth.” 

Thus, between Scylla and Charybdis, 
poor Mary named a day and married 
him, but literally in terror of her life. 

A year went by. The Oswalds jogged 
along as comfortably as most married 
couples. 

Tommy married another man—a man 
from a distant city—and finally came 

home to visit. 








by this time, |[fJ She saw 

and she | | Mary. 

wished with a “Well, how 

fervor which i did it turn 
4 out ?” 


brought tears 
to her eyes 
that she had 
kept out of 
this mess. 

“Yet,” hesi- 
tated Oswald, 
“it is only in 
her letters that 
I find such 
beauty of 
thought. 
When we are 
together she 
seems a_ dif- 
ferent woman. 
Sometimes 
I can_ hardly 
get her to ex- 
press an opin- 
ion of a poem 
she has quoted 
from.” 

Tommy 
gasped in sym- 
pathy for poor 
Mary. 

“She adores you,” she managed to 
say, “and is afraid of you. She told me 
you knew so much more than she did.” 

“Alas, what absurd modesty!” cried 
Oswald. “I can never hope to attain 
such beauty of mind as she displays in 
those letters. I can only read and won- 
der, and lie at her feet.” 

Tommy got rid of him with such 
suddenness that the poor fellow felt as 
if he had been kicked out. 

“T couldn’t stand it another min- 
ute,’ she stormed at Mary the next day. 











“Tommy” spent the evening with Professor Oswald. 





Mi as ot OY 
laughed a little 
hard laugh. 

rebeS Vas) Aa 
great dis- 
appointment to 
him. At first 
I felt awfully, 
for I could see 
that he was 
waiting for 
what he sus- 
pected was my 
shyness to 





Wear O81. -.- 1 
even caught 
him reading 





those letters on 
the sly, and 
then looking at 
me in a won- 
dering way. 

“Then _ he 
tried quoting 
me my own( ?) 
sentiments 
from those letters, but I soon stopped 
that, I can tell you, for by that time 
I had forgotten every word you made 
me learn. 

“T don’t know what he thinks. I don’t 
believe he suspects that I didn’t write 
them. I think he believes that I am 
as much disappointed in our marriage 
as he is, and that I could only write un- 
der the inspiration which has disap- 


peared. At least that is what I have 
gathered from the words he _ has 
dropped from time to time. I spend 
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most of my time trying to avoid the 
necessity of writing him a line, because 
he once told me that he never saw my 
handwriting that it did not bring home 
to him a sense of his loss. You see, it 
was you he was in love with really. 
I suppose you know you could have got 
him away from me if you had tried.” 

“Of course I could. Fortunately for 
you, I didn’t 
want him. I 
never put in 
such an hour 
in all my life 
as that night 
he came to 
rave over 
your mind to 
me.” 

“Well, 
your love let- 
ters would 
make any 
man fall in 
love with 
you,” said 
Mary. “They 
were the most 
beauti ful 
things I ever 
read in all 
my life. TI 
suppose that’s 
how you got 
your hus- 
band, isn’t 
it?” 





LOVE LETTERS 
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Mary would have enjoyed a swoon 
if she could have summoned one to 
order. 

But the question still remains un- 
solved about Mary’s love letters. And 
—Oswald isn’t the only man who got 
love letters. written by another woman. 

As I said before, love letters are the 
most dangerous weapons of modern 
warfare. And 
in more ways 
than one. 

For exam- 
ple, the care- 
less or igno- 
rant love let- 
ter, though 
expressing a 
real passion, 
has been 
known to re- 
pel a sensitive 
woman whom 
otherwise the 
writer might 
have won. A 
careless- 
ly writ- 
ten, badly 
spelled letter 
of any sort is 
bad_ enough. 
It is sicken- 
ing to receive 
a scented 
note on col- 
ored paper, 


Tommy even if it 
grinned. summons you 
“It’s the to a box at 
way of the the opera. 
world. I He ended by calling her his “angle”—to be sure she was thin, but— However, the 


have married 

a man who doesn’t care a hang for 
poetry or philosophy, who goes to sleep 
if I try to read to him, and who begs 
me to telegraph if I want money, in- 
stead of bothering to write!” 

“What?” shrieked Mary. 

“Fact. And the funniest part of it 
all is that I like it. Oswald’s mind 
would have worn me to a frazzle in 
six months. My soul is now surrounded 
by adipose tissue, and—I am comforta- 
ble.” 


bad taste of a 
friend can be lived down, but to marry 
it, to plan deliberately to live in the 
same house with it all your life, is men- 
tal suicide. 

Many a glib talker is an uneducated 
letter writer, therefore no cultured and 
sensitive woman should marry a man 
until she has put him through a pre- 
liminary course of love letters, not nec- 
essarily for publication, but merely as 
an evidence of good faith—also, inci- 
dentally, to know if he can spell or if 
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i) 
as 


“I have married a man who don’t care a hang for poetry.” 


he writes the hand of a plowboy. Men 
pay less attention to the little things 
of life, and may not believe me when 
I say that a woman could be so dis- 
gusted by an ill-written letter as to break 
off an engagement, or to refuse to en- 
ter into one because of it. But it is 
true. 

Love letters often indicate the whole 
of a man’s nature, which he might quite 
successfully conceal in conversation. 
Women are kittlecattle, and jump to 
conclusions which a man might never 
see. 

Then, too, a woman is never so sen- 
sitive as when she is in love, and little 


3 


things affect her more violently at that 
time than at any other. 
Therefore beware, you men, who so 


‘blithely take pen_in hand to voice your 


sentiments. Keep a dictionary at your 
elbow and mind your eye. 

I know a man who lost a girl he was 
very much in love with because he 
wrote asking her if he left his ‘um- 
berella” at her house the last time he 
called. 

Another man wrote passionately to 
the love of his life, and ended by ¢all- 
ing her his “angle.” He ended more 
than his love letters by that word. 

To be sure, she was thin, but 


AMBIGUOUS. 


Be the editor praise that poem you took in?” 
“No; he said he didn’t believe I wrote it.” 


“Well, if that isn’t praise, what is?” 


Sa. 
IN BAXTER STREET. 


R. COHEN—Come in, mine friendt. 


Come in unt buy a coat. 


PASSER-BY (indignantly)—But I have a coat. 


Mr. ConeEn—Ach, yes! 


But you von’t haff by der time ve get you inside. 


@a. 
A FOOLISH FELLOW. 


i ew JACKSON—Was he resigned when yo’ refused him? 
Miss JoHNsoN—Oh, yes, and he cut up terrible! 


De blame’ fool had 


gone and resigned ‘his job in advance, yo’ know! 
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HERE is a river in Roumania 
which has its source among our 
grandest mountains, and flows 

along through the thickest woods, and 
it is called Riul Doamnei, the River of 
the Princess. The sands of this river 
tare mixed in places with grains of gold 
—sometimes a good many—I have seen 
a little sack quite full of tiny golden 
grains which had been fished out of it. 
I asked then why it was called the 
Princess’ River, and this is the answer 
that was given me: 

There was once a great drought in 
Roumania—it was so bad that not a 
grain of corn was to be seen in the 
fields, not a blade of grass in the 
meadows. People fell sick and died, 
and the poor animals, too, for there was 
no grass or green food of any sort for 
them, and they gnawed at the dry earth 
in their despair. For a whole year not 
a drop of rain had fallen, and the dis- 
tress had become something indescriba- 
ble. On some of the islands in the 
Danube there was still a little grass left, 
so a few herdsmen transported their 
flocks and cattle thither, but the heavy 
rains in Hungary caused the river to 
swell to such a height, men and flocks 
were simply swept off the islands, and 
no trace of them was ever found. It 
was just like last year, when the 
drought caused so many misfortunes 
we hardly knew how to help the suf- 
ferers. 


a CARMEN SYLVA 
( H.M. The Queen of Roumania ) 


Copyright in Great Britain by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 


In those days there was a very good 
princess in Roumania, whose name was 
Roxandra. She was very beautiful, in 
her long rich robes, as they were worn 
in those days—a tight-fitting under- 
dress of pink silk, with a loose-flowing 
mantle of yellow silk, bordered with 
the richest sables, worn over it. On her 
head she wore a little fur cap, studded 
with diamonds; the waves of her long 
hair reached the ground, and over it 
fell a soft thin veil, as fine as gossamer, 
made of silk entirely of Roumanian cul- 
ture, spun and woven in the country. 
She had big dark eyes, under well- 
marked eyebrows, lips as red as coral, 
and a voice so soft and sweet it did one 
good to hear it. She had most magnifi- 
cent jewels, but soon they were all 
gone, for she sold her costly chains of 
pearls and rich pendants in order to 
help her starving people. 

But that was only like a drop in the 
ocean, in the unspeakable misery that 
wasted the country. To add to the des- 
olation, great swarms of locusts came 
across the Danube like a thick black 
cloud, and wherever they settled, every 
leaf disappeared from the trees, every 
stalk from the ground, nothing was left 
—the trees looked like bundles of dry 
twigs, the fields like a barn floor. The 
heat was so intense, all the wells and 
fountains had dried up, and the poor 
cattle had to wander miles before they 
could find a drop of water to quench 
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their thirst. Many sank down dead 
by the way, and their bodies lying there 
unburied infected the atmosphere. 
There were, indeed, not hands enough 
to bury the dead, either animals or hu- 
man beings, that encumbered the land. 

It was a terrible time. Children died 
because there was no more milk for 
them. On all sides one heard nothing 
but weeping and lamentation, one only 
saw poor starving wretches—ghastly, 
haggard objects, tottering about. 

The princess wrung her hands in de- 
spair ; she called upon all the saints, and 
had the holy pictures and relics car- 
ried in procession from the churches; 
the people knelt in the barren fields 
praying as they passed, and cried to 
heaven for one drop of water. Some- 
times for a moment a cloud appeared, 
but only as if in mockery, to make the 
disappointment more cruel as it van- 
ished, having let fall so few drops of 
rain, they would scarce suffice to re- 
fresh the parched and shriveled leaves, 
which broke off and crumbled to dust 
in one’s fingers as one touched them. 

The princess sold all her beautiful 
dresses, her mantles and her furs, to 
obtain help for her people. But it was 
all in vain. There was no 
more maize to be_ had, 
which is what the peasantry 
usually live on in Rou- 
mania; neither was there 
food of any sort for the 
cattle, and the fields yield- 
ing nothing, there was 
nothing to sell. The saints 
were deaf and would work 
no miracle; it was as if 
Heaven had forgotten the 
unhappy country, or wished 
to punish it for having been 
forgetful of Heaven in its 
prosperity. 

It was not even possible 
to plow the land, for the 
ground was as hard as 
stone, the oxen too weak 
with hunger to draw the 
plow, and the plowshare 
broke as if it were plowing 
stones. There was scarcely 
a marshy place left where 


the buffaloes could lay themselves down, 
and to be really well a buffalo requires 
to spend half its time in the water, 
and to have its loins smeared with wet 
clay when it coémes out, to prevent its 
being scorched-by the sun. The buffalo 
has the fewest wants of any creature in 
the world, except the camel, but when 
nothing more grows, then even a buffalo 
cannot thrive! 

Through the broad, stony riverbeds— 
formerly so difficult to ford across, that 
with a sudden rising of the water both 
horses and their drivers would be car- 
ried away by it—now only a miserable 
little rivulet trickled feebly and wearily. 

The princess heard the groans of her 
Roumanians, and she could only weep 
with them, for it seemed that there was 
nothing to be done, and that she must 
see them perish. One day an old 
gypsy woman asked to be admitted to 
her presence, and entered with her pipe 
in her mouth, and the tangled locks of 
her gray hair straggling forth from 
under the red kerchief on her head. A 
tattered petticoat. of undecided color 
was fastened by a cord round her waist, 
her bare feet were thrust into torn san- 
dals, her brown arms were thin and 























wasted, and the eyes that looked forth 
from under her bushy brows gleamed 
like live coals. 

“T am going to make known a secret 
to you, lady, for you have ever been 
good to my people, protecting them 
when they have been unjustly accused 
and persecuted. I am a queen myself, 
just as thou art—queen of my own 
gypsy tribe, and I know the way to help 
thee. I know a place where gold is to 
be found—none know of it beside my- 
self, and I will show it to none but thee, 
for I will not let the greedy hands of 
men rob me of my treasure. Thou 
must come thither quite alone—not a 
soul may accompany thee, and I will let 
thee take all the gold thou canst carry 
away, to buy maize and corn and hay 
in the countries where there is no fam- 
ine. But if you should try to bring 
anyone with you, then I would lead you 
so astray that you would never find your 
way out of the wood, for I can use those 
magic words that cast a spell over peo- 
ple, and make them unhappy for the 
rest of their lives. Will you come with 
me?” 

The princess sighed. “I am so un- 
happy already, I could scarce be more 
so if thou shouldst deceive me, and lead 
me to destruction. Since God Himself 
appears to have abandoned us, I must 
make the attempt. I could not stay 
here to see our poor folk suffer as they 
do,and leave any stone unturned to help 
them. So I will go with thee. But I 
must first bid my husband farewell.” 

“No, that may. not be! Let him think 
what he will, thou must tell nobody, but 
must come with me at once, for it is 
a long way, and night is approaching 


fast. Thou hast surely never yet ven- 
tured out alone at night. Art thou not 
afraid?” 


“T am too unhappy to be afraid of 
anything. If I do not fear to die, how 
should I fear a lonely walk at night?” 

So they left the palace together. The 
sentinels did not see them pass, for the 
gypsy had sent them all to sleep. She 
looked hard into their eyes. until the 
eyelids closed and a deep sleep came 
over them. They walked the whole 
night long, wandering on and on to- 


THE RIVER WITH GRAINS OF GOLD 
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ward the mountains. By morning the 
princess was so tired she could go no 
further; she was so sleepy her eyes 
closed as she walked along. The old 
woman placed her under a tree to rest, 
lit her pipe and sat down beside her. 
She heard voices inquiring after the 
princess, she saw horsemen scouring 
the plain below in all directions in 
search of her, but nobody thought of 
looking for her under the tree beside the 
old gypsy woman. 

The princess slept all day long till 
twilight fell, and then they set out on 
their way again. They-passed a gypsy 
camp, in which the fires were still burn- 
ing and a few solitary figures kept 
watch, but—whether on a sign from her 
companion, the princess knew not—no 
attempt was made to approach the wan- 
derers ar speak to them. 

Again they had wandered through the 
night, and at dawn they reached thick 
woods of pines and beeches, so dark 
and shady, and the ground so closely 
covered with soft, velvety moss, the 
princess found it delicious to the tread, 
after the hard, dusty roads on which her 
poor tired feet had almost worn them- 
selves out. The dust there was more 
than ankle deep, and the stones so hot 
they burned the soles of her feet. But 
even here in the wood there was no 
moisture, and the heat was intense. It 
was as if the ground gave out at night 
all the heat of the sun it had absorbed 
during the day. 

But it was still early morning when a 
rippling, murmuring sound broke on the 
princess’ ear, and, bending down she 
dipped her hand into a little stream, 
from which she then drank eagerly. 
Thus refreshed, she was able to con- 
tinue her pilgrimage, for so it seemed, 
indeed, to her to be. She felt as if she 
had undertaken something for the good 
of her people, and as if in suffering her- 
self for them, she might remove the 
curse from the country. 

“Here is the stream,” said the old 
gypsy. “By daylight we shall have 
reached the spot I told you of. Then 
you must sleep a little, and afterward 
take away with you as much gold as you 
can carry. But to get it you will have 
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to wade in the river a whole day long. 
Can you do that?” 

“TI shall doubtless be able to do so,” 
said the princess, softly. She was Still 
half afraid the gypsy might be deceiv- 
ing her, and the long way have been 
for nothing. Just then a bird struck up 
its morning song, and the first sun- 
beams lighted up the trees overhead. 
Then the rays pierced through the leafy 
screen, and as they fell upon the rippling 
streamlet, the princess saw something 
shining that was neither the sunlight 
nor yet the pebbles in the brook. What 
could it be that sparkled so? 

The old gypsy pointed to it with her 
hand, and said, calmly: “Gold!” 

“Gold?” said the princess, incredu- 
lously. “How should there be gold 
here, unknown to everyone?” 

“Of this goid no one on earth knows, 
save myself alone, and shouldst thou be- 
tray the secret, thou wouldst not live 
long afterward. But to thyself I give 
all thou canst gather up and take away. 
But thou wilt have to wade for it!” 

The princess pulled off her shoes in 
haste, threw off her mantle and tucked 
up her skirts, saying: “What hardship 
can there be for me to wade as long as 
I have strength, if by so doing I can 
procure food for my starving people?” 

And she ‘stepped into the stream, 
pulled off her silken kerchief and be- 
gan gathering in it the grains of gold, 
which she picked up one by one from 
the river bed. Many of them were quite 
tiny grains, but of the purest quality, 
heavy and yellow, and shining as only 
gold can do. 

When Roxandra looked up, the -old 
gypsy woman had disappeared, and she 
was alone in the solitude. 

_ So she waded, and waded, and waded, 
all day long, and by evening the ker- 
chief was quite full of the fine little 
yellow grains. But she was not yet sat- 
isfied, and turned back the whole way, 
with her tender little feet bleeding from 
the sharp pebbles in the stream, to fetch 
her mantle. By this time it was night, 
and too dark to continue the search, so 
she wrapped herself in the mantle and 
lay down to rest. 

She awoke in the gray dawn, still 


quite alone in the midst of the great 
gloomy forest, but the rippling brook- 
let put fresh strength and courage in 
her soul, for she thought it said: “Fear 
nothing, I will watch over you and lead 
you safely home!” 

So she refreshed herself by bathing 
in the stream, ate a few berries that 
grew in the wood to still her hunger, 
hid the kerchief, with its precious con- 
tents, in her bosom, and set to work 
again. She spread out her chemise, de- 
termined to fill that also with gold be- 
fore she returned. Again she waded 
the whole day, from morning till night, 
till-she had very nearly reached the 
river’s source, and there she sat down to 
rest a moment, for chemise and ker- 
chief were both quite full, and she could 
carry no more. 

She was not able to count over her 
precious store, as she had no. notion 
what the value might be of such grains 
of gold and gold dust, but her bundle 
was now so heavy she felt sure there 
must be enough here to purchase large 
quantities of maize and hay. 

Again she was obliged to take the 
night hours for sleep, for she was quite 
worn out with the fatigue of walking, 
and still more of the continual stooping, 
and she was afraid, too, that in the 
darkness she might lose her way. Be- 
sides, she knew that there were now 
fresh dangers to which she would be 
exposed in wandering about alone, as 
she was carrying a treasure on her per- 
son, while before she had been as poor 
as any of her subjects. 

At daybreak she set out, following the 
course of the stream, till it led her out 
of the woods, past the gypsy encamp- 
ment, into the barren, desolate fields 
once more. For miles and miles not a 
soul was in sight, only here and there 
a poor starving cow, munching a clod 
of earth, and then laying itself down to 
die. There had been many herds of 
cattle in the wooded districts, but leaves 
alone are poor nourishment, and _ this 
year the leaves had long been hard and 
dry and brittle, as in winter. 

Spent with fatigue, but borne up by 
the new hope at her heart, the princess 
toiled on -with her heavy load. She 





With the heavy bundle of gold she dealt the ruffian a blow in the face. 


knew that she was carrying succor in 
her hand, and would have liked to call 
out to the poor hungry animals in her 


path: “Soon there will be food for 
you!” 

And as she passed through the vil- 
lages she had to turn away her head 
from the famished children with their 
big, appealing eyes, so as to resist cry- 
ing out the good news to them. She 
knew that had she done so, the news 
would have spread like wildfire, and she 
would be robbed of her treasure. And 
then all her work would have been in 
vain, for of what use was mere gold to 
village folk in their out-of-the-way little 
corner, whilst she would turn it to ac- 
count for the whole population. So she 
spoke to no one, and struggled on, with 
her burden growing heavier every mo- 
ment, as she dragged it first in one 
hand, then in the other, along the hot, 
dusty roads. 

Once she sat down to rest in the shade 


of a well, the post and projecting arm 
of which were the only outstanding ob- 
jects to be seen far and wide. She let 
down the bucket, drank the few drops 
she drew up from the depths below, 
and then, resting her head on her gold, 
and clasping the bundle with both arms, 
she fell asleep. 

She was awakened by hot breath fan- 
ning her cheek, and, opening her eyes, 
she saw that an ox had also come into 
the shade, and was standing over her. 
Soon a man, too, approached the spot, 
and he looked so fierce and savage Rox- 
andra tried in haste to conceal her bun- 
dle under her mantle. But the man. 
saw the movement, and snatched at the 
bundle like a hungry animal pouncing 
on food. 

“Bread ?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“No,” she replied, trying to over- 
come the trembling of her voice; “I 
have no bread, either.” 

“Your bundle is heavy,” said the man, 
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“No, it is quite light. 
ing but my shoes in it.” 

“Give them to me, I will have them.” 

“Of what use would they be to you? 
And you have better ones of your own. 
Let me go on my way. I cannot stay 
to talk.” 

“Which is your way?” 

“Toward the village yonder. 
needlework to do there.” 
' “That is not true,” said the man, 
roughly. “Those fingers do not look 
as if they had ever done needlework. 
No, you look rather like one of the lazy 
ones, come hither to eat up our last 
morsel of bread. But I will prevent 
it!” And he struck at her brutally, and 
tried again to snatch her bundle from 
her. 

At this the poor princess summoned 
up her remaining strength, and with the 
heavy bundle of gold she dealt the ruf- 


I have noth- 


I have 


fian such a blow in the face that he 


staggered and fell back senseless. Then 
she ran from the spot as fast as her 
weary feet would carry her, without 
ever pausing to look back, until she had 
reached some wretched-looking little 
huts. Inside one of these a woman was 
cooking something in a small saucepan 
over the fire. 

“Take this mantle,” said the prin- 
cess, “but give me something to eat for 
it. I am famishing.” 

“Keep your mantle, and I will share 
with you what I have,” replied the 
woman, and gave her almost the whole 
of what she had cooked. Then she 
brought out a slice of pumpkin, and 
shared that also with her guest. 

The princess thanked her, and in- 
sisted on leaving the mantle, telling her 
where to bring it when she came to the 
town, and assuring her that she would 
have no reason to regret her hospitality 
to a stranger. She learned from the 
woman how far out of the way she had 
gone already, and let herself be put in 
the direct path. 

So Roxandra bade farewell to the 
good-hearted peasant woman, bidding 
her have a care to bring the mantle to 
the town, that she might have her re- 
ward. But she felt her own heart sink- 
ing as she started on her way once more, 
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not knowing what adventures might 
still be in store for her. 

She had not wandered far before she 
came to another gypsy encampment, 
and here old and young at once sur- 
rounded her, begging. It was useless 
for her to assure them that she had 
nothing to give, they only threatened 
then to take not merely her bundle but 
her very clothes from her. Half dis- 
tracted, as a last hope she called as loud 


, as she could upon the name of the old 


gypsy woman. In a moment her rude 
assailants fell back with every mark of: 
respect. 

“Dost know our queen, that thou 
dost call upon her?” asked an aged 
man. 

“I may well do so, for your queen is 
very good to me,” she replied. “She 
comes to my assistance when I require 
her, and she has also taught me how to 
call down rain from the skies.” 

And as she spoke Roxandra made 
signs as if she were working a charm, 
in her heart calling upon Heaven to help 
her the while. And as if in answer to 
her prayers, a little light cloud did ap- 
pear overhead, and a few drops actually 
fell from it, to the wonder and delight 
of the gypsies. They fell on their knees 
before the princess, kissing the hem of 
her garment, and begging her to par- 
don their rough conduct. 

She was thankful to escape from 
them, but she had not proceeded far 
upon her way- when she heard the 
trampling of a horse’s hoofs behind her, 
and a man’s voice asked: “Has no one 
seen our princess? For days we have 
been hunting for her, and can find no 
trace anywhere.” 

Roxandra beckoned with her hand. 
“T know where she is, and I will lead 
you to her, if you will take me on your 
horse, for I can walk no further.” 

The man looked at her in astonish- 
ment, but he was still more astonished, 
as he lifted her on to his horse, to feel 
the weight of the bundle she carried, 
wrapped in a chemise of such fine linen. 
But she placed her finger on her lip as 
a sign to him to keep silent till they 
were out of earshot of the gypsy camp. 

When they were at a safe distance, 
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“Dost thou not know me, Stephan?” 
she said, suddenly. 

The man was ready to fall from his 
horse, as he looked irito her face and 
recognized his princess in this plight. 

“Have no fear for me, my trusty 
Stephan,” she said, with a smile. “I 
have but made a pilgrimage to a shrine, 
where many miracles have been per- 
formed ere now, to pray that the Holy 
Virgin Mother would help us in our 
need. And 
see, the Blessed 
One has surely 
taken pity on 
us, for already 
a fine rain is 
falling !” 

“It were 
strange, in- 
deed, if the 
Blessed Moth- 
er of God were 
deaf to the 
voice of a saint 
like thee, lady! 

sut why art 

thou laden 
with this heavy 
burden? ‘Tis 
a marvel thou 
couldst walk 
under such a 
load.” 

“It was part 
of my vow that 
I should bear 
this weight. I 
have fulfilled it 
now, but my 
strength was well-nigh spent, and_ I 
have been in fear of lawless men, who 
would have robbed me of the treasure 
they thought I carried. So that I am 
right glad I met with thee, good friend, 
to bring me home!” 

And as they rode, the princess told 
her faithful liegeman something of the 
dangers she had undergone, but above 
all, of the kind-hearted peasant woman 
who had shared with her her scanty 
meal. The woman might be known as 
being the bearer of the princess’ mantle, 
and must be admitted to her presence 
at once, Roxandra Said. 
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Speaking thus, they approached the 
town, and already at some distance from 
the walls they were joined by other 
horsemen, who could scarcely restrain 
their joy and wonder at sight of the 
princess, but whom she merely greeted 
with a wave of the hand, for again she 
felt that her strength would scarcely 
hold out. As they rode in through the 


great gate a heavy rain began to fall, 
that wetted them to the skin in a very 


“Take my bundle; it is all for thee.” 
few minutes — Roxandra, however, 
never even noticed it. 

When her husband.-drew near to lift 
her from the horse, she fell into his 
arms almost senseless. She just man- 
aged to whisper in his ear: “Take my 
bundle; it is all for thee—it will put an 
end to all this misery—take it quickly !” 
and then fell back again unconscious, 
and remained many days hovering be- 
tween life and death. 

At the first moment the prince paid 
no heed to her words about the bundle, 
but one of his attendants picked it up 
and brought it to him, and at the same 
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time Roxandra’s women, in undressing 
her, found the second bundle in her 
bosom. 

Everyone marveled at the weight she 
had carried, and one of the old nobles 
spoke thus to the prince: 

“Only by the special grace of Heaven 
can our much-loved princess have been 
enabled to bear this weight. There is 
gold enough here with which to pro- 
vide corn and maize in abundance for 
the whole land till the famine is past 
and our fields once more bloom again. 
She has saved her country, at the risk 
of her own life! May God and all His 
saints reward our princess, and pre- 
serve her to her people!” 

And her people’s prayers were heard, 
and Roxandra’s life was spared. Her 
recovery was slow, for she had sun- 
stroke, and her delicate frame was shat- 
tered by all she had gone through. So 
that it was only after many months that 
she was able to ride out again. 
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She tried to find out the way the old 
gypsy had taken her, and at last they 
came to the woods and the running 
stream. When Roxandra heard it rip- 
ple she sprang from her horse, saying: 
“There is my river!’ and she dipped 
her fingers in it, playing with it, and 
calling it a friend in need. 

Butthe prince said: “The stream is 
indeed thy own, and shall be thine to 
all eternity, for thee and those who, 
coming after, shall resemble thee, and 
do good to their country!” 

And he ordained that the river should 
henceforth be called Riul Doamnei—the 
Princess’ River—and that all the gold 
found in it should always be the prop- 
erty of the reigning princess. 

Riul Doamnei flows on still, and to - 
this day some grains of gold are oc- 
casionally washed up by its waves, but 
never again in such profusion as for the 
Princess Roxandra, who wanted them 
to save her land from ruin. 
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A Dear Sage 


WEET Mabel knows no classic Greek ; 

She is not up in history; 
No soft Italian doth she speak, 
And Art to her is mystery. 
And yet I would I were as wise; 
T would I knew as much as she. 
For tho’ she knows small history, 
She knows the answer in her eyes 
That mates the message in her cheek; 
And whether it is yes or nay 
To what I asked her yesterday ;— 
Tho’ Art to her is mystery. 


Ah, wiser far is she than I. 

If I but knew what Mabel knows! 
I’d give my Latin and my Greek 
And Art and Science, just to speak 
The gentle language of the rose 
That flames and blanches in her cheek 
And mates the answer in her eyes. 
Tho’ Art to her is mystery, 

She knows if she’ll say no or yea 
To what I asked her yesterday 

E’en tho’ she knows small history. 
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THOUSAND islands. They rest 
on the bosom of a mighty river, 
limpid, fast-moving, deep. They 

spread out from the waters of a great 
lake on the southwest to a narrow- 
ing stretch of the same river on the 
northeast, thirty-eight miles distant, and 
form a chain or archipelago through 
which the clear, bright waters of the 
river go racing as through a maze. 
They are composed of islands of all 
sizes, from surfaces no larger than a 
small table, over which the water moves 
in a thin, bright stream, coating it with 
moss, to that of a notable dominion, a 
score of miles in circumference, con- 
taining villages, and in one instance an 
inland lake—the Lake of the Isles. It 
cannot be said that no one has inti- 
mately known them all, for old men 








EN ROUTE TO THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


The Peace of the Thousand Islands 


; By Theodore Dreiser 


have browsed here to fish for the major 
portion of their notably lengthy lives, 
but no men have built upon the major 
portion of them. They stand as they 
did in the beginning, their rich, loamy 
surfaces covered with trees, in whose 
branches birds come to~build. They 
remain undisturbed save when a party 
of pleasure-seekers from some: more 
populous center push their little boat 
into the quiet reaches of their waters 
of a summer’s day, and proceed to make 
a camp upon them for:an hour. It is 
an ideal region for a nation’s holiday. 
After the mountains or the sea, it is a 
quiet haven. To the city-wearied man 
or woman it is like a glimpse of the 
face of another world. It provides hap- 
piness and peace. 

The region of the Thousand Islands 
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extends actually from Kingston, near 
the eastern outlet of Lake Ontario, to 
Chippewa Bay, some thirty-eight miles 
farther northeast, where the St. Law- 
rence narrows once more to somewhat 
reasonable proportions. There are real- 
ly many more than a thousand islands, 
the lowest estimate being fifteen hun- 
dred, the highest eighteen hundred. 
Where they are foregathered the river 
is from three to eleven miles wide, and 
of a varying depth, in some places 
thirty, in others sixty feet. The whole 
area is filled with cities, villages, and 
hamlets, the American side being par- 
ticularly dotted with expensive homes, 
notable hotels, and handsome cottages. 
The Canadian side is not so thickly pop- 
ulated, although the islands are almost 
as numerous. Here come all of two 
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IDEAL WATERS FOR SMALL SAILING CRAFT 


hundred thousand people every summer 
to rest, recuperate, or play. 

It would be folly to attempt to intro- 
duce the history of the Thousand Is- 
lands to those who have studied in our 
common schools. It is one of those ex- 
ceptional regions intimately bound up 
with the romance attending the discov- 
ery and development of our country. 
Up the St. Lawrence,and past the Thou- 
sand Islands, came all those famous mis- 
sionaries and explorers of France who 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
did so much to unravel the mystery of 
the West: Cartier, Champlain, Allouez, 
Dablon, Marquette, Joliet, and La Salle, 
all of whom passed and admired this 
idyllic spot. The surrounding shores 
were the seat of some of our earliest 
settlements, and below them, on the his- 
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A GROUP OF SUMMER HOMES IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


toric reaches of the 
lower St. Lawrence, 
were fought some of 
the most desperate 
fights of the early pos- 
sessors. The entire re- 
gion breathes of a time 
when knowledge of the 
great area of land to 
the west was small, 
and when all of this 
was dangerous explor- 
ing ground, prowled 
over by Indians and 
contended tor 
by scouts, trappers, and 
treasure-seek- 
ers of several coun- 
tries. 

Those who visit the 
Thousand Islands, if 
they come from the 
South or West, arrive 
at either Cape Vincent 
or Clayton—two cities 
on the  mainland— 
which have daily, and 
sometimes hourly, con- 
nection by steamer with 
many of the principal 
points in the region. 
lf you are bound for 
any island outside of 
the large villages, it is 
customary to go by 
steamer to the nearest 
dock or landing adja- 
cent to your destina- 
tion, and from there 
take local ferriage. 
There are smaller boats 
which go from island 
to island, and which 
await the patronage of 
such as you. The cost 
of transportation is 
nominal, and if you 
have arranged before- 
hand as to your place 
of residence, your 
troubles are over. The 
great hotels are pre- 
pared to charge any- 
thing which the trav- 
eler can afford to pay, 
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SPECTATORS AT ONE OF THE WATER CARNIVALS 


but the smaller lodges and cottages 
bring the delights of this region within 
the reach of almost all. You can, if you 
choose to dwell in a tent, live for little 
more than it costs you to reside in your 
own home, for camping privileges upon 
unused islands are free. 

It is the experience of those who 
have remained here for even a week, 
that, after the third or fourth day, the 
place begins to have a marvelous effect 
upon you. If you have been troubled 
with insomnia it begins to leave you, 
and natural, restful sleep asserts its 
sway. If you did not like to rest be- 
fore, you do now. Your legs become 
lazy, and you are not at all anxious for 
long walks or rows. The hotel’s shady 
settees become matters for considera- 
tion. You yawn often, and wonder 
what has come over you. You can lie 
down and take a nap at almost any 
hour after ten o’clock in the morning. 
You languidly push aside the news- 
paper, whose editorials, only last week, 
were read with the most intense inter- 
est. The spirit of rest creeps upon you 
almost unawares, for your system is be- 


ing fed upon the ozone of this health- 
giving spot. The very air becomes an 
active ally in behalf of your overworked 
nerves, and you begin to fill up with 
reserve force that will stand you in 
good stead in the city’s heat and push 
later on. 

The charm of the islands is that, al- 
though they offer no overpowering 
panoramas of mountain scenery, nor 
any of the showy activity of the beach 
hotels, they still have a simplicity which 
is delightful. Do you care to fish? 
There are nooks and corners here with- 
out number, where you may sit in the 
shelter of a tree or a bush on the shore 
and cast your line, taking the usual run 
of fresh-water inhabitants—black bass, 
pickerel, and muskalonge. Or you may 
put forth in a boat and row to some 
distant spot where bass are plentiful 
and troll. If you sail, no waters could 
ever lure you from these delightful ex- 
panses, where the wind runs in steady 
currents, and the opportunity of show- 
ing your craftsmanship in all that ap- 
plies to vessel sailing is constant, with- 
out the grim uncertainty that attends 
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SOME OF THE ISLANDS ARE SO SMALL AS TO ACCOMODATE BUT ONE HOUSE 


the navigation of the sea. Here are 
none of those deadly squalls which so 
often overtake the marine sailor. The 
wind is fresh and keen, but seldom er- 
ratic. The little islands scattered on 
every hand make splendid sailing 
points; and as for skill, to set a course 
among these various hummocks, and 
maintain it without losing time in wide 
détours, is one of the problems which 


any sailor would delight to solve. Boats 
are numerous and easily secured, from 
the “leg-of-mutton” sharpie to the “bat- 
wing” and the center-masted yacht, to 
say nothing of the hundreds of motor- 
boats of all sizes and descriptions. All 
of these are at your disposal, and, what 
is more, sailors to sail them if you will. 

The pleasures of those who care for 
none of these things are not curtailed. 





MANY OF THE VISITORS TO THE THOUSAND ISLANDS SPEND THE SUMMER UNDER CANVAS 
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Of a morning, it is one of the chief de- 
lights of those who do not care to row 
to sit and watch the life of this watery 
world bestir itself. Here, at an early 
hour, may be seen the various laboring 
interests represented—the local milk- 
man, for instance, who comes in a 
motor-boat, his cans arranged in the 
rear of his little vessel, and puffs up to 
the pitcher or pail that has been left 
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many cases he can row directly into the 
“yard,” where Mary, the cook, can come 
down and inspect his wares. You may 
see much of this sometimes as you sit 
on your hotel or private lodge veranda 
and look out over the peaceful waters. 
It is a part of the pleasure and diver- 
sion of the islands. 

Then there are the great steamers 





at the end of the small dock or gar- 
den gate. In like manner comes the 
local grocer or butcher. Then there 
is the fresh-vegetable man, his small 
punt loaded with 

greens. Perhaps he [;[ 
is an American ped- || 
dling  legitimate- 
ly on the American 
side, or he may be a 
Canadian _ peddling 
legitimately on the 
Canadian side, but 
in too many cases 
he is neither, but an 
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and lesser pleas- 
ure-craft of all 
size, from row- 
boats to steam 
yachts, which 
travel all the 
principal and in- 
termediate routes, 
making a handsome procession for a 
sunshiny day—extremely diverting if 
you have nothing to do. You would 
wonder where they all come from, 
these hundreds and, in a stretch of a 
few miles, thousands of craft, with 
their happy, smiling occupants. Pret- 
ty girls in bright summery dresses; 














American or a Canadian who has 
dodged the customs inspector, and is 
selling his goods at a handsome profit 
among people with whom he has no 
right to do business without first pay- 
ing duty. In the latter case, he is a 
furtive soul, looking wisely about and 
keeping to those secluded channels of 
which there are so many, while he calls 
at kitchen windows that look over the 
water, or hails doorways which are but 
a stone’s throw from the shore. In 


immaculate men in white linen 
trousers, dark coats, and straw hats; 
hale, dusky fishermen, somber brown, 
who row all day, and athletic youths,. 
who take to the water in gymnasium- 
trousers and armless bathing-shirts. 
Then there are the interested companies 
of travelers on the larger vessels, who- 
look solemnly out at you as they pass, 
and the élite loungers of yachts, whose 
home is their graceful craft, and who 
sit in the shade of their snowy, pink- 
bordered awnings and gaze languidly 
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away. The cool water is running bright 
about you; the morning or afternoon 
sun is shining on soothing green patches 
of leaves and grass; the air is full of the 
freshness of heaven. What more, pray, 
in the shade of a veranda or a tree, 
could the heart of man desire? 

It is this water activity which gives 
the islands their peculiar charm, for the 
neighborhood in which they are located 
is dotted with important cities. Kings- 
ton, with its historic forts and military 
school, and Gananoque, a quaint Cana- 
dian settlement, where dwell the re- 
mainder of a tribe of Indians who give 
the town its name, are interesting 
spots, full of a business and trading at- 
mosphere which attracts visitors. It is 
a great pleasure, of course, for Ameri- 
cans who have never been to the Cana- 
dian side to visit these cities, and par- 
ticularly since there are a number of 
things to be purchased there which cost 
much less than across the American 
line. It is a common thing, for in- 
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stance, for American men to attempt 
to lay in a supply of summer smoking- 
tobacco or drinking material while on 
shore; and the women invariably seek 
to secure a stock of muslins, ribbons, 
hat trimmings, lace, and the like. The 
regular government inspectors are not 
very severe in these matters, and it is a 
common thing to see them pass know- 
ingly, or with a good-natured grin, va- 
rious small infractions, such as that of 
smuggling cigars, since they usually 
come out the better by a handful. 

The Canadians who occupy the half 
of the island domain which belongs to 
Canada usually prefer the cities of the 
American side. The great hotels which 
flourish in the vicinity of Cape Vin- 
cent, Clayton, Alexandria Bay, and 
the other places attract thousands. 
They come because of the hops and 
lawn-parties, the opportunity to dine 
sumptuously, and to secure things 
American at American prices. There 
is thus a constant interchange of vis- 
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itors, and the steamers which cater to 
this traffic are quite large and commodi- 
ous. They may be seen almost hourly 
threading their way among the maze of 
channels, the crowd of interested pas- 
sengers gazing steadily forth. On Sat- 
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islands their sense of close relationship 
and convenience. Any one can send by 
a neighbor for almost anything, and so 
the post-office, the grocery-store, and 
the markets of various kinds, are in con- 
stant reach. The summer cottagers are 
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urdays and Sundays the wharfs or 
docks of the various islands are usually 
crowded with those who are anxious to 
make a trip somewhere—most often to 
the larger cities. 

It is this traffic, too, which gives the 


exceedingly obliging in this respect, ma- 
king the life more than pleasant. 

It is but natural, where there is so 
much convenient water space, that there 
should be no end of water events of all 
kinds, from water parades to racing and 
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swimming contests. There is forever 
some regatta-event going on some- 
where; and opportunities for those who 
wish to take part in athletic events of 
all kinds are never wanting. Then as 
for hops and lawn-parties, the socially 
inclined can have their fill of these, and 
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of illuminating the houses and yards, 
with a view to the general effect from 
the water, on Saturday night. This 
custom leads to a most beautiful and en- 
chanting spectacle, which is never wear- 
isome. A world of stars overhead, find- 
ing its reflection in a world of stars 


























the various hotels are constantly vying 
with one another in the richness and fre- 
quency of their entertainments. Clubs 
and social organizations, visiting the is- 
lands for a day or a week, also provide 
varieties of interest which no one can 
fail to share. 

Perhaps the most singular and inter- 
esting custom of all the region is that 


in the water, is here supplemented by 
a galaxy of earthly lamps, which gleam 
with all the softness and enchantment 
of heavenly orbs themselves. You 
may see the dark shadows of the islands 
and mainland picked out with the deli- 
cacy of jewelry by lights which gem 
the shores. The near-by waters fairly 
scintillate with radiations from tree- 
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strung lanterns, and the traveling craft 
themselves, filled with pleasure-seekers 
and hung with fluttering paper globes, 
give a sense of fairy-land not often at- 
tained on this earth. 

It is, however, to the lover of beauty 
—of sylvan beauty—that the Thousand 
Islands make their strongest appeal. 
He who has been long used to the 
crowded haunts of the city finds here 
a surcease and a respite which surpass 
all that the heart can desire. To be 
able to step into a boat and row away 
from the little cottage or lodging which 
is at present “home” ; to find island after 
island where no mortal this day has 
trod; to be able to select some cool- 
shaded bower where you can cast your 
line in peace, or, climbing a green-car- 
peted bank, stretch your idle limbs and 
survey the sky—what more? Here fly 
the blue heron and the crane. You 


may see overhead the wide-winged buz- 
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zard, his shadow in the water, or the 
noisy crow. Here come the robin and 
the oriole, the wild pigeon and the 
wood-dove. How often in the silence, 
with just a breath of wind to stir the 
leaves, or a ripple of water to whisper 
over the stones, you may hear the wood- 
doves’ lonely call—that sad, poetic mur- 
mur of the fields which comes as a 
benediction of peace! To hear the 
laughter of an unseen rower, thinking 
he is unseen; the echo of a songster, 
thinking he is unheard; to know that 
for miles, and dozens of miles about, 
people are laughing, chatting, disport- 
ing themselves; that great boats are 
constantly moving to and fro, and that 
a whole world of people is busily seek- 
ing pleasure, and that you are here 
alone, in silence—this is one of the most 
gratifying sensations that can come to 
a heart-tired man who has sought and 
found, here, a perfect rest. 





WHEN THE MOON RISES ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
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HE Great White. Way is a re- 
cumbent letter “I.”. It is recum- 
bent because the habitués of the 

Rialto have used it to the point of ex- 
haustion, and because streets are never 
.vertical except in San Francisco. The 


Rialto is the name by which the Great 
White Way was known before the pres- 
ent mania for electric signs suggested 
the more significant appellation. In 
that long-ago time, one who spoke of 


the district in question referted to 
Broadway between the Star Theater 
and the office of the Dramatic Mirror. 
The Great White Way is bounded on 
the south by the Flatiron Building, on 
the west by the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, on the north by an enormous 
incandescent spreadeagle advertising 
a certain kind of beer, and on the east 
. by the Actors’ Society. Around these 
material landmarks runs an invisible 
but insurmountable wall of clannish- 
ness and complacent self-satisfaction. 
To be on the Great White Way you 
have only to leave the subway at Times 
Square ; to be of it, you must follow the 
Biblical camel through the eye of a 
needle. 

There isn’t another Great White 
Way on the face of the earth. Paris 
has its Place de l’Opéra, London its 
Strand, and Vienna its Ringstrasse, 
but these resemble New York’s theater 
path only as a candle resembles an arc- 
light. They are streets given up to 
seekers after pleasure; the Rialto is 
a street given up to seekers after pleas- 


ure, and to seekers after seekers after 
pleasure. It is not the moths attracted 
to the flame which lend particular in- 
terest to this locality; it is the flame it- 
self, coruscafing, scintillant, multi- 
hued, and glowing. Broadway, within 
the limits set down, is a road of players 
and playhouses; the only mile of pave- 
ment in the world devoted entirely to 
the members of one profession. 

Two newspaper buildings rear them- 
selves defiantly in this portion of New 
York. They seem out of place, though 
journalists are night-workers, too, and 
come nearer than any other class of men 
to being of the Great White Way. A 
few tailors have intruded themselves 
into the district, settling beside wig- 
makers and sellers of grease-paint, but 
they are neither numerous nor osten- 
tatious. Broadway, as you walk from 
Twenty-third Street to Forty-seventh, 
unfolds itself to the view as a line of 
theaters, theatrical offices, agencies, 
and all-night restaurants. Outsiders go 
there to see performances and to eat; 
insiders make of it a world of their 
own—a queer little, blear little world 
of unclear visions, abnormal instincts, 
unreal externals, and astigmatic sense 
of proportion. 

Parisians call their players “M’as-tu- 
vu,’ which, translated, means, “Have 
you seen me?” That is because the first 
question a French actor asks is: “Have 
you seen me in such-and-such a role?” 
Your true American actor doesn’t waste 
time with a question of that sort. He 








feels a peaceful certainty that not to 
know him argues yourself unknown, 
and he wouldn’t like to hint at such ob- 
scurity for an acquaintance. Take all 
the talk of all the year on the Great 
White Way, run it through a wringer, 
and you will have that same letter “I,” 
with vanity dripping from every inch 
of the texture. Such egotism as the 
rest of creation entertains is watered 
brandy to that of the Thespian. He 


thinks of only one thing, he can dis- 
course on only one thing, the affairs of 
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The moths attracted to the flame. 





the world at large are in- 
significant in comparison 
with that one thing; and 
the thing is himself. 
Stand at my elbow 
while I halt my friend, 
Junius B. Starr, at the 
corner of Fortieth and 


Broadway. 

“How are you, old 
man?” say I. 

“Fine,” is his reply. 


“Been playing the heavy 
with Florence Rant since 
November. Every- 
body said I hogged the 
show.” 

Half a block farther 
along we will have occa- 
sion to mention a business 
matter to Sue Brette: 

“My agent tells me you 
would go into vaudeville 
if you had a sketch; and 


= ad 
Nh ™ she mentioned the possi- 
Oh bility of my writing one 
sa for you.” 
; “Yes. I spoke to her 
about your giving me a 
part like the one I played 
in ‘The Greatness of the 
Small.’ You know that 
was the engagement I lost 
because I was so much 
better than the star. She 
took the piece off and re- 
vived ‘Across the Divide,’ 
and I handed in my no- 
tice. The play ended with 
me dancing on the ta- 
ble——” 

Twenty minutes later 
we saunter on with a store of minute 
information regarding Miss Brette’s 
performance, and how it was enjoyed 
by various communities, but with our 
minds still in Darkest Africa so far as 
the business of the meeting is con- 
cerned. 

Most people are self-conscious when 
they speak highly of themselves. Not 
so actors, to whom such a statement as 
“Everybody said I was the best they 
had ever seen” is simply a matter of 
course. Long thought in this strain has 
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so accustomed the folk of the stage to 
talking in the same fashion that they 
s&e nothing extraordinary about it. 
Then, too, their distorted sense of pro- 
portion makes the actor see himself so 
large, and the rest of the world so 
small, that he cannot conceive of any 
mind which will not grasp, with unal- 
loyed delight, at first-hand information 
regarding himself. 
Newspapers have 
flattered your aver- 
age histrion into the 
idea that a_ trem- 
bling humanity 
waits eagerly for ac- 
counts of his most 
unimportant doings. 
A certain come- 
dienne whose -spe- 
cialty is burnt-cork 
ran after me along 
Broadway one after- 
noon, crying: “Stop! 
I’ve got a_ great 
‘story’ for you.” 

I stopped. “What 
is it?” I inquired. 

“A man just came 
up to me as I was 
leaving the stage- 
door and = said: 
‘Why, you're not 
really colored, after 
all.’ ” 

A star of my ac- 
quaintance. recently 
dismissed his press- 
agent because that 
individual men - 
tioned the author of 
the play in his ad- 
vertising. “Yoy’re 
not working for Scribble; you’re work- 
ing for me,” was his comment. Another 
has ceased to be a friend because I told 
him that I didn’t care for his perform- 
ance. A third has clippings of the 
criticisms which have treated him best 
pasted on the inside of his card-case, 
and shows them to you if he can get 
your ear and buttonhole. 

Everybody talks shop a good deal, 
but shop is the only thing talked on the 
Great White Way. Art and science 
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and literature, politics and wars and 
national calamities have no interest, if 
they have so much as existence, for the 
player. ‘Awful catastrophe that earth- 
quake in ’Frisco!” I exclaimed to a 
Thespian I met at breakfast last April. 

“By George, yes!’ said he. “Costs 
me six weeks and more I had booked 
over the Orpheum Circuit.” 

Your .shoe-dealer, 
though he converses 
about shoes from 
eight in the morning 
until six at night, at 
least drops the sub- 
ject during the eve- 
ning. The typical 
histrion reads noth- 
ing in the papers ex- 
cept the theatrical 
news, and _ refuses 
steadfastly to dis- 
course on any other 
topic. This is equal- 
ly true of the mana- 


ger. 
T he _ theatrical 

world is as much of 

and to itself as 


though the Rialto 
were a tiny island 
isolated in the wa- 
ters of the Pacific. 
It has its own lan- 
guage, its own daily 
journal, its own 
celebrities, and_ its 
own great events. 
The jargon spoken - 
would be absolutely 
unintelligible to a 
layman. “I doubled 
the heavy and a 
character bit because the guv’ner said 
cuttin’ everything down was our only 
chance to stay out. We hit ’em hard in 
Omaha, and it looked like a constant 
sell-out to me, but the guv’ner swore 
the show was a frost and we was play- 
in’ to paper.” What would be your 
translation of this, gentle reader? 
Doesn’t sound like English, does it? 
Yet it is—English as you hear it on 
Broadway. 

The Telegraph is the organ of the 
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theatrical profession. It is 
a morning paper published 
at midnight for the benefit 
of a clientele which has 
plenty of time for reading 
between that hour and bed- 
time. The Telegraph is 
the connecting-link between 
the last editions of the 
“vellow” evening papers— 
most of which, by the way, 
are pink—and the “bull- 
dog editions” of the regu- 
lar morning papers. It is 
the one daily in the world 
devoted exclusively to 
sport and the theater. To 
its staff and its readers a 
declaration of war between 
England and France 
wouldn’t be worth half the 
space given to a street fight 
between two matinée idols. 
¥ The followers of this jour- 
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nal might be a trifle shaky as to the’ could 
identity of Christopher Wren, but they question relating to “Ted” Marks. 





A morning paper published at midnight. 
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That same letter “I” with vanity dripping from every inch of the 


texture. 
answer without hesitation any 


They are awake to conditions, 
physical and domestic, utterly 
strange to outsiders, and under- 
stand personal allusions which 
would be Greek to the best-in- 
formed editorial-writer on the 
London Times. If you picked 
up a newspaper and read: ‘“Fa- 
mous Sayings of Great Men— 
Charles Hepner Meltzer: ‘If 
it’s hair it’s here,’” -you would 
be mystified; yet fifty thousand 
theatrical people saw that quip 
on the day of its publication, and 
laughed at it heartily. 

The populace of the Great 
White Way is-not more sharply 
individual in its mentality than 
in its personality. You could not 
possibly mistake the types that 
congregate on street corners or 
shuttle to and fro on business 
bent. The stoutish, smooth- 
shaven, commonplace-look- 
ing young fellow who passes 
you with a stride is a well-known 
dramatic author whose last play 
is in its third month at a near- 
by theater. The long-haired man 
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behind him whom you notice because 
of his deep-set eyes, his tapering fingers, 
and his important bearing, is not the 
great genius that you may suppose him, 
but an ambitious provincial come to 
town to market his first comedy. Sy- 
billa Grant, whose real name is Carrie 
O’Brien, and who gets eighteen dollars 
per week for wearing a five-hundred- 
dollar gown conspicuously in the chorus 
at the Casino, drives to the door of 
Rector’s, while the most prosperous and 
profitable woman star in America walks 
quietly down Broadway, a demure little 
figure in a gray tailor-made gown. The 
old actor, with frayed linen 
and threadbare suit, idles 
about, a trifle the worse for 
liquor, inquiring after op- 
portunities; the young “Tl 
actor flaunts along in com-  _}. 
pany with a notorious the- 
atrical lawyer or a sou- 
brette conspicuous for the ‘ 
fearfulness and wonderful- 
ness of her millinery and 
her coiffure. Dogs you see 
in plenty, attached and un- 
attached, but no children. 
The Great White Way is my 
a childless path. A 
There are so many celeb- 
rities on Broadway that, if 
you are a familiar of the 
street, you cease to regard 
them with awe. Men and 
women whose names fill newspapers 
and whose pictures crowd magazines 
meet you at every turn. During the 
hour’s time required for lunching, I 
have seen in one hotel eating-room 
Clyde Fitch, Charles Klein, John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Charles Emerson Cook, 
George Ade, Paul West, Edgar Selwyn, 
William De Mille, Victor Herbert, 
Reginald De Koven, Raymond Hub- 
bell, Manuel Klein, Archie Gunn, Hy. 
Mayer, David Warfield, Frank Keenan, 
Robert Hilliard, William Faversham, 
Wilton Lackaye, Theodore Roberts, 
Henry Miller, Arnold Daly, W. H. 
Crane, Francis Wilson, Edmund Breese, 
Henry Woodruff, Sam Bernard, Charles 
J. Ross, Daniel Frohman, Henry B. 
Harris, Lee Shubert, Fred Whitney, 
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Charles B. Dillingham, J. W. Jacobs, 
Ben Roeder, David Belasco, Joseph 
Brooks, Marc Klaw, and Abraham L, 
Erlanger. 

The gentleman who was sharing my 
table called attention to the gathering, 
and remarked. that if the building 
should tumble about our ears, as several 
structures had done in San Francisco, 
the result would be temporary paralysis 
in theatricals. 

The Great White Way has certain 
hostelries at which certain classes in 
“the profession” hinch, dine, and sup 
habitually. Nearly every manager of 







Puzzle: Which is the chorus‘girl and which the prosperous star? 


importance in New York goes to the 
Astor or to Browne’s Chop House, the 
former place being popular also with 
the better sort of actors. Shanley’s, the 
Marlborotigh, the Vendome, the Cadil- 
lac, and Keene’s, which is in the old 
home of the Lambs Club, also are popu- 
lar, while the faster set, notably in- 
cluding the best-advertised women of 
musical comedy, affect Rector’s. Inthe 
vicinity of the Times Building, and 
again in the neighborhood of the Her- 
ald, are a number of little restaurants 
in which unlucky players and very busy 
managers can get food cheaply and 
quickly. These places are to be recog- 
nized generally by the white enamel let- 
tering on their windows, and by the 
fact that they employ women as wait- 
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Puzzle: Find the well known dramatic author. 





ers. The busy manager aforesaid goes 
into them fearlessly ; the unlucky player 
contents the inner man in the rear of 
the room, and then stands complacently 
smoking his five-cent cigar. in front of 
the more expensive eating-house next 
door. 

There is the same divergence of char- 
acter in lodging-places on the Rialto. 
Near Forty-seventh Street one finds 
fashionable apartment-houses in which 
prominent players keep rooms the year 
around. Farther down are hotels in 
which the less-successful histrion stops 
when he is in town, and the cross 
streets still closer to the foot of the 
Great White Way are full of theatrical 
boarding-houses, in which a good room 
may be had at four dollars per week, 
and food and lodging at sums varying 
from seven to ten dollars. The three 
clubs which appeal especially to “the 
profession” are the Lambs, the Players, 
and the Greenroom. The first of these 
is the most expensive, the most luxuri- 
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ous, and the most liked by the gilded 
set. It occupies a new and beautiful 
building on Forty-fourth Street near 
Broadway. The Players, founded by 
Edwin Booth, is quiet, conservative, 
and elegant, inhabiting now, as it did 
in the beginning, an old-fashioned 
structure in Gramercy Park. The 
Greenroom Club is less than five years 
old, and still crowds itself into make- 
shift quarters on Forty-seventh Street. 
The Greenroom is the only club in town 
which particularly caters to managers. 

The theaters on Broadway are too 
well known to call for much comment. 
They include all the playhouses of the 
better class, about twenty-five in num- 
ber, beginning geographically with the 
Princess and ending with the Majestic. 
A great majority of the big—I’m not 
alluding to physical appearance—the- 
atrical managers have their executive 
offices in these Temples of Thespis. The 
Knickerbocker Theater Building prob- 
ably shelters more producers than any 
other one structure in the world, while 
the Broadway and the New York The- 
ater Buildings must be fairly close sec- 
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onds. Charles Frohman works in a tidy 
and well-furnished apartment in the 
Empire Theater Building, which is oc* 
cupied almost exclusively by his staff. 
The Shuberts have their headquarters 
in the Lyric Theater Building, which 
has no tenant except them, and Klaw 
and Erlanger transact their business in 
the New Amsterdam Theater Building. 
Daly’s Theater Building, the Hudson 
Theater Building, the Lyceum Theater 
Building, and the New Astor Theater 
Building are honeycombed with offices. 

The word “honeycombed”’ is used ad- 
visedly. All day long, all year round, 
these offices are veritable hives of busi- 
ness. The layman has not the least 
conception of the amount of activity 
necessary to theatrical production. It 
is not too much to say that such an of- 
fice as that of the Shuberts is visited 
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Smoking his five-cent cigar in front of the more expensive 


eating house next door. 
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The modern Monte Cristo. 


by no fewer than two thousand 
persons per diem, and that as many 
letters are despatched from it. This 
is the time of year at which such 
buildings as those mentioned are 
most frequented. Regardless of 
the fact that theatrical companies 
are made up nowadays almost en- 
tirely by the process of sending for 
the players who are wanted, thou- 
sands of men and women in search 
of work begin their annual prome- 
nade early in July. They wait pa- 
tiently, hour after hour, in outer 
offices, where the men usually find 
seats and the women _ generally 
stand. The matinée idol who last 
season nightly shouldered the blame 
for a great crime in order to shield 
the brother of the girl he loved, 
pushes past scores of girls some- 
body else loves in order to be first 
before the desk of the manager. 
Through the long summer months, 
the Great White Way, whiter than 
ever in the dazzling heat of the sun, 
is thronged with the seekers after 
employment in the most over- 
crowded profession in the world. 
From place to place they go, man- 
ager’s office to agency, rarely se- 
curing anything more definite than 
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the suggestion that they leave their 
names and addresses. 

Last summer the Rialto was so 
crowded with loungers that a special 
squad of police was required to keep 
the way open to ordinary pedestrians. 
Knots of players, the men recogniza- 
ble by their smooth-shaven faces, and 
the women by that peculiar independ- 
ence of convention which characterizes 
the feminine portion of “the profes- 
sion,’ grouped themselves everywhere. 
Seeing a hub of people, with projecting 
spokes made up of dogs on strings, you 
could be quite sure of the conversation : 
“IT could have gone with Thomas Jef- 
ferson for a spring .season, but I 
thought I’d have a better chance in 
stock. We only lasted 
two weeks. If the 
manager’d had any 
nerve, I think we'd ’a’ 
won out. The whole 
town was _ talkin’ 
about my work in 
‘All the Comforts of 
Home,’ and I was 
bound to make a hit 
in ‘Old Heidelberg.’ ” 

The soil most fa- 
vorable to the growth 
of these groups is in 
front of the Actors’ 
Society, the Metro- 
politan Opera-House, 
t he Knickerbocker 
Theater Building, and 
the Sheridan Build- 
ing. The “sportier” 
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A hub of people, with projecting spokes made up of dogs on strings. 


They coolly ogle the women who pass. 


class of men congregate before the 
Marlborough and the Metropole, 
where they coolly ogle the women 
who pass. Never by any chance does 
one find a manager in a gathering like 
this—not even a salaried manager or a 
press-agent. “Hold themselves aloof,” 
you think; and they do, not only from 
these folk of the lower crust, but from 
the best class of actors as well. Race 
hatred and political prejudice are as 
nothing in comparison with the feeling 
between the business man of the the- 
ater and the player. Each despises the 
other, and each ‘herds alone.” 

The Great White Way is most 
nearly deserted at nine in the morning. 
Then the rounder has gone to bed and 



















the workman has not yet risen. Sur- 
face cars laden with humanity pass and 
repass, but they do not disgorge in the 
Rialto. The shop doors yawn widely, 
displaying blank faces to the straggling 
typewritists who wander by. Hotel 
dining-rooms are deserted, chairs piled 
upon the tables, and sleepy waiters 
leaning disconsolately against the walls. 
Lowered curtains betray the tardiness 
of the people whose duty it is to open 
the offices of agents, play-brokers, and 
managers. Even the theater lobbies are 
vacant. Ten o’clock brings prosperous- 
looking men, hustling to and fro; and 
eleven sees the beginning of the actors’ 
parade. By noon Broadway is a river 
of humanity, flowing steadily to the sea 
of ambition. 

It is not until night, however, that it 
becomes clear why 
the street should have 
the name that has 
been given it. Then 


the hundreds’ of 
queer-looking signs 
you have seen 


through the day sud- 
denly take on light 
and life, millions of 
little electric jewels 
flash in the darkness, 
whole buildings burst 
into_ premeditated 
flame, facades blaze 
like giant fireworks 
ignited for a festival, 
and Broadway be- 
comes in truth the 
Great White Way. 
Standing beside the 
Herald Building and 
staring north - 
ward, one sees a hori- 
zontal tower of 
glistening globes, the 
“river of humanity” 
with a_ wonderful 
electric display on its 
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banks. The cars now begin to give up 
throngs from their lighted interiors, 
pedestrians block the sidewalks, at 
Forty-second Street and Seventh 
Avenue the crush of carriages is well- 
nigh impassable. Thirty thousand peo- 
ple pour into the playhouses, to pour 
out again three hours later, and to 
crowd the hundred supper-rooms along 
the dazzling path of pleasure. These 
grow dark in time, and there are left 
only the all-night restaurants. The 
streets grow quiet, and the pink dawn, 
unseen save by the watchmen, unfolds 
itself over the housetops. One by one 
the stars disappear, fading into the day, 
as will those other stars, so little, so in- 
finitesimal, so transient a part of that 
tiny world which they in their vainglory 
have called the Great White Way. 





The Great White Way is most nearly deserted at nine in the morning. 











T was a spring evening. The wind, 
soft and fresh, was blowing down 
the city street, stirring the tender 

leaves of the vines that grew thickly 
over the houses on each side of ‘the 
block. Lights were commencing to 
shine from the windows here and there, 
and where blinds had not been drawn, 
lamps of gay colors gleamed through 
the Queen Anne casements. The full 
moon rising cast the sharp shadows of 
the gabled houses on the quiet roadway. 

Only at one place in the long square 
was a break, where a side yard gave 
room for the bright moonlight to vary 
the fantastic roof lines with lower shad- 
ows of gateway, with pillars and balls, 
trees and vines, clear cut in black sil- 
houette on the silvery gray of the as- 
phalt. 

In one of the low doorways, around 
which the vine grew thickest, stood a 
lady, lingering in enjoyment of the love- 
ly hour, the hour for memories. The 
soft air of the night, ’twixt spring and 
summer, had awakened her, and, lean- 
ing against the deep doorway in the 
sheltering vine, -her thoughts were of 
bluer skies and brighter moonlight, of 
shadows of palmettoes and magnolias, 








and great columns of a deep piazza, till 
there seemed to float toward her, far 
away, perfume of jasmine and echoes of 
happy laughter, with snatches of song, 
sung in the years that long had held 
them. 

An unconscious sigh from her own 
lips broke her reverie, and she turned 
to enter her home, but the doorway op- 
posite had opened and a figure came 
down the steps and across the street, 
where the light, shining through the 
side yard, showed her to be a slightly 
bent, medium-sized negro woman. 

She held in her hand a little tray with 
a dish upon it, covered with a white 
napkin. She walked quickly, calling in 
the soft voice of her race, when speak- 
ing to those who have loved and cared 
for them, and whom they love with that 
unquestioning affection which was a 
part of old conditions: “Wait, Miss 
Annie, wait. I’se coming to see you 
p intedly.” 

“Miss Annie” turned quickly to the 
half-breathless old woman. 

“Why, Jane,” she said, “is it you?” 

“Tt’s me, Miss Annie, honey, sut’n’y, 
I’se jes’ bin a-takin’ de wafers to ole 
Miss Peters. Miss Betty sed she’d bin 
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honin’ for some, an’ I hed bettah tek 
her sum of dis bakin’, bein’ as dey wuz 
extry good. I ’clar’ to de Lord, Miss 
Annie, I hed ’tention to fetch some to 
you, but dem chillun jes’ eats up ev’y- 






going home?” for Miss Betty’s girl- 
hood home had been in the same little 
country settlement as Miss Annie’s. 
There they had romped and played 
as children, swung in the swings of 
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In one of the low doorways, around which the vine grew thickest, stood 
a lady, lingering in enjoyment of the lovely hour. 


thing; since dey got well ob de illness, 
seems like I kyn’t bake en’ugh wafers 
fur ’em.” 

Jane stopped a moment in her mono- 
logue, seeing which Miss Annie asked: 
“How is Miss Betty, and when is she 


mischief. 
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wild grapevines in the 
woods, waded in the 
“branch,” went together 
in the parties to gather 
the yellow jessamines, 
took long horseback 
rides along the river 
which divided their 
fathers’ plantations, 
sharing always happily 
the pleasures of young . 
girls in Southern coun- 
try life. More serious 
hours, too, they had 
passed in common, min- 
gling their tears when 
kept in for missing the 
terrible nines of the mul- . 
tiplication table, and the 
equally obnoxious 
French verbs. 

Since those long-past 
days they had been 
friends, and now in the 
far-away city Miss Betty 
was a truly grieving 
widow with three little 
children, who, after a 
long winter of sickness, 
were all going to the 
mother’s old home 
among the healthy pine 
lands, near which, in a 
truly God’s acre, their 
father rested beneath the 
spring flowers. 

Through all the joys 
and sorrows of Miss 
Betty’s life Jane had 
been her faithful at- 
tendant, the mammy of 
baby days, the guardian 
of her childhood, often 
shielding her from just 


retribution for many a piece of girlish 


Tears had washed the roses from 
Miss Betty’s cheeks, but brown old 
mammy still served and comforted “her 
chile,” kept the “chillun” in order and 
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resented any of her colored friends’ 
solicitude who thought Miss Annie 
“dun gone off mightily,” with: 

“Huh! what’s you talkin’ "bout. My 
chile’s no common folks lookin’ like ole 
nat’ral poppies a-growin’ in de fields. 
No, mam; she’s jes’ like de white rose 
a-climbin’ on de back porch down 
home, whar I always sits a-mendin’, an’ 
min’in’ the chillun. ’Course, when Mr. 
Frank he cum to see her in the old days, 
I don’ say she warn’t like the pink roses 
ole missis always cut herself fur to dry 
and mix up with de spice to make the 
parlor smell fine winter eve’ings. The 
pink rose mighty sweet and purty, but 
most every pusson ‘lows de white rose 
is de finest, an’, anyhow, I likes my 
chile bes’ jes’ de way she is. Mighty 
’ristocratik lookin’, pure white, not a- 
lookin’ as if she’d bin livin’ on cracklin’ 
ever sence she’s bin knee high to de 
drake in back yard.” 

“Her chile and de chillun” was the 
subject. Jane always reached sooner or 
later. Now, to get everything ready for 
the journey to the old home was occu- 
pying her thoughts, and to this she 
returned after answering Miss Annie’s 
questions regarding the affairs of the 
household in the few days that had 
passed since she had seen Miss Betty. 
All the preparations were recounted to 
the patient Miss Annie, who had come 
in for Jane’s ministrations when with 
Miss Betty in the girlhood days, and 
it was of those days her thoughts had 
been busy in the retrospective moon- 
light, and to which they turned again as 
she listened in a half dream to the old 
woman’s talk. 

“Yes, Miss Annie,” Jane went on, 
“yes, I’se a bin turnin’ myself “bout 
mightily quick dese last days, but I’se 
*bout dun, everyt’ing’s a’ready, an’ I’se 
mighty glad I’se to hab a chance to sit 
down and rest “fore takin’ that long 
journey. Mighty tiresom’ like, sittin’ 
up all day and all night, bobbin’ your 
pore old he’d, ’feared to go to sleep, 
thinkin’ de ’ductor man, so proud ob de 
fine gold on his collar, ’ill cum along an’ 
holler out: ‘AIl de passengers change 
de kyars at de next station.’ An’ yo’ 
jes’ has to keep yo’re min’ set on de 
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baskits, and counts ’em all over, till jes’ 
as you lets yo’reself think how good dat 
possum’s goin’ taste wid de sweet ’ta- 
ters, fur you knows ole Sim’s agoin’ 
to track one down fur de furst Sunday 


- dinner, if he has to stay out till de airly 


mawnin’ light to fine him. An’ den when 
you’s jes’ makin’ yo’reself easy like, 
wid yo’ he’d ag’inst de window and a- 
kinder tastin’ de possum in de mouth, 
den, sho’ ’nuff, de ductor man cum 
’long an’ hollers: ‘All out fur de nex’ 
station,’ wid a “hole lot of stuff I doan’ 
understand. An’ dere you is! An’ de 
baskits an’ de chillun ter git out in de 
hurry, fur de kyars dey doan’ wait no 
time fur yo’. An’, on course, I wa’n’ 
goin’ ‘low Miss Betty to pick up dem 
heavy t’ings wid her purty han’s.” 

Here Jane paused for breath, but 
Miss Annie said nothing. So, after a 
moment, she continued, in a very self- 
satisfied manner : 

“In co’rse I has to say de white 
gemplemen al’ays helps me tote de bas- 
kits, mighty purlite to me, if I’se an ole 
black mammy. De berry las’ time we 
wuz a-goin’ home—dot wuz afore Mas- 
ter Frank died—a mighty fine, tall 
gempleman looked at Miss Betty an’ 
tuks off his hat, wid his arm stretched 
out fur ez he bend ober wid de deep 
bow he made to her, an’ he sed to her: 
‘Purmit me, madam.’ 

“An’ den he handed me de big lunch 
baskit and anoder one we al’ays tuk fur 
de trabeling convenyces, as Miss Betty 
called a “hole lot of things we had fur 
de chillun. And de piller fur dey naps, 
and de chillun’s coats, an’ all de oder 
things, an’ den, las’ of all, he cum back 
to fetch me my shoes, fur I’d slipped 
’em off and clean forgit to git ’em, Mr. 
*ductor hollowed out so awful quick to 
change kyars. 

“Now, I'd jes’ like to knows jes’ what 
I’d dun widout dem shoes if de kyars 
hed taken ’em away, an’ I sut’n’y wuz 
obliged to de white gemplemen when he 
giv’ ’em to me, an’ said, reel serious 
like: ‘Here’s your shoes, auntie,’ an’ I 
med him de lowest curt’sy. I knows 
how, an’ some awful ill-mannered white 
folks in de kyar window dey laffed. 
Not’s as I minded dere bad manners, 























fur I knows what good manners is by 
my white ladies an’ gemplemen. You 
knows, Miss Annie, I ain’t one of dese 
colored gals a-combin’ de kink out of 
dere hair dat de Lawd dun put dere, for 
I knows bettah den they do dat a buz- 
zard is a buzzard, an’ you can’t make 
nuthin’ but a buzzard out of a buzzard, 
an’ I’se only an’ ole mammy, but I’se 
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de san‘itches in yore ear. When we 
wuz a-goin’ home las’ time, Miss Betty, 
she sed: ‘Why, mammy, you looks a- 
hongry, maybe you’d like one of dese 
san’itches.’ So she guv de boy a quar- 
ter, an’ sez: ‘Guv her a san’itch and 
some chok-late drops.’ So I opens de 
paper the san’itch was all wropped up 
in, an’ I ’clar’ to de Lord, Miss Annie, 
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“You jes’ drink dis cole water, honey, i'll make you feel bettah.” 


a respectable colored pusson, an’ I raised 
my chile, Miss Betty, to be purlite, an’ 
when dem folks laffed she jes’ look at 
em an’ dey stop, an’ she sez to de gem- 
plemen: ‘You’s very kind, sir,’ an’ he 
dun mak’ annuder bow, an’ den she 
smiled till her pretty, white teeth show, 
an’ de kyars went. 

“°Tain’t no pleasure nohow in dem 
kyars, Miss Annie, dem boys hollerin’ 
out san’itches an’ chok-late drops, it 
sorter mak’s you hongry; jes’ ez you 
wuz a-restin’ an’ thinkin’ "bout nothin’ 
dey cums ’long an’ meks you jump wid 





dat san’itch bread was misarable, an’ 
de ham sut’n’y cum off de back of sum 
ole razorback hog. An’ when Miss 
Betty warn’t a-looking I jes’ let it out 
de window, easy, an’ den I tried de 
choke-late drops, and I giv’ sum to de 
chillun to taste like—we calls ’em ‘late 
drops, for short—and dey tasted real 
good, but de kyars wuz a-swinging 
mightily jes’ den, and I felt a dre’dful 
misery, and de chillun dey got awful 
sick. Miss Bétty was sut’n’y mighty 
sorry fur me, but she sed de chillun 
wuz greedy things, an’ dough it stan’s 
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to reason it wuzn’t de ‘late drops dun 
med me sick, I don’ want no more. 

“Yes, Miss Annie, we’s a’mos’ ready 
now, an’ I’se all ready. I’se got de 
pitcher, too, Miss Annie.” 

“Got the pitcher, Jane?” inquired 
Miss Annie. “What pitcher?” 

“Why, de pitcher Mr. Frank lik’d so 
much.” 

“Which pitcher?” asked Miss Annie. 

“Why, Miss Annie, you knows dat 
pitcher ; it’s de pitcher I always brought 
de water in de parlor fur de company. 
You knows de pitcher ob de cl’ar glass, 
an’ de dew cums quick on de outside.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Annie, “that’s not a 

ood pitcher to take, Jane; it will be 
Srcteen in the lunch basket.” 

“Lunch baskit?” returned Jane. 
“Now, Miss Annie, I ain’t no chile, I’se 
got it wropped up in my trunk; no dan- 
ger it'll get broke. I’se tuk care of 
dat. 

“You see, Miss Annie,” continued 
Jane, lowering her voice, confidentially, 
“TI ain’t sed nuthin’ bout dat pitcher to 
Miss Betty, but she doan’ min’ what I 
do, you knows dat, an’ I jes’ wants dat 
pitcher for a special purpose. You see, 
Mr. Frank wuz a-ailin’ fur a long time 
*fore he done died, but ebery day he 
always went out to bizness, an’ he used 
to cum in, mighty tired like, an’ he’d 
sit himself down to rest in de parlor 
*fore he went upstairs to whar Miss 
Betty an’ de chillun wuz. 

“One day, come two years ago, he 
cum in lookin’ so faint like I went wid- 
out his sayin’ nuthin’, an’ got dis self- 
same pitcher an’ let de water run an’ 
run in it till it wuz real cole, an’ den I 
tuks it into de parlor to Mr. Frank and 
sez: ‘You jes’ drink dis cole water, 
honey, i'll make you feel bettah.’ -So 
he drinks de ’hole glass full, an’ sez: 
‘Mammy, it taste like de water from de 
spring at de foot ob de hill,’ an’ den 
he said, like to himself: ‘Poor David,’ 
an’ I went studying all dat day what he 
meant about David, an’ den I ’mem- 
bered how David wuz awful thirsty, an’ 
wanted de water from de spring he 
couldn’t get to, an’ dough I was sorter 
confused like, I somehow knew Mr. 
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Frank knew he warn’t goin’ to drink no 
more out de spring at de foot ob de 
hill at home. 

“Ennyhow, Miss Annie, from dat day 
on, Mr. Frank, whenever he cum home, 
he looked fur me to bring him dat glass 
of water; de little tray and de glass and 
de cl’ar pitcher wid de dew on it. An’ 
one ‘time I wanted to see if he’d take 
notice, an’ I puts anudder pitcher on 
de tray an’ brought it to him, an’ he 
sed: ‘Where’s the other pitcher, Jane? 
I don’t like dat pitcher.” So I went 
quick an’ brought de cl’ar pitcher, an’ 
he drink de same as ebery day.” 

Jane paused, and after a moment 
Miss Annie, in a steady voice but lower 
than her usual tone, said: ‘That was 
very kind and thoughtful in you, Jane, 
but you would feel badly if you broke 
the pitcher Mr. Frank liked so much; 
it would be safer to leave it here until 
you come back in the fall.” 

“Miss Annie,” said Jane, a little of- 
fended, but with much dignity, “you 
doan’ know nuthin’ about it, nor Miss 
Betty, neither. I’se takin’ dat pitcher 
wid a special purpose. You knows de 
Easter’s mos’ here, an’ we'll be in de 
ole house when de sun rises Easter 
mawnin’,an’ dough I’se a pore ole wom- 
an an’ ain’t got no frankincents an’ mur 
to take fur a present, I’se a-gwine to 
give sumthing to Mr. Frank. I’se gwine 
to git up early dat blessed mawnin’, 
*fore de fust streak ob light in de east, 
an’ if dese ole legs will tote me, I’se 
gwine to de spring, at de foot ob de 
hill across de ribber, an’ I’se gwine te 
fill de cl’ar pitcher wid de cole water 
till de dew’s all over it, and den I'll tote 
de cl’ar pitcher full ob de cole water to 
Mr. Frank’s grave, an’ not spill a drop 
til I gets dyar, and pours it out ober de 
grass an’ de flowers dat’s a-growin’ 
ober de only gempleman my chile eber 
loved, and Miss Betty doan’ know nuth- 
in’ about it.” 

The moon had risen higher while 
Jane had talked, and now shone into her 
earnest old face as she said her good- 
by, and, intent upon her purpose, went 
her way, while Miss Annie with misty 
eyes watched her pass into the distance 
of the night. 






































INDING no matches in his pocket- 
safe, Ward stepped into a wayside 
shop where the sign ‘Car Sta- 

tion” gave excuse for the display of, 
and doubtless led to an occasional sale 
from, a small stock of newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, soda water, popped corn, 
confectionery, cigars and other things 
legible, potable, comestible and com- 
bustible. 

He had hardly crossed the threshold 
before he stopped and, taking the un- 
lighted cigar from his lips, dropped it 
into one of the side pockets of his sack 
coat. The rearward prospect of a sailor 
hat, a shirt-waist and a blue serge skirt 
agreeably obstructed his view of the 
counter. 

The charming lines presented by this 
feminine figure in reverse gave prom- 
ise of an obverse equally charming. At 
the sound of his arrested footfalls, the 
sailor hat with the face beneath was 
turned far enough for a casual glance 
in his direction, and he saw that the 
promise was not belied. The lady was 


blessed with youth fresh from the foun- 
tain, and had physical perfection to 
spare. 

In front of her, on the counter, some 
merchandise, presumably sweet, lay con- 
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cealed in a paper bag, 
and she was seeking in 
her portemonnaie the 
wherewithal to pay for 
it. 

Ward advanced four 
steps to what might’ be 
called, in military 
phrase, a left oblique po- 
sition, and stood at ease 
in the attitude of one 
who is willing to wait in 
dignified inconspicuous- 
ness. The young lady 
first removed a bill and placed it, half- 
folded, between her lips, then began to 
pick out some loose coppers. Her brow 
wrinkled slightly as, finding the sum of 
the latter insufficient, she dropped them 
back and held forth the bill, which 
Ward now saw was a ten. The shop- 
keeper, a thin young girl with a small 
white face and a large red pompadour, 
clicked her cash register and gave a 
pessimistic glance into the drawer. 

“Don’t b’lieve I c’n change that,’ she 
muttered, elliptically. “No, I can’t; ’s 
that the smallest y’ got?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, and Ward 
noted that the voice harmonized per- 
fectly with the face beneath the sailor 
hat. 

“H’m! guess’ll have to call it no sale, 
then,’ decided the red-haired damsel, 
preparing to reach for a down-turned 
paper-covered novel, the perusal of 
which her customer’s entrance seemed 
to have interrupted. 

But the young lady was loath to 
abandon her purchase, and began once 
more to consider her available supply 
of pennies. “I suppose I might take a 
smaller quantity—still, I shall need most 
of these,” she said, reluctant to part 
from her coppers, “unless the car con- 
ductor should be willing to change 26 

“Pardon me,” insinuated Ward, at 
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this point, seeing a chance to do a good: 


action that should be its own reward, 
and moving forward with lifted cap, “it 
would give me great pleasure if I 
might be allowed to break that bill ‘for 
you.” 

“Not more pleasure than it would 
give me to have you,” was the prompt 
response. She had a straightforward 
look, and her manner showed just the 
proper degree of poise. There was a 
delectable cleft in- her chin, and her 
cheeks held in solution other dimples, 
which it needed only a smile such as 
she now gave him to precipitate with 
dazzling effect. 

The matters of finance adjusted, she 
honored Ward with a slight, though 
entirely gracious, inclination of the 
head and turned away, leaving him so 
far forgetful of all else that he re- 
mained staring undisguisedly after her. 
Somewhat to his confusion, he was 
caught in the act when she turned once 
again, to call to him hurriedly : 

“Oh, will you please come quick and 
whistle to this car for me!” 

He was at her side instantly. Some 
hundred yards in the distance, he be- 
held a rapidly-moving trolley car en 
route for Flamboro’ Middletown. It 
had lately started on after making a 
courtesy stop at the little-frequented 
station, and the young lady had been a 
moment too late to signal it successful- 
ly. Ward looked at the vehicle reced- 
ing up the long vista of the boulevard, 
then looked in mute, abashed apology 
at the girl. 

“There, now, it’s too late!” she cried, 
with some show of vexation—even of 
exasperation. “Why couldn’t you have 
whistled ?” 

His color deepened. Not every man 
has mastered the knack of thrusting 
fingers into mouth and reeling the star- 
tled air with that ear-splitting shriek 
which, perhaps, might aptly be called a 
whistle raised to the Nth power. 

“Because, unfortunately, that art does 
not happen to be numbered anrong my 
few poor accomplishments,” he ex- 
plained, meekly. 

“T thought all men could whistle,” 


-she said, frankly expressing her irrita- 


tion at the escape of the car, now very 
much in perspective. 

“T venture to hope there will be an- 
other,” he suggested, willing to change 
to a less personal view of the matter. 

“T could have done it myself but for 
my gloves,” she remarked; then added, 
her face still clouded with disappoint- 
ment: “Oh, yes, I suppose so—some 
time. The schedule of these boule- 
vard cars is still a mystery to me, though 
it’s my impression they run every five 
minutes when you don’t need one and 
about once an hour when you do. I 
must wait with what patience I can 
bring to bear. You'll pardon me, won’t 
you, if I spoke sharply just now?” she 
finished, suddenly penitent. 

Her face grew serene again, and the 
dimples played hide-and-seek bewilder- 
ingly. Ward ceased blushing over his 
own incompetence, and resolved to try 
to assuage the grievance for which he 
seemed, in a way, to be responsible. 

“If I might take the liberty to offer 
you a means of chasing and overtak- 
ing that car I should esteem it a privi- 
lege,” he said, with a display of mod- 
est hesitation. “Yonder is my auto- 
mobile, drawn up beside the curbstone, 
and I give you my word it can travel.” 

“That would be convenient,” she 
said, struck by the idea; “only, won’t it 
be likely to—to burst or—or anything ?” 
she asked, naively. 

“It never has burst or anything,” he 
replied, with gravity. “I have been us- 
ing it daily during the past year and I 
still live. I think I can assure you I 
have it thoroughly gentled. Also I have 
a certificate setting forth my ability as 
an expert chauffeur, which I might 
show you, and—and perhaps it would 
be as well not to lose any more minutes 
in starting upon the track of the fugi- 
tive.” 

“T shouldn’t wish to take you out of 
your way,” she said, nearly ready to 
yield. 

“You would not be doing so; I am 
going to the Center,” he said, and, help- 
ing her in, placed himself at her side 
and spread the dust-cloth over their 
knees. She utilized as well as she could 
her light veil for shielding her face, 
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and, perhaps a trifle tremulous inward- 
ly, braced herself to meet the hazards 
of the impending journey. 

Ward’s car was called the Phcebus, 
and he was proud of it, sharing in this 
a feeling common to the fraternity of 

- cyclists and motorists, each of whom 
fondly dreams that his own machine is 
the very best in the market. Ward re- 
solved to demonstrate practically the 
superiority of the Phceebus by putting 
it to its best paces and catching up 
with the trolley which by this time had 
gained a long lead. 

The surface: of the boulevard road- 
way was nearly as smooth as a dancing 
floor, and there was not another ve- 
hicle, either horse-drawn or horseless, 
to be seen upon it. Having at com- 
mand a twelve horse-power engine, ca- 
pable, if urged, of driving his carriage 
at a speed of more than twenty-five 
miles an hour, Ward counted on easily 
coming up with the car before it should 
reach the outskirts of Flamboro’ Mid- 
dletown. 

Gradually he pressed the lever for- 
ward to the high-speed notch, and be- 
gan to bear down on the pedal that 
accelerated the motions of the engine. 
The rubber-tired wheels increased the 
quickness of their revolutions, the hith- 
erto languid summer afternoon air ac- 
quired a fictitious freshness, and an oc- 
casional pebble rose and zipped pertly 
by, or even against the faces of the 
driver and his passenger. Ward’s grip 
upon the aluminum steering wheel 
tightened, though thus far the machine 
had run as steadily and smoothly as a 
French clock. 

Meantime the trolley was forging 
ahead also, and the conductor, with the 
usual seemingly intentional obtuseness 
of his kind, was keeping his face un- 
varyingly to the front, so as to prevent 
all possible chance of being signaled 
from the automobile. Yet for this state 
of affairs Ward felt no poignant regret. 

“There, now, how thoughtless of 
me!” suddenly cried the girl, in a tone 
half vexed, half apologetic. 


“Apropos of what in particular?” he 


queried, turning his head slightly to 
look at her. 
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“I have just realized that you didn’t 
get whatever it was you went into that 
little shop for.” 

“Qh, it wasn’t of any consequence.” - 

“It must have been of some conse- 
quence,” she insisted, not silenced by 
his disclaimer. “You surely didn’t go 
there for nothing.” ; : 

“T went because I was sent—by fate 
to rescue a damsel in distress.” 

“Pshaw! even in that case fate must 
have furnished you with some ostensi- 
ble errand; fate has some slight regard 
for verisimilitude, I should hope. You 
surely didn’t go in to ask about the run- 
ning of the trolleys, being independent 
of them, so it must have been to— 
wasn't it to buy a cigar?” 

Ward felt hurt, though he strove to 
hide the fact. Had he, then, the air of 
a man who would smoke cigars bought 
at a “car station”? 

“No; matches,” he replied, briefly. 

“You were wishing to smoke, and 
now you can’t.” 

“For two reasons.” 

_“For no reason—if you have the 
cigar.” 

“But in the presence—the so _ inti- 
mate presence—of a lady——”’ 

“When the lady is to windward there 
need be no objection.” 

“Both my hands being occupied, how 
could I light it?” 
“Couldn't I 

wheel ?” 

“It is a duty requiring muscle and 
experience.” : 

“My muscle has been spoken of re- 
spectfully by competent judges—at 
least I have enough to hold the match.” 

“What match?” 

“One of these.” 

He cast a glance at the small match 
box she had produced from somewhere. 
It was of silver, with an intricate gold 
inlaid monogram, one letter of which 
he disentangled from its fellows far 
enough to guess it must be an “A.” 
He strongly disapproved of the ciga- 
rette habit in women, and his looks 
showed this rather plainly. 

“You needn’t scowl,” she exclaimed, 
quickly. “Mayn’t a female person have 


hold that_ steering 
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a match-safe about her for other rea- 
sons than because she smokes? Is there 
any law forbidding women to carry con- 
cealed matches? I often find them use- 
ful, and I make it a point—even at the 
risk of quarreling with my dressmaker 
—to have in every gown I own a 
pocket in which to put matches and 
other small articles I may wish to find 
room for. Shall we join efforts to 
kindle a fire?” 

He blushed apologetically for his un- 
worthy suspicions, and accepted her 
good offices with gratitude. The loss 
of his smoke had been a real depriva- 
tion. 

“Do you think we are gaining on the 
trolley?” she asked, by and by. “It is 
out of sight.” 

“But not out of mind. The boule- 
vard curves just ahead there. I saw 
the end of the car disappearing around 
a bend a moment ago. But, for the sake 
of argument, suppose we do not catch 
it up?” 

“There will be no argument. I shall 
be sorry, for Miss Nettleton is old-fash- 
ioned enough to like to have her guests 
come at the hour appointed.” 

“Miss Nettleton!” he repeated, with 
a sudden show of interest. “Are you 
going to Miss Nettleton’s, then?” 

“T am hoping to do so—why ?” 

He relaxed his pressure on the speed 
pedal, and the trolley, which they had 
been gaining upon, shot out of range 
again. 

“Do you happen to recall that foolish 
little conceit in Grimm’s collection of 
household tales,” he queried, “begin- 
ning ‘Where are you going to?’ ‘To 
Walpe.’ ‘I to Walpe, you to Walpe; 
so, so, together we go?’” 

“Perfectly. ‘Wo wust du henne?’ 
‘Nah Walpe.’ ‘Ick nah Walpe, du nah 
Walpe! sam, sam, goh wie dann.’ Yes, 
I read most of the mdrchen in the orig- 
inal during my senior year,” she re- 
plied, “and I recall that one particular- 
ly on account of its queer German— 
Plattdeutsch, 1 suppose it is. Am I to 


infer that you, also, are on the way to 
Miss Nettleton’s ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, in a somewhat 
The consciousness of 


subdued tone. 
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being in the presence of a college girl 
capable of quoting excerpts from ob- 
scure folk-lore in outlandish tongues, 
who doubtless could pronounce, with- 
out any stumbling or involuntary back- 
steps, such rough-edged words as 
“strategically,” “academician” and 
“polycotyledonous,” and probably could 
define, on demand, such others as 
“eleemosynary,” “interganglionic” and . 
“supererogatory,” and whose pretty 
head was certainly lined with a large 
stock of variegated learning—this. con- 
sciousness awed and oppressed him. 

As a result of his own four university 
years, he had indeed managed to lay 
clutch upon his sheepskin, but he had 
left behind~him a perceptible odor of 
mediocrity. To his thinking, scholar- 
ship in a woman was not desirable. Co- 
educational innovations never had ap- 
pealed successfully to his venerable 
alma mater. The faculty’s stand had 
been steadily uncompromising, and the 
students were wont to treat the idea of 
the sweet girl graduate with con- 
tumely. 

This fair maid at his side was alto- 
gether too fair to have endangered her 
Heaven-designed career by attempting 
to improve her mind. It was against 
all tradition that book learning and 
beauty, in either sex, should coexist. 

Ward remembered that the fellow in 
his class who had carried off the hon- 
ors had had a figure something like a 
chimpanzee’s, and features that did not 
fit together with even an approach to 
accuracy. He was now, at twenty-nine, 
president of an ambitious Western uni- 
versity. 

Minerva may have been beautiful, in 
a coldly classic style, but surely Venus 
never was praised for her erudition. 
Ward wished he had been kept igno- 
rant of his passenger’s scholarly attain- 
ments, but he smothered his feelings, 
and this time she did not divine them. 

“You know she is giving a lawn 
party?” she questioned, looking at him 
rather curiously. 

“Thank you for the possible warn- 
ing, yes.” 

“Then you are fully aware of what 
you are committed to.” 























“T was one of the sufferers—one of 
the guests at a similar event last year. 
I remember she offered us-a refection 
of russet apples and water. The water 
was refreshing, and the apples weren’t 
bad.” 

“Do you know Miss Mildred well?” 

“As every one knows her who sees 
her driving- about. town with her old 
gray horse—by the way, she and that 
horse, from years of intimate associa- 
tion, seem to have grown to look alike. 
The same elongated, melancholy face, 
the same lachrymose eyes, the és 

“T hope you aren't trying to be wag- 
gish at poor Miss Nettleton’s expense,” 
she interrupted, drawing her eyebrows 
together in a reproving frown. “I’m 
not sure a horse face wouldn’t be pref- 
erable to one of the automobile variety, 
such as some men acquire—after a not 
very long association, either.” 

“TI assure you I meant no disrespect 
to Miss Mildred. One of my great- 
aunts was one of her great friends at 
some remote, middle-aged period of the 
dim past. They attended school to- 
gether, and were finished at the same 
highly respectable female seminary; 
and after my great-aunt removed to 
Illinois, they corresponded till her 
death.” 

“Poor Miss Nettleton!” said the girl, 

presently, with a little sigh, “one can’t 
but get the impression that, in spite of 
her brave attempt to keep up appear- 
ances, she must be terribly cramped for 
means.” 
' “T fear she may be,” he assented, 
soberly. Indeed, none better than he 
knew such to be the case, for the sav- 
ings bank of which he was treasurer 
had lately faced the disagreeable duty 
of declining her request to increase the 
size of an already large mortgage that 
had been held on her ‘estate for many 
years. 

They were now not far from their 
destination. The trolley had grumbled 
up the long ascent just ahead of them, 
and, with a satisfied little growl, had 
reached the level where the boulevard 
merged into the broad village street. 
Ward put down his soft pedal, so to 
speak, and curbed his automobile to a 
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decorous pace in keeping with his sur- 
roundings. 

Flamboro’ Middletown, if not entirely 
somnolent, was at least, to coin a word, 
somnolescent. From being, in bygone 
days, the original and only settlement 
of the name, it had now been outclassed 
in size and importance by the very 
smallest of the half-dozen thriving ‘vil- 
lages which had sprung up in various 
quarters of the extensive township. 

It still retained, however, the court- 
house and jail—they were under one 
roof, as a warning that punishment was 
likely to follow swiftly on the heels of 
crime—the registry of deeds, the public 
library and the traditions of its former 
greatness. 

It had also, close to its center, the 
Nettleton mansion, which, with the 
broad acres once attached to it, had 
been the grandest estate in the county. 
But during several generations the 
broad acres had been narrowing, till 
finally they had become much strait- 
ened. The house, too, had been falling 
into decay, so that at present only a 
few traces of its one-time grandeur re- 
mained visible. : 

With the death of Miss Mildred, a 
more than elderly spinster, the family 
would become éxtinct. She was the 
last withered leaf clinging precariously 
to the topmost twig of the genealogical 
tree. 

“It is here that passengers discharge 
their drivers,” remarked Ward, stop- 
ping at a point opposite the long flag- 
stone walk that led up to the house. 

“Thank you for getting me here, and 
in good season,” she said, jumping 
down without his assistance. “I’m glad 
to have learned that, though you can’t 
whistle, you can make yourself other- 
wise useful.” 

Giving him a flashlight glimpse of 
her dimples and a half-mocking little 
bow, she left him. When he had looked 
after his automobile he followed her. 

The company in which he found him- 
self was such as might have been ex- 
pected in.a village that took itself so 
seriously as did Flamboro’ Middletown. 
The annual function by which Miss 
Nettleton paid her social dues always 
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assumed the guise of a lawn party, and 
was always well attended. All the 
Flamboro’s—north, east, south and 
west, Flamboro’ Hills, Flamboro’ Cor- 
ners and the ‘“Port”—were represented 
there, and a motley enough collection 
resulted. 

The guests were of almost any age be- 
tween five and ninety-five, but the mid- 
dle-aged and elderly far outnumbered 
the younger ones. The costumes ranged 
from smart to dowdy, and varied in 
style from that in vogue forty years 
ago to copies of the latest fashion plate 
—not infrequently revised and adapted 
by the village milliner and modiste. 

Pausing occasionally to speak with 
an acquaintance, Ward finally came 
within sight of the hostess. Miss Mil- 
dred Nettleton was a sadly faded little 
gentlewoman, whom some wicked wag 
had nicknamed ‘‘Miss Mildewed,” and 
the name was too apt not to cling— 
entirely unsuspected by her, of course. 
She was short and very thin, with scanty 
hair, which had faded to a pale straw 
color rather than turned gray, a parch- 
ment-like complexion, and a pendulous 
lower lip that revealed somewhat pain- 
fully the artificial character of at least 
one row of teeth. A naturally melan- 
cholic cast of countenance was added 
to by a “weeping eye,” and not de- 
tracted from by a chronic affection 
sometimes known as the “snuffles.” 

For this state occasion she was garbed 
in a gown of gray silk, so light in color 
as to seem faded, with wide, flowing 
sleeves and heavy fringe. She wore 
muslin undersleeves ‘and a_ kerchief 
folded across her shoulders, both fine in 
texture, though yellowed by age. 

She was standing at the foot of the 
steps which ran the full width of the 
house and led to the high-pillared, old- 
fashioned piazza that ornamented its 
front. 

Ward came up in time to see the 
young lady of the dimples hand her the 
paper bag which had figured in the car 
station episode, and to hear the hostess 
say: 

“Thank you, dear soul, you were 
most kind and thoughtful to bring them. 
I never touch modern confectionery, 
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French bonbons, chocolates and the 
like, as I consider them most unwhole- 
some and clogging to the digestion, but 
I do approve of peppermints, which I 
find beneficial in cases of surfeit or in- 
cipient dyspepsia.” 

The girl passed on, and a few mo- 
ments later Ward, who wondered if 
ever in her life the poor lady had been 
in danger of a surfeit of anything, pre- 
sented himself in turn. He imagined 
Miss Mildred’s reception of him to be 
a shade cool, as if she might blame him 
in some measure for the hard-hearted- 
ness of the savings bank directorate, 
but perhaps it was imagination only. 

“Mr. Ward,” she said, holding out 
a thin, mitt-covered hand with prim 
formality, “I am honored by your pres- 
ence here this afternoon, though I can- 
not promise you the gay pleasures which 
you might find in younger and more 
joyous company. There will be neither 
singing nor fiddling, nor terpsichorean 
gambols, nor any similar frivolous 
amusements—only the calm _ gratifica- 
tions which proceed from the contem- 
plation of natural beauties, and from 
the interchange of lofty ideas with con- 
genial souls. Never while the breath 
of life remains shall I cease to cherish 
with sentiments of tenderest affection 
the memory of your sainted grand- 
aunt, Clementina, dear soul, and for her 
sake, if for no other reason, I bid you 
welcome here. A slight refection will 
be served at precisely half-past four. 
The notes of the tea-bell will summon 
the guests to assemble around the fes- 
tive board—figuratively speaking. Till 
that hour go and enjoy youtself as you 
see fit. I regret extremely that the 
town authorities should have made ar- 
rangements that cannot be postponed, 
for putting nineteen tons of winter’s 
coal into the basement of the registry 
of deeds on this particular afternoon, 
as the resulting noise must be offensive 
to the nerves of the dear souls gath- 
ered here, besides causing no little agi- 
tation to my own.” 

People were drawn to attend Miss 
Nettleton’s parties by various motives, 
not all praiseworthy. Some came _be- 
cause they always went wherever they 

















were invited, ‘some because, decayed 
though she might be, Miss Mildred was 
still an aristocrat whose favors were 
coveted by the ambitious of less assured 
social position, and some out of curios- 
ity to see “what outlandish thing the 
old girl would do next.” And doubt- 
less there were present not a few who 
had resigned themselves to being bored 
rather than risk hurting their hostess’ 
feelings by staying away. 

As Ward was moving off after pay- 
ing his dutiful respects, hoping to be 
able to rejoin the girl with the dimples, 
he heard a voice accost him with the 
easy salutation: 

e“Why, halloa, Mel!” 


Turning, he immediately enjoyed the - 


privilege of being smiled on by a lady, 
young, pretty and charmingly gowned 
—no other than his cousin, Lillian Dag- 
gett, a June bride of the current year, 
and a probably perennial butterfly. 
Evidently she was surprised to meet 
him. 

“T didn’t suppose they let you out of 
your cage at the bank so early,” she 
said, ‘‘nor should I have believed you 
would be found frivoling here if they 
had.” 

“On Saturdays I escape at twelve 
if I’m good,” he replied. “How do you 
happen to be here, Lillian? Not be- 
cause you're. on pleasure bent, I’m 
sure.” 

“Duty drove me here, to confess the 
truth. Little Tommy Toppan has 
brought over a party of giddy young 
things in his break, and I’m along as 
the harmless, necessary chaperon.” 

“Indeed! I wonder you were able to 
get away from all those numerous 
clubs you formerly belonged to. Have 
you, perhaps, resigned from them since 
your marriage?” 

“On the contrary, I have joined still 

‘ I was reckoning up yesterday, 
ands. found that I am a member of 
seventeen clubs, societies and associa- 
tions—not including my daughtership 
in four more snuffy old ancestral 
things.” 

“Dear me! if they all meet once a 
week, you must have to cut recitations 
at some of them.” 
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“Oh, I could do three a day without 
much trouble. Just now most of the 
bunch are in vacation. I am thinking 
of joining one more—the Woman’s 
Philosophical Society. I attended as a 
guest, last week, a metaphysical din- 
ner, given by the ladies of that club.” 

“A metaphysical dinner ought to be 
rather a solid repast.” 

“It was—as solid as a_vestibuled 
train, or a German compound word of 
twenty syllables. For imparting in- 
struction and impairing digestion it is 
a winner. The plan is this: the num- 
ber of guests equaled the number of 
items on the menu, and to each guest 
was assigned one dish to speak upon 
briefly. The aggregate brain work that 
dinner cost was something tremendous. 
Some of the dishes, as I recall them, 
were: Browning bouillon * 

“Is Browning to be classed among 
the metaphysicians, then?” 

“He’s obscure enough—in spots—to 
be, isn’t he? By the way, I remember 
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Miss Mildred was seen to draw the good man aside. 
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when our Browning Club was organ- 
ized and we were given ‘Pippa Passes’ 
as a starter, hardly three of us knew 
whether the poem was about some 
mountain defiles or a woman who held 
a poor hand at euchre. Well——” : 

“One moment, Lil,” broke in her 
cousin, whose attention had suddenly 
wandered. “Do you see that young 
lady in a sailor hat and blue skirt sit- 
ting under the maple yonder? She’s 
talking with a stick in a Prince Albert 
and buff spats.” 

“Yes, I see her; she is a Mrs. Dew- 
hurst, I think, and, unless I mistake, the 
stick is her husband. He’s nearly brand 
new, which may account for his sticki- 
ness.” 

“Are you sure he’s—she is married?” 
asked Ward, showing such dismay at 
his cousin’s information as could not 
well escape her sharp eyes. 

“I’m sure Mrs. Dewhurst is married, 
but I won’t’ be positive that lady there 
is she, though it looks like her. Why 
do you ask?” 

“Oh, n-nothing,” he returned, con- 
fusedly. “I interrupted you; go on.” 

Mrs. Daggett looked as if she would 
prefer to have her unsatisfied curiosity 
attended to, but finally said: 

“Where was I?” 

“You were telling of a—psycholog- 
ical picnic, weren't you?” 

“What a splendid listener you are, 
Mel! It was a metaphysical dinner, 
and I was giving you the items of the 
bill of fare. Not necessarily in the or- 
der they were served, these are what I 
recollect: Browning bouillon, Bacon 
bisque, Schopenhauer salad, Abercrom- 
bie asparagus, Huxley halibut, Mill 
mushrooms, Blackie Brie, Ibsen ice, 
Comte coffee, Spinoza spinach, Locke 
lettuce, Ruskin ragout, Descartes duck, 
Buckle bananas, Jevons jelly, McCosh 
mousse, Spencer sherbet and—and so 
forth. When the dish had been put 
away where it would do the most good, 
the guest to whom it had been assigned 
made some pithy quotation from the 
corresponding author, and added a 


short comment of her own.” 
“Were you required to pay tribute?” 
“I was honored with an invitation to 
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do so, yes. My allotment was Kant 
cutlets.” 

“If Kant cutlets are cutlets that can’t 
be cut that must have been tough. 
What did you say?” 

“Don’t ask me. I basely sought re- 
fuge in the obvious pun, and pleaded 
my inability to cope with so tremendous 
a subject.” 

“You naturally find a Nettleton lawn 
party something of a contrast to a 
‘metaphysical dinner.” 

“An agreeable one, on the whole. 
Isn’t Miss Nettleton a wonder ?” 

“In what respect?” he asked, doubt- 
fully. 

“As to longevity, for instance. She 
must be nearing the age limit, eh? I 
hear she won't admit more than half 
her years, however. I believe she con- 
fesses to having seen forty-five sum- 
mers. My husband declares that if such 
is the case, she must have been like a 
kitten when young, and didn’t get her 
eyes open till long after her birth. Se- 
riously, though, Melvin, what do you 
think of the old lady’s eccentricities ? 
Don’t they border on the danger line?” 

“You think she’s a little deranged ?” 

“Either that or never properly ar- 
ranged. These festal gatherings of hers 
are—well, they are something ”? 

3efore Mrs. Daggett could find words 
in which properly to characterize the 
Nettleton parties, one of the more impa- 
tient of her half-dozen male admirers, 
who had been hovering hungrily near 
for the past ten minutes, advanced and 
claimed her attention, so that Ward 
was left to wander off in search of the 
young lady with the dimples. He read- 
ily located her tall, supposed husband, 
but had not been able to get sight of 
her, when the tinkling of a small, 
cracked bell reminded those guests who 
had not prudently made their escape 
that a painful duty was yet to be per- 
formed. 

Miss Nettleton’s “slight refection” 
consisted of “common crackers,” be- 
tween the halves of which had been laid 
a thin shaving of- cheese, and an acidu- 
lated drink that was neither lemonade 
nor raspberry shrub, though it had a 
suggestion of the taste and a touch of 
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the color—in the order named—of those 
two beverages. Such a spread, which 
could be accounted for only by extreme 
poverty or extreme parsimony, was 
partly mitigated in effect by being 
served from fine old family porcelain 
and glass, the like of which, in these 
latter days, mere money could hardly 
buy. 

The refreshments were handed about 
to the guests, sitting or standing on or 
near the piazza, by the hostess, assisted 
by the minister’s wife. 

The last of them were being disposed 
of and the crumbs brushed aside, when 
Miss Mildred was seen to draw the 
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The painful solemnity of the occasion relaxed. 


Rev. Mr. Stillman a little apart and 
confer with him for some moments in 
a low tone. As he listened, a slightly 
dazed look began to creep over the 
good man’s face, and then he seemed to 
venture some mild _ expostulations, 
though he finally resigned himself to 
doing as she asked. She sat down be- 
hind one of the pillars, and he came for- 
ward to the edge of the piazza. 
Rapping with his cane to call general 
attention, he said, in halting tones—he 
was usually a fluent extempore speaker : 
“My friends—er—our good friend 
and—hem—and sister desires me to 
announce to you that she. wishes to— 
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er—to take advantage of your having 
—hem—convened here to dispose of — 
hem—well, in short, to sell her estate 
to the highest hidder at auction—said 
auction to be held—er—forthwith. This 
sale is to include the house and stable 
and their contents, and all the land— 
everything, in fac 4 

Here Miss Mildred, who had re- 
mained close behind her pillar with 
downcast eyes and a face very pallid, 
even for her, came forward and, raising 
a trembling hand, touched the minis- 
ter’s arm. He bent his ear, and she 
whispered a few words into it; then she 
retired hastily, dropping back into her 
chair, while he continued, in an apolo- 
getic tone: 

“I find that I misunderstood my in- 
structions. The—er—the personal ef- 
fects will not be included in the pres- 
ent sale, though some of them may be 
disposed of later by—ahem—by private 
arrangement. The house and adjacent 
land, therefore, the stable and its—hem 
—the live stock fi 

At this moment a loud neigh, as if of 
protest, was heard. The old gray mare, 
Dolly, whom her mistress usually al- 
lowed to wander at will about the place, 
had just put her head around the cor- 
ner of the piazza and uplifted her voice 
not inopportunely. At sound-of it ev- 
ery one turned to look at her, and the 
rather painful solemnity of the occasion 
sensibly relaxed. 

The old horse was wearing one of 
Miss Nettleton’s broad shade hats as a 
humane .protection from the summer 
sun. This hat, with its faded purple 
trimming and wide ribbons for tying, 
had been seen time and again on Miss 
Nettleton‘s own head in her drives about 
Flamboro’ Middletown, so that it would 
have been instantly recognized any- 
where by any resident of the village. 
For which-reason, drawn, as it was, 
about the long. face, melancholy eyes 
and pendulous lip of the gray mare, it 
put the finishing touch to a resemblance 
between Dolly and her mistress that 
had already been commented on. 

However, Miss Mildred soon sup- 
pressed entirely the half-suppressed 
smiles that greeted the appearance of 
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this ludicrous living caricature of her- 
self, by exclaiming, in a choked voice: 
“Not Dolly—I can’t let her go— 


“Ah—er—exactly,” stammered Mr. 
Stillman; “of course our friend would 
desire to reserve her faithful dumb— 
hem—dumb—er—dependent. I will 
only add that I trust you will all find 
it in your hearts to give—hem—that is, 
to bid freely and—and I will now re- 
quest our good brother Bascom to pro- 
ceed with the conduct of the ceremo— 
hem—with the sale.” 

The worthy parson had made a sen- 
sation, as he had doubtless foreseen 
would be the case, and as there never 
had been anything sensational in his 
manner of fulfilling his professional du- 
ties, the task that had unexpectedly de- 
volved upon him had been an embar- 
rassing one. He now retired from the 
center of the scene, wiping his fore- 
head, and no doubt profoundly glad to 
give place to Mr. Bascom, the local 
furniture dealer, undertaker and—when 
occasion required—auctioneer. 

Perhaps, judging from the lugubri- 
ousness of the present occasion, it might 
almost have been thought he was about 
to officiate in his second rather than in 
his third capacity, and make the an- 
nouncement that an opportunity would 
now be afforded for friends to view the 
remains of the deceased. 

Probably, however, Mr. Bascom had 
had a hint of what was expected of him; 
at any rate, he showed none of the min- 
ister’s unreadiness, nor the least tend- 
ency toward confusing his several per- 
sonalities, but rose fully equal to the 
emergency, and straightway entered on 
his duties with all the smooth glibness 
for which the auctioneering fraternity 
is noted. He began by expatiating on 
the’ desirability of the property—he 
placed its value at not less than twenty 
thousand dollars—and, after calling at- 
tention to its advantages as a place of 
residence, suggested that it also pre- 
sented a rare opportunity for a profit- 
able investment, as, if the estate were 
to be cut up into building lots, a “good 
thing” could hardly fail to result for 
the lucky buyer. 























Just here Miss Mildred was seen by 
those nearest her to shudder and fur- 
tively press her handkerchief for a mo- 
ment to her eyes. Doubtless the thought 
of having her already crippled acres still 
further mutilated was inexpressibly 
painful. 

Bascom, whose back was toward the 
unhappy spinster, went on to explain 
that the property was under mortgage, 
held by the East Flamboro’ Savings 
Bank, of six thousand eight hundred 
dollars, which those acquainted with 
the conservative policy pursued by one 
of the safest institutions in the country 
would realize could be only a fraction 
oi its full value. Having at last fin- 
ished his preliminary patter, the auc- 
tioneer called for bids. 

These were slow in coming. The 
company had been so dazed by the sud- 
den metamorphosis of a lawn party 
into an auction sale, that it took some 
minutes to collect itself and realize that 
the affair was dreadfully, pitifully se- 
rious, and-not another of the half insane 
freaks of the eccentric hostess. But 
Bascom’s sober, business-like air finally 
convinced them, and at last Deacon 
Gage squeaked out an offer of the 
amount of the mortgage and one hun- 
dred dollars additional. 

The mention of this ridiculously small 
sum, causing mingled merriment and 
indignation among the assistants, was 
gravely received by the auctioneer, and 
was presently followed by a second of 
five hundred dollars from Lawyer Har- 
ris. 
After this, the ice being fairly broken, 
the bidding became brisk, rising under 
Bascom’s honeyed persuasions to one 
thousand eight hundred dollars, with 
Deacon Gage in the lead. The deacon’s 
hard face began to pucker with exulta- 
tion. Evidently he thought he had si- 
lenced all competitors, and was about 
to secure the property at less than half 
its probable value. But Bascom had no 
intention of allowing any such thing 
to happen if he could prevent. 

“Why, gentlemen, what are you 
thinking of?” he exclaimed. “This is 
simply ludicrous. Reflect a moment. 
Only eighteen hundred dollars offered 
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for this splendid, this magnificent, this 
historic estate! Why, I should be 
tempted to buy it myself at that -price, 
just to put away and forget I had it. 
My friends’’—the auctioneer leaned for- 
ward so as to seem to take the assem- 
blage into his confidence—‘‘the historic 
memories clustering about this ancient 
mansion are alone worth more than 
eighteen hundred dollars. Why, the 
revered General George Washington, 
if I mistake not, once had his head- 
quarters . 

“No, no, Mr. Bascom,” corrected 
Miss Nettleton, in a loud voice, ‘‘not 
General Washington, but the British 
general—Howe.” 

“Quite so,” amended Bascom, in no 
wise abashed, “the detested General 
Howe formerly occupied this mansion 
for a time, and—and apparently left it 
none the worse for his tenancy. Gen- 
tlemen, I am prepared to entertain 
any bid within reason, but eighteen 
hun ” He paused, assuming a look 
of pained disgust. “See here,” he re- 
sumed, “I can’t permit it, I really can 
not, in justice to yourselves, for fear 
you’d blame me afterward when you’ve 
waked up and come to your senses. I 
want you to think this thing over a few 
moments. Perhaps reflection may bring 
about a change of heart.” 

He turned aside and began to talk 
to Lawyer Harris, who had ceased from 
bidding some time ago. The business 
of the sale was suspended, and people 
conversed in low tones, much as if they 
had been at a funeral. Presently Ward, 
who had been watching the scene with 
silent interest, heard a voice at his el- 
bow say: 

“What a shame it will Ue if she gets 
only eighteen hundred dollars out of it! 
Poor, poor lady! It’s bad enough for 
her to have to sell her ancestral home, 
but to receive such a pittance—isn’t it 
all a—a real tragedy?” 

He faced about and saw the girl with 
the dimples standing at his side. 

“Tt does seem hard,” he agreed, “but 
I suppose there’s no help for it. If an 
auction sale isn’t advertised before- 
hand, if it is sprung suddenly on an 
unsuspecting crowd who haven’t come 
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prepared for anything of the sort, as 
this has been, you can’t expect property 
to bring fancy prices. There’s no one 
here who has more money at command 
than Deacon Gage, and probably no- 
body feels like trying to outbid him.” 

“Why don’t you buy the place your- 
self?” she asked, pointedly. 

“Well, really,” he returned, taken a 
good deal aback, “that is an idea that 
wasn't likely to occur to me of its own 
accord. I suppose I might do worse 
than buy it for a home if I were mar- 
ried, but, you see, I’m not.” _ 

“Don’t you intend to marry—ever?” 
she inquired. 

“T have feared I might some time,” 
he replied, deliberately, “till quite late- 
ly, since when I have hoped I may— 
soon. Might I ask if you happen to 
have a sister?” 

“T do happen to have one—my twin 
—but she’s married.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, with quickened 
hope. “And you are not?” 

She flashed a provoking glance at 
him. “Not yet,” she said, and before 
he could put a further question the 
auctioneer intervened. 

“Now, then, gentlemen,” he spoke 
up briskly, “have you duly reflected 
upon the unparalleled absurdity of al- 
lowing this fine property, one of the 
oldest and best known in all the county, 
to be knocked off for the ridiculously 
low sum of eighteen hundred dollars— 
and the mortgage?” 

“Oh, if only there were a real man 
here!” Ward heard his companion la- 
ment under her breath, and something 
in her tone spurred him to action. 

“Two thousand dollars!” he called. 

“Ah! that’s the talk!” approved the 
auctioneer. “Thank you, Mr. Ward. 
Two thousand dollars I am offered by 
Mr. Ward, who evidently knows a good 
thing when he sees it. Deacon, do I 
hear vr 

“Two thousand and fifty!” said Dea- 
con Gage, looking anything but pleased 
at the unexpected rivalry that had de- 
veloped. 

“Three thousand!” came from Ward, 
who wished to have thé business done 
and out of the way as soon as possible. 
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“Three thousand and—three thou- 
sand and twenty-five!” bid the deacon, 
now very red in the face. 

‘Four thousand!” said his opponent, 
recklessly, but in a calm tone. 

Deacon Gage glared at him furious- 
ly, opened his thin lips to make another 
bid, thought better of it, and then 
snapped : 

- “Well, take it for all me, drat ye!” 

Bascom went through the form of 
looking around inquiringly and asking 
for further bids. It was evident enough 
that he would get none, and he soon 
concluded with the time-honored for- 
mula: 

“Going—going—gone—sold for four 
thousand dollars and the amount of the 
mortgage, to Mr. Melvin Ward!” 

“It was so good of you, and I wish 
to thank you heartily,” whispered the 
girl with the dimples, giving him her 
hand and one of her most charming 
smiles. 

“I’m glad you’re pleased, though I 


don’t know what I shall do with such a 


white elephant, now I’ve got it,” he re- 
turned, feigning to grumble, but forget- 
ting to let go her hand. “I think I will 
ask Miss Nettleton to stay on and take 
care of it for me till I—till I marry.” 

“That will be an admirable plan,” 
she agreed, “and if you could conven- 
iently wait till she dies before marrying, 
she’ll hardly realize her old home ever 
has gone out of her possession.” 

“T could suggest an improvement on 
that plan,” he whispered. “If I were 
so lucky as to marry a friend and well- 
wisher of Miss Nettleton, we might ar- 
range to let her remain, and all dwell 
together in peace and harmony. By 
the way,” he asked, in a careless tone, 
“may I not get myself properly intro- 
duced and then come to call on you 
with a view to our better acquaintance?” 

“Your methods of procedure are very 
—very rapid,” she responded, trying to 
be severe as she managed to get her 
hand away at last, “but if you think it 
worth your while, I’ve no objection.” 

The pink in her cheeks had deepened, 
and her dimples were flickering in and 
out of view entrancingly. 




















































THE AMATEIR STAGE [fe 


CONDUCTED BY 
ARTHUR DUDLEY HALL 


The number of people throughout the country who are attracted toward the stage and all that pertains 
to theatrical life is so large that we believe much interest will be taken in a series of articles dealing 
exclusively with this subject in all its branches. We invite communications from our readers asking for 
any theatrical information they may desire, and we will do our best to answer these questions satisfactorily 
in these pages. We refer not only to questions concerning the professional stage and those who appear upon 
it, but especially do we desire to be of service to amateurs, and will cheerfully give hints as to the selection 
of plays for private theatricals, the casting of the same, the scenery, the costumes, and in fact any point that 
may puzzle or interest the aspirant for histrionic honors. In this connection, we shall publish from time 
to time a little original play, which, while the professional rights are reserved, will be open to representation 
by such amateurs as care to perform it, and will apply for written permission. 


AN ALPINE HAT 


A MONOLOGUE 


HE scene represents the library of 
Mrs. Moreland’s country house.) 
AMY MorELAND _ (entering 
and continuing to speak through the 
half-open door)—All right! Have a 
good time! I am sorry I can’t go with 
you, but I have told you that I am not 
feeling just right and am really very 
tired. Will see you later, when you 
come back. (Coming down stage.) 
There they are, gone at last! Gone for 
a couple of hours, which means a couple 
of hours of peace and rest for me. 

The idea of their wanting to drag 
me away to the major’s Fourth of July 
celebration! There will be dancing un- 
der the tent, and I would have had to 
dance. Jack Clayton would have been 
sure to ask me. Speaking of Jack, what 
have I done with his letter? If he 
thinks I’m going to read it he will find 
himself mistaken. I am really furious! 
How could one imagine greater im- 
pertinence? (Drawing the letter from 
her pocket.) Oh, there you are! 
(Sings softly to herself as she turns 





the letter over and over. After a move- 
ment to destroy it, she throws it upon 
the tgble.) But, no! If I couldn’t 
read it I might want to fearfully. I 
am a woman, and that’s the way of 
women, you know. I'll keep it for 
awhile, at least. (Walking to and 
fro, and arranging the various bric- 
d-brac in the room.) Ah, how good 
it is to be without guests! Friends - 
are charming, of course; but some- 
how, when they come to visit you, 
they imagine they own the whole place. 
The horses must always be on the go, 
the carriages ever at their disposal, the 
servants must all the time be at their 
beck and call, the fires must always be 
lighted (smelling an odor of smoke and 
turning down one of the lamps) and the 
lamps must never smoke. 

Indeed and indeed, if I ever marry 
again, which, Heaven férbid! I shall 
confide to my husband not only the care 
of my happiness, but the direction of 
the household as well. 

Marriage! An important matter; a 
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very important matter! Four years of 
widowhood have given me a taste for 
independence, habits of—of a master 
of one’s self, which it would be very 
difficult to relinquish into the hands of 
a real master. 

Upon my word that lamp smokes 
outrageously. (She rings.) Where 
are they all? Oh, yes, I remember 
now. I told them they might go to see 
the fireworks—all but Patrick, whom I 
ordered to remain in the hall. (Open- 
ing the door.) Patrick! Patrick! He 
must be up-stairs somewhere. (She 
lowers the lamp again.) 

Me marry, indeed! And marry Jack 
Clayton, for he has proposed to me in 
the most formal manner—an odd fellow 
if there ever was one! Only a little 
while ago didn’t he come in here and, 
taking off his hat—oh, there it is now; 
he must have worn his straw—removed 
a letter from inside it, and_ said: 
“Amy”—what right has he to call me 
Amy? And yet, I don’t know. I’ve 
known him a long time, and I call him 
Jack—sometimes—‘‘Amy,” he said, “I 
was walking through the grounds when 
a poor fellow came up to me and asked 
me if I would deliver to you a slip of 
paper which he held in his hand. I 
consented to do so. I usually carry 
writing material in my pocket, so I im- 
mediately enclosed the paper he gave 
me in an envelope. And here it is.” 

I blushed scarlet with mortification 
at the transparency of his subterfuge. 
Then he added, with an affected air: 
“T suppose it is one of your charity 
pensioners.” 

“In any case,” I answered dryly, “it 
is a charity pensioner to whom I will 
give nothing. You have undertaken 
a useless errand, sir.” And I put the 
letter in my pocket. I felt outraged and 
indignant. What did he think of me? 
I had already told him, once for all, that 
I would never marry him—never, nev- 
er! Why couldn’t he leave me alone 
after that? : 

And now he stocps to stratagem to 
force a letter upon me. How do I know 
but the next thing he does will be to 
use violence? Well, if he doesn’t go 
away from here soon, he will force me 
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(Taking up the hat and 
playing with it.) These alpine hats 
men wear are really charming. I have 
a good mind to get one to wear when 
horseback-riding. (Going to the mir- 
ror, after placing the hat upon her 
head.) I really look very nice in this 
hat. It is extremely becoming. And 
what a coquettish air it gives me! I 
could flirt desperately in a hat like this. 
(Imitating Clayton.) “Amy, I was 
walking through the grounds when a 
poor fellow came up to me.” Ha! ha! 
Don’t I know who the poor fellow was? 
(She throws the hat upon a table; a 
letter drops out of it.) A letter! Why, 
this hat is a veritable mail-box. An- 
other? Pshaw! the hat isn’t Jack Clay- 
ton’s; it must belong to Hermann or 
Kellar. It is certainly a magician’s hat. 
(She picks up the letter without looking 
at it, and places it beside the first; then 
she poises the hat upon her fingers, and 
addresses it.) 

Now, Mr. Clayton, shall we talk seri- 
ously, and for the very last time? In 
the first place, no more stratagems or 
surprises! Have you any other letters 
hidden away here? (She examines the 
hat.) Why, I can scarcely believe it! 
Here is something else—more paper. 
Yes, not a letter, it-seems; but notes, 
memoranda. Why, he must use this 
hat as a sort of desk. What a queer 
fellow! But let us go back to our seri- 
ous conversation; and, first of all, let 
there be no doubt as to the situation be- 
tween us. 

I am a widow, still passably good- 
looking—you see how modest I am— 
with a comfortable income, a certain 
amount of intelligence, and a heart ab- 
solutely fancy-free. You are a bach- 
elor, of the same station in life as my- 
self, enjoying a fortune equal to my 
own, and. sufficiently prepossessing to 
please a woman. I willingly grant you 
cleverness, although you are sometimes 
satirical, and even a little eccentric— 
but still you are clever and with excel- 
lent manners. On the whole, it would 
be a suitable match—this union you pre- 
tend to desire so strongly. But there 
still remains that important question— 
the question of the heart. 


to, that’s all! 





























I can hear you say: “But the heart 
—the heart I offer is devoted solely 
and wholly to you.” (Suddenly stop- 
ping and going up stage.) Good gra- 
cious! it seems to me that I heard a 
step out there. If it should be he— 
Jack Clayton! I am sure he is there! 
He has bribed Patrick to leave me 
alone with him this evening! Ah, such 
a thing is unworthy of a gentleman! 
(She goes to the door and rapidly turns 
the key in the lock.) Yes, you have 
been guilty of a most unworthy action, 
Mr. Clayton! } 

Suppose I disarm him by kindness? 
(As if speaking to some one outside.) 
Look here, ah-—ah—Jack, I will read 
your letter. I will read it right away. 
But, on your part, be good. Go away, 
please. We will have a talk later—I 
promise you that. (Listening.) I don’t 
hear anything more. (She unlocks the 
door, opens it, looks out, and returns 
down stage.) Noone! No one there! 
He has gone. Or, was he really there? 
Wasn’t I deceived by the breeze in the 
trees or something of that sort? 

What an evening! I am nervous, un- 
strung, ill—yes, really ill. But he 
wasn’t there in the hall. I have sus- 
pected him wrongfully, slandered him 
with no reason. I really owe it to him 
to read his letter, which, besides, will 
tell me nothing new. (She takes one 
of the letters from the table, is about to 
open it, and perceives the other.) Yes, 
but I must be sure to open the one in- 
tended for me. They both look exactly 
alike, have the same envelope, and 
neither is addressed. They are like 
twins, deaf and dumb in their white 
wrapping. And yet one is mine, given 
to me by his own hand, and to which 
I have every right. But which?— 
which? The writing can’t be distin- 
guished through the envelopes. What 
shall I do? Really, this is a very hard 
trial for me. That letter, which I didn’t 
care anything about reading a moment 
ago, I am simply burning to open now. 
Ah, I have an idea! I will place both 
letters in the hat, and draw one at ran- 
dom. The first I take out I shall con- 
sider to be mine. (She places the two 
letters in the hat, draws one, and, after 
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some hesitation, tears open the en- 
velope and decides to read the con- 
tents.) 

“It is ages since I have written to 
you——” 

Oh, but that can’t be for me! I have 
drawn the wrong one. How sorry I 
am. But let me see what my own letter 
has to say now. (She opens the sec- 
ond letter.) “Mrs, Moreland, I am 
really in great trouble. If you could 
kindly help me once more——” 

What’s that? Why, this letter is 
from Jenkins, a laborer of the town. 
M-m-m—his wife is ill, the doctor 
costs so much, etc., etc. And nothing 
else in the envelope. It was true, then, 
it was really the letter he said it was; 
and I who believed, who hoped 
But don’t let me think about that! And 
yet, if he had written, it might have 
meant his happiness—I might have an- 
swered (Reading mechanically 
the beginning of the other letter, which 
has remained open upon the table.) 

“It is ages since I have written to 
you, dearest of women and best of 
friends.” 
Dearest 








of women and best of 
friends! Yes, it is there! But I ought 
not to have read it! Oh, it was a 
shameful thing for me to do. And yet 
is it any worse than what he has done 
himself, to try to console himself so 
quickly for the loss of me? Oh, I hate 
the man, and it was an inspiration from 
Heaven that made me refuse him! Let 
me see how he writes to another what 
he said to me, only yesterday, in this 
very room, in such passionate language. 
“It is ages since I have written to you, 
dearest of women and best of friends. 
To-morrow I shall go to Newport and 
call on you in the evening.” 

Call on you in the evening! 
she? The cat! 

“T am really very unhappy, and need 
consolation.” 

What’s that? ; 

“You know how deeply and truly I 
love Amy Moreland. You also know 
that, for over a year, my one ambition 
has been to be the husband of that love- 
ly woman, who is so bright, so exquisite, 
so altogether charming .that she is 


Who is 
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worthy of the best man in the universe, 
which, alas! I am not. Well, yesterday 
she refused me in such plain terms that 
there is nothing for me to do except to 
go away and relieve her of my pres- 
ence.” 

But I don’t want him to go away! I 
don’t want him to relieve me of his 
presence! 

“That is why I am coming to you, 
my dear madam, you who are her best 
and oldest friend, to ask your advice as 
how best to bear my disappointment 
and sorrow—John Clayton.” 

(Greatly moved.) But there’s no 
need of his going ’way off there, to 
Newport. Let him come to me. I know 
how to console him! Poor fellow! My 
coquetry has made you suffer quite 
enough. Oh, I must make it up to you! 
And I will make it up to you, with all 
my heart. 

Oh, here is a postscript! 

“But I don’t wish my note should be 
all of a sad tone. Here is the comic 
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side of my visit here. Would you be- 
lieve there isn’t a drawer in the bureau 
or desk of my room which can be locked 
up? There are no keys anywhere.” 

It isn’t possible! : 

“Now, the man who has been detailed 
to wait upon me, a man named Patrick, 
loves to read my letters and papers, and 
does so, I have discovered, whenever 
my back is turned. But I have found 
a method to foil his curiosity. Nothing 
more simple in the world. I hide my 
correspondence in the lining of my 
hat.” 

Ha! ha! What a funny idea! And 
I thought Patrick, indeed all my serv- 
ants, to be beyond reproach. Well, I 
hope my friends will be better treated 
when they come to—our home. Our 
home! Yes, Jack, I love you, and [ll 
marry you. And to think that we might 
never have been married, if Patrick had 
been honest and discreet! Hurrah for 
Patrick! Ill give him a handsome 
present ! 





THE DINNER HOUR 


A COMEDIETTA 


CHARACTERS: 


Mr. PETER JACKSON 


(The Jacksons dine at six o'clock 
precisely. Mr. Jackson comes into the 
parlor, where his wife is sitting, fifteen 
minutes late.) 

Mrs. JACKSON (without giving him 
time to make his excuses)—-When you 
rang, I thought it was the doctor. 

Mr. JAcKson (with anxiety)—Did 
you expect the doctor? Are*you ill? 

Mrs. Jackson—Do you think that 
even a constitution of iron can stand a 
digestion ruined. by not having the 
meals at the regular time? Do you 
imagine it is not enough to make one 
ill to suffer the torture of waiting and 


saying over and over to oneself: “He 


has slipped and fallen beneath a trolley 
or been run over by an automobile?” 
(Mr. Jackson, who feels the approach 
of a storm, is silent.) 

Mrs. JAcKson—Would you deign, 











Mrs. PETER JACKSON 


at least, to answer the only question I 
am going to put to you? 

Mr. Jackson—What is it? 

Mrs. JAcKson—Will you tell me if 
you intend to come home every night 
at such an hour as this? 

Mr. Jackson  (ingratiatingly)— 
Why, mg dear, you’re surely not going 
to scold me because for once in my life 
I am a quarter of an hour late, are you? 
Believe me, I had a good reason for my 
tardiness. 

Mrs. JackSon—What is it? 

Mr. Jackson—I was detained by a 
matter of business, which I have been 
asked to keep a secret. 

Mrs. JACKSON (scornfully)— 
Humph! How can I tell but what in 
the future you will be late a week? One 
begins with a quarter of an hour and 
ends with years. 
























Mr. Jackson—Absurd! Such a 
thing has never happened. 
Mrs. Jackson—What! Never hap- 


pened? Why, only an evening or two 
ago, you were telling me the story of 
some sailor—a Captain Barlow, wasn’t 
it ?—-who left home promising to return 
early, and has never appeared since. 

Mr. Jackson—That is something 
that happened ninety years ago. 

Mrs. JAcKSoN—That makes it all the 
worse for him. He’ll probably never 
come home now. 

Mr. JAcKson—-And then, remember, 
I told you also that he perished in a 
shipwreck, 

Mrs. JAcksoN—Oh, it is very easy 
to say that one has perished in a ship- 
wreck, when there is no one to disprove 
the statement. You are very much mis- 
taken if you think that the day it pleases 
you to come home no more you can slip 
out of the consequences by having it 
printed in the newspapers that you went 
up in a balloon which never came down 
again. I tell you, stories like that won’t 
be believed by me—any more than is 
the one you tell to-night. 

Mr. JAckson—I don’t see what I’ve 
said to-night that 

Mrs. JACKSON (interrupting, scorn- 
fully)—Oh, of course not! You come 
in late, /ate—all wrapped up in mys- 
tery. And when you are questioned po- 
litely, you purse up your lips and declare 
it is a secret. Oh, I am not curious to 
know it—your famous secret! No, in- 
deed! I am quite sure it is something 
which would fill me with horror to 
learn. 

Mr. Jackson—That is really non- 
sense. Can’t you believe me when I tell 
you that I was occupied with a matter 
of business which concerns another ? 

Mrs. JAcKson—It must be a fine 
matter of business when you can’t tell 
your own wife about it. But, talkative 
though you may be outside, it is impos- 
sible to drag anything out of you at 
home. 

Mr. JAcKSON—I repeat, it is a secret 
which isn’t my own. 

Mrs. JAcKSoN—Oh, yes, that excuse 
is an easy one to make. I and all other 





wives have heard it before. 
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Mr. Jackson (irritated)—Oh, you 
will drive me mad. 

Mrs. JAckson—You haven’t enough 
heart for that. 

Mr. JAcKson—Wait a minute! For 
the sake of peace, I will tell you the 
whole thing right away. 

Mrs. JAcKSON—No, no, it would do 
no good. 

Mr. JAckson—You don’t want me 
to speak? 

Mrs. Jackson—What would be the 
use? You would only invent some 
falsehood, at which you are very clever. 

Mr. JAckKson—Come, come, will you 
listen to me? 

Mrs. JAckson—I don’t know that I 
can help it. You may begin your story. 

Mr. JAckson—Thanks. 

Mrs. JAckson—Only, I warn yot I 
shan’t believe a word of it. 

Mr. JAckson—Then I might as well 
say nothing. 

Mrs. JAcKson—You see! I was quite 
certain, when it came to the point, you 
would find nothing—-that is, nothing 
true—to say. Oh, I know your ways. 

Mr. Jacxson—But, confound | it, 

Mrs. JAcCKSON—Yes, yes ; swear now, 
so as to give you time to invent your 
falsehood. 

Mr. JAackson—Hang it! 
let me speak ? 

Mrs. JAckson—Oh, go on, go on! 
Your humble slave listens to you. 

Mr. JAackson—Well, one of my 
friends, who was in great trouble, came 
to me, and all day I have been doing 
my best to get him out of it. 

Mrs. JAcKson—Money trouble? 

Mr. Jackson—Yes. 

Mrs. JAckson—Well, what else? 

Mr. JAckson—That’s all. 

Mrs. JAcKson: (after sighing deep- 
ly)—Ah, I’m glad I paid the butcher 
and the baker yesterday. We have at 
least credit for another month. To 
think that I have a husband who will 
waste our sustenance on the first rascal 
he meets. 

Mr. JAckson—Rascal! I wouldn’t 
say that, if I were you, until you knew 
who the man is. 

Mrs. JACKSON (in a tone -of disgust) 





Will you 
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—TI have already guessed that he is that 
wretched and stupid Stanley. 

Mr. Jackson—You are doubly mis- 
taken in what you say. In the first 
place, it isn’t Stanley. And he is far 
from being stupid. He is a poet of un- 
common ability. 

Mrs. JAcKson (with anger)—When 
_ I think he. had the audacity to dedicate 
to me one of his volumes of drivelings ! 
And it is for that miserable poet that 
you ruin yourself and your wife! Oh, 
I was wrong not to believe in my pre- 
sentiments the day when, for the first 
time, he came here with his mincing 
ways. I remember that I said to my- 
-self at once: “He has made his way 
into our house; he will soon have our 
money.” And he’s got it! Our future 
is now in the hands of this horrible 
Stanley, whom you’ve gone bail for. 

Mr. Jackson (agitated)—I tell you 
it isn’t Stanley. 

Mrs. JAcksonN—Then it is some 
knave of his kind whose name you 
don’t dare to tell. 

Mr. JAckson—If you knew the name 
of the man I have helped, you would re- 
gret what you are saying. 
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Mrs. JAckson—Whoever he is, he is 
a wretch, a confidence man, a scoundrel, 
a thief 
Mr. Jackson (losing patience)— 





.Well, since you seem determined to 


know it, it was your brother I helped; 
your brother Dick, who has been gam- 
bling and used money which did not 
belong to him. 

Mrs. Jackson (after a pause. Re- 
pentant)—Oh, Peter dear, forgive me! 
(They embrace.) 

Mr. Jackson—And now that peace 
is made, let us have dinner. 

Mrs, JAcKSoN—Not yet. 

Mr. Jackson—Why not? 

Mrs. Jackson—Because, being a 
holiday, some of the things were not de- 
livered, and I had to send the cook after 
them, so that dinner won’t be ready to- 
night until seven o’clock. 

Mr, JAcKson—Seven o’clock! And 
you made a row and jumped all over 
me for being a quarter of an hour late! 

Mrs. Jackson—I did it so as to oc- 


_cupy your mind and keep you from 


being impatient, Peter dear, 


CURTAIN. 


a 


Since Love is Gone 


SINCE love is gone, will everything seem dear 
In day or night or season of the year, 

The autumn twilight or the faint spring dawn? 

Will anything seem dear—since love is gone? 


Since love is gone, how shall I dare to go 

Through old wood pathways that I used to know, 
- Seeking in sheltered spots flower-faces sweet 

And talking to the brook beside my feet? 


Love was the only theme we talked upon, 
And will they know me now since love is gone? 


* * * 


* * * cS 


Yet, when I sought them in their solitudes 

Of field, and hill, and overlapping woods, 

They smiled at me in quite the same old way, 
And listening close I heard their voices say: 
“Two things are sacred, dear, ’twixt us and thee, 
And one is love and one is memory.” 





Jutret V. Strauss. 





























Step by Step 


By Mrs. Georgie Sheldon 


CHAPTER XXI. 


OSEPHINE paused again, but John 
Sherburne made no comment, al- 
though the expression on his face 

told of strongly conflicting emotions 
within; and she resumed: 

“Tt took my breath away when I first 
grasped the truth. I saw that Louis 
would marry Margaret very soon— 
with this fortune they would not need 
to wait two long years, as they had 
planned—while you and I, perhaps, 
might be reduced to poverty. Why 
should Margaret always come between 
me and my fondest hopes, I asked my- 
self with jealous bitterness. First she 
won class honors from me, then. she 
won Louis, and finally the fortune 
which I had begun to look upon as 
mine. It wasn’t fair, I said, and then 
—TI hid that paper again in the case. 
You can see, Uncle John, how the evil 
in me cropped up anew, and I found 
myself upon the verge of an abyss 
which, as I gazed into it, made me 
shrink back appalled. Oh, I cannot 
live it over again; but I struggled until 
I could battle no longer, then something 
within me let go—I think it was my 
will—and everything seemed to whirl 
and slip away from me for a little. The 
letting-go saved me. I knew then that 
nothing could tempt me to lend myself 
to the perpetration of this wrong. I 
knew that self was conquered, and I 
need not lose my friend, my capacity to 
love, my honor, my self-respect. Then 
I saw I must come to you with this, 
tell you of the stand I had taken, and 
pray you to deal justly also.” 

There followed a long silence after 
she ceased speaking, during which 
John Sherburne sat with bowed head 
and averted face; and who shall tell 


of the struggle that was raging within 
his long case-hardened heart? 

And yet he had not been wholly im- 
pervious to good influences, for many 
an arrow from Miss Wellington’s quiv- 
er had sunk deep into his consciousness 
during the years she had been a mem- 
ber of his household. Then, too, he had 
never been able to forget his last inter- 
view with Louis, when the manly young 
fellow had taken his unswerving stand 
for honesty and straightforward deal- 
ing with his fellow men; while, many a 
time, his housekeeper’s ominous words, 
“A day of reckoning is inevitable,” had 
rung their various changes through his 
brain, and sent a cold chill to his heart. 

And now had come this unlooked- 
for contretemps—the discovery of his 
long-buried secret by the girl whom he 
had tenderly loved all her life, and 
whose affection he was most anxious 
to retain as the solace of his lonely ex- 
istence in the future; and here he stood 
revealed to her, a whited sepulcher full 
of all uncleanness! It was a bitter 
blow. 

But the strong oak, even though rot- 
ten at heart, is not laid low without 
many a vigorous stroke. Even so a 
shrewd, grasping, crafty, perverted 
nature cannot at once be annihilated; 
neither can it easily reverse its propen- 
sities, any more than a stream can be 
readily changed in its course. Hence 
the man now instinctively began to feel 
about for some loophole of escape from 
the net that was closing around him. 

He told himself that even if the rec- 
ord and statement in that old leather 
case were discovered by Louis, they 
would prove nothing against him. The 
only possible evidence which would 
seem to point to him as having any con- 
nection whatever with them was the 
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fact that Miss Wellington had found 
those five photographs in his library, 
and about which, in the confusion of 
the moment, he had lied, claiming them 
as family pictures, and that Captain 
John Sherburne, of her majesty’s 
Fifty-seventh, was his father. But 
even if Miss Wellington should bring 
this up against him, he argued—believ- 
ing that the likenesses were no longer 
in existence—he could boldly deny it; 
and his word, since there had been no 
witnesses present, would be as good as 
hers. 

Great heavens! To contemplate the 
restoration of twenty thousand pounds, 
with even the minimum rate of interest 
added for all those intervening years, 
made every individual hair stand on 
end and every separate pore reek mois- 
ture. 

It would more than bankrupt him; 
and how could he ever hope, at his time 
of life, to retrieve himself and provide, 
as he wished, for Josephine? He had 
legally adopted her and settled his prop- 
erty upon her, for the sole purpose of 
averting this very catastrophe; and 
now she herself had seemed, by a 
strange fatality, to be made the channel 
through which justice had overtaken 
him, to her own and his undoing. 

All the greed and combativeness of 
his nature arose in arms against having 
the splendid fortune which he had 
spent the best part of his life amassing 
wrested from him just as he wag con- 
templating retirement and solid enjoy- 
ment for the remainder of his days. 

Josephine covertly watched him while 
he sat silently revolving the situation 
in his mind. She had been calmed and 
strengthened by the telling of her story 
and the stand she had taken for the 
right; and she was now simply waiting 
for him to recover from the first shock 
of surprise before consulting with him 
regarding the best and easiest way to 
arrange a settlement with Louis. Con- 
sequently she was greatly startled when, 
without lifting his head, he finally ob- 
served : 

“It can never be proved-against me, 
Josephine.” 

“Uncle John!” she exclaimed, in 2 
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shocked tone. “It has already been 
proven.” 

“Yes, to you, perhaps,” he replied, in 
a hard voice; “but even if Arnold 
should find that statement, he could not 
prove that J am the man who bought 
his grandfather’s discharge and appro- 
priated his fortune. There must be 
many men in the world who call them- 
selves John Sherburne; and only one 
person living, besides yourself, has ever 
seen that paper. No; that old record 
alone would not be sufficient evidence 
to make out a case against me, and cer- 
tainly I would be a fool to go to Louis 
and voluntarily confess such a transac- 
tion. I will not do it,” he cried ex- 
citedly, as he started to his feet and 
began to walk the floor like some wild 
animal in his cage, his face crimson, 
the veins on his forehead and in his 
neck standing out like cords. His eyes 
burned like coals of fire, his teeth were 
locked, and his lips compressed in a 
line of relentless defiance. : 

Josephine regarded him with fear 
and trembling. She had never dreamed 
that he could lose himself in such a 
passion as this. Finally she arose, and, 
approaching him, was about to address 
him, when he repelled her with a vio- 
lent gesture. 

“Don’t speak to me,” he said fiercely. 
“Go! go! I want to be alone.” 

The girl stole softly away, almost 
crushed by her failure to win him to 
deal justly, but still steadfast in her 
own determination to do right. “TI will 
never share a home or money that has 
not been honorably obtained,” she said 
with quiet resolution, upon reaching her 
room; and with that ultimatum she pa- 
tiently bided her time. 

Then there followed several days that 
were indescribably dismal. Miss Well- 
ington was not sure whether Mr. Sher- 
burne was struggling with illness or ab- 
sorbed in some business complication 
that had suddenly arisen. 

Josephine, though secretly miserable, 
kept her own counsel, and waited for 
him to recover somewhat from this first 
shock before making one more appeal. 
If she failed again, after that appeal, 
she knew she must take her own stand, 




















confess the discovery of that paper to 
Miss Wellington, and let matters take 
their course; then go out in the world 
alone to face her future. 

A week from the Sunday following 
Josephine’s exciting interview with her 
uncle, late in the afternoon, while she 
was writing some letters, a maid came 
to her saying Mr. Sherburne would like 
to see her in the library. 

With a quaking heart she laid aside 
her pen and arose to comply- with the 
request, wondering within herself what 
‘would be the result of the conference. 

She found Mr. Sherburne lying back 
in his study-chair, looking weary and 
haggard; but he smiled faintly and held 
out his hand to her as she entered. 

“Have I made you very wretched, 
Josephine, during the last ten days?” he 
queried, as he observed her emotion 
and studied her face with regretful 
eyes. 

“T haven’t been 
very happy, Uncle 
John,” she truth- 
fully returned. 

“Happy ? 
Well, I’ve been in 
—hell,’ he re- 
joined ‘hoarsely 
and with exceed- 
ing bitterness. 

Then suddenly 
pulling himself 
together he 
reached for a 
chair near him, 
saying: “But sit 
down. I want to 
talk more about - 
—that affair. 
I’ve come to the 
conclusion that 
something has 

got to be done. 
Do you think we 
could—com- 
promise the mat- 
ter?” ‘ 

“Compromise ?” 
repeated Joseph- 
ine inquiringly. 

“Yes. Suppose 


I were to make 
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over a sum of money to Louis, say fifty 
thousand dollars, without letting him 
know where it comes from—would that 
satisfy your conscience? - Would it 
meet. your ideas of restitution ?” 

“Would you regard it as—restitu- 
tion ?” she asked. 

“Well, it would be a gefierous wind- 
fall for a young man like Arnold,” said 


_ the man, -shifting uneasily in his chair. 


“Who knows, if James Sherburne’s 
fortune had gone to Louis’ father and 
mother, that it might not have been 
squandered long before this?” 

Josephine regarded him with sad, 
heavy eyes. She was bitterly disap- 
pointed, and sick at heart. But after a 
moment she responded, with an inflexi- 
ble note in her voice: 

“I do not see how there can be any 
compromise. It seems to me that noth- 
ing short of full restitution is to be con- 
sidered.” 
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“TI will not do it!” he cried, excitedly. 
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“But that would’ mean a clean breast 
of everything!” 

“Yes. Oh, Uncle John, let us do 
right and be happy.” 

The man groaned aloud. “But, Jose- 
phine, can’t you see what would fol- 
low ?—arrest for crime and for deser- 
tion, extradition, court-martial, and 
perhaps rf 

“Oh, no, Uncle John, I am sure you 
do not need to fear anything of the 
kind,” Josephine eagerly interposed. “I 
know Louis Arnold well enough to feel 
certain that you would receive only 
kindness and consideration from him. 
He does not believe in resentment or re- 
taliation; his religion forbids it, and 
I know that you—we—will never knew 
another happy day if the wrong be not 
righted.” 

The man turned a wondering look 
upon her. She had said “we,” as if she 
held herself responsible with him, and 
meant to share whatever came to him, 
to the bitter end; and this voluntary 
clinging to him, in spite of everything, 
did more toward breaking him down 
than anything that had yet occurred. 

“TI see where you stand,” he said de- 
jectedly, “and I may as well admit the 
truth. I am that deserter who sought 
refuge with John Sherburne’s widow. 
My regiment had been ordered abroad 
on a very perilous campaign. Some of 
our officers were brutal men who made 
the lives of those under them a bur- 
den; while my captain—I was an or- 
derly—held a bitter grudge against me, 
and I vowed that I would not serve 
under him. I made my escape just as 
we were on the point of sailing. I had 
saved considerable money, over and 
above a windfall of a couple of thou- 
sand pounds from my mother, who had 
died a few months previous, and most 
of this I paid for John Sherburne’s dis- 
charge. I immediately came to this 
country; but a few years later I saw in 
a New York paper an inquiry for the 
nearest of kin to James Wilton Sher- 
burne, second son of the late John 
Sherburne, of shire, England, and 








the devil suggested that I make a try 
for whatever property he had left. I 
succeeded in my scheme without a 
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hitch, and immediately returned to the 
United States, for naturally I felt safer 
here than in England. Very soon af- 
terward I met your Aunt Madeline and 
married her, and—you know the rest. 
With money at my command, I at once 
began to make more. I knew I was 
flourishing on what did not really be- 
long to me, and sometimes uncomfort- 
able thoughts of that widow and her 
daughter would force themselves upon 
me, and I used to tell myself that if I 
could find them I would do something 
handsome for them, if they were in 
need. I supposed they were still living 
somewhere in England; but about ten 
or eleven years ago I ran across Louis 
Arnold, ragged and barefooted, at a 
county fair in New Hampshire.” 


“How strange!” murmured Jose- 
phine, in surprise. 
“Strange! It was fate—relentless 


fate !”’ returned her companion dejected- 
ly, then resumed: “I knew at once 
that the boy was a Sherburne, for he 
was the image of his mother. I was so 
upset by his face that I sought him out 
and questioned him about his family, 
and he corroborated my suspicions re- 
garding his identity by telling me that 
his mother was born in England and 
that her maiden name was Annie Jud- 
kins !”’ 

Mr. Sherburne then related how his 
wife had found the pictures Louis had 
lost; how, later, Miss Wellington had 
unearthed them in the library, and of 
his recent meeting with Joe Dawson. 

“Yes, I tell you it is fate,” he grimly 
repeated, in conclusion. 

Josephine leaned forward and smiled 
into his eyes. “Miss Wellington would 
tell you that it was truth, merey, and 
justice leading you, step by step, to your 
salvation,” she said softly. 

“Salvation? No, to shame, humilia- 
tion, and ruin, rather,” he groaned. 
“Do you realize, child, what it would 
mean for me to right this wrong, as 
you put it, just from a financial stand- 
point ?” 

“I do not know, Uncle John, what 
your fortune amounts to, but I have 
made a rough estimate of what a fair 
interest on twenty thousand pounds 
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would come to for thirty-five or forty 
years, and it took my breath away,” 
Josephine gravely returned. 

“And well it might, for it would 
make beggars of us both,” was the grim 
response. 

“Of course the loss of this money 
would seem harder to you than to me,” 
said Josephine thoughtfully, “for you 
know I expected to teach and take care 


of myself; but perhaps we could cast in . 


our lot together and get along very 
comfortably.” 

The man studied her fine face for a 
moment, an intensely yearning expres- 
sion in his eyes, 

“Then you wouldn’t utterly repudi- 
ate your old uncle, after learning how 
deeply dyed ” he began; but Jase- 
phine would not allow him to go on. 
She gently laid the tips of her fingers 
upon his lips to check him. 

“What am I that I should judge 
you ?” she questioned sadly. “That was 
why I told you of my high-school ex- 
perience. You were tempted in one 
way, I in another, and we both have 
fallen; though, to me, it seems worse 
to rob a person of her reputation than 
to take money that belongs to others.” 

Her listener’ groaned again as he 
saw how she was trying to lighten his 
burden by criminating herself. “But 
we need not fall again,” she went on, 
in a brighter tone. “Another tempta- 
tion has come to us and we are not go- 
ing to yield to it; we are going to do as 
nearly right as we can, and so atone, in 
some measure at least, for the past.” 

“And if I will not?” he questioned, 
as she paused. 

“Then—forgive me, Uncle John, if I 
say something that sounds hard and un- 
grateful after all your kindness to me— 
but I—you—we Ks 

“Yes, I understand,” he _ supple- 
mented, as she faltered, dnd her voice 
failed utterly. “We could not preserve 
our present relations. You would not 
remain with me to share what seems 
to you my ill-gotten wealth.” 

His tone was exceeding harsh and 
bitter from his own mental anguish, 
and what had hurt and humiliated him 
most was the fact that Josephine had 
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felt it necessary_to abase herself to his 
level, revealing the conflict between 
good and evil in her own consciousness, 
even to the extent of unveiling the most 
sacred recesses of her lacerated heart.: 
She had said “We will do right,” ma- 
king it appear almost as if she had 
shared his crime. 

True, he had settled his ill-gotten 
wealth upon her, and he could not legal- 
ly make any other disposal of it with- 
out her consent; but that by no means 
even made her “accessory after the 
fact.” Yet she seemed willing to share 
whatever might come to him if he would 
do right; she had said ‘‘We will cast in 
our lot together.” That had shamed 
him most of all, and he told himself 
that hell could hold no worse torture 
than was inflicted upon him at that mo- 
ment. 

The girl slipped her hands over his 
arm, closely interlacing her fingers 
around it. Leaning her fair head 
against his shoulder, she pleaded: 

“You will right this wrong; you will 
begin over again, Uncle John, and I 
shall never leave you. We are both 
strong and well, and I am not afraid, or 
ashamed, to work; and if we have each 
other and love each other we can be 
happy together. Oh, you will make this 
a voluntary restitution, will you not?” 
she went on, her voice quivering with 
the intensity of her desire. “Then there 
need be no publicity about it.. Only we 
four people would ever know anything 
about it, and that would be so much bet- 
ter than—compulsory reparation.” 

“Josephine! Would you make it 
compulsory?” questioned the man, in 
a startled tone. 

Would she have the courage to do 
this, he asked himself. Would she rise 
to the height of compelling him to right 


_ the wrong, even though she might stand 


by him to the end, sharing with him, as 
his adopted daughter, whatever he 
might have to meet, if he resisted her 
appeal for voluntary restitution? 

She rose to her feet, catching her 
breath sharply, and stood before him 
with uplifted face and clasped hands. 
“Oh, don’t—don’t make this too hard 
for me, Uncle John,” she almost sobbed, 


















“but I could not live and keep such a 
secret.” 

The man also sprang to his feet and 
drew her into his arms, his features 
working convulsively. “I will not ask 
you to do so, Josephine,” he said 
brokenly. “You have conquered. You 
shall have your way, and I will do the 
best I can, even to the last farthing, 
to make restitution. Now, dear, neith- 
er of us can bear any more to-night. 
Go to your room and rest, and let me 
think; then to-morrow we will make a 
beginning in the right direction.” 

He led her to the door and opened 
it for her to pass out; but she clung to 
him for a moment, as if loath to leave 
him. Then, lifting her shining eyes to 
his, she murmured: “Thank you, Uncle 
John.” It was all she could say, but 
leaning toward him she touched her lips 
to his in a light caress and was gone, 
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“You will begin over again, Unele John.” 





leaving him with the 
feeling as of one who 
has received a heaven- 
ly benediction. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


John Sher- 
burne spent the night 
in his library looking 
over and filing numer- 
ous papers, examining 
accounts, and com- 
puting interest. 

Morning found him 
pale and worn; but 
there was a_ restful 
look in his eyes, and 
he had a composure 
of manner that _be- 
spoke an easier con- 
science than he had 
known for many a long 
day. 

Josephine slept like a 
baby the whole night 
through, and came 
down to breakfast feel- 
ing both strengthened 
and refreshed. She 
still showed traces of 
her recent trying ex- 
periences, but the expression of suffer- 
ing and anxiety had faded from her 
face, and she appeared more like herself 
than she had since Christmas. 

Before Mr. Sherburne left for his 
office he drew Josephine to one side to 
say that he would like her to tell Miss 
Wellington what she had discovered, 
and the result of their conversation the 
previous evening. 

Accordingly, Josephine sought the 
housekeeper as soon as Miss Welling- 
ton had given her orders for the day 
and returned to her own room. 

“T have come to ask, Miss Welling- 
ton, if you still have that box of old 
letters you were looking over the other 
day,” she-said, coming to the point at 
once. of 

“Yes, dear; Louis has not been here 
since to ascertain the result of my ex- 
amination, which did not amount to 
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much, after all,” the lady replied, al- 
though she felt a trifle surprised. that 
Josephine should refer to the matter 
again. 

“IT am glad,” quietly returned the 
girl. “And would you mind getting 
out that old leather case again? I have 
something important I would like to tell 
you about it.” 

Miss Wellington looked astonished 
at this request, but, making no com- 
ment, she went to her closet, brought 
forth the box and set it upon her work- 
table, where, removing the cover, she 
found the case and passed it to Joseph- 
ine. 

But Josephine did not offer to take 
it. She simply said: 

“Please open it and look between 
the leather and the oil-silk lining, 
where the case folds together.” 

Miss Wellington obeyed; found the 
slit in the lining, and, with a face ex- 
pressive of mingled emotions, drew 
forth the folded paper that had been 
hidden there for so many years. 

With trembling fingers, for she was 
strangely impressed by Josephine’s 
manner, she began to unfold it, when 
the girl interposed, saying: 

“Before you read it, I want to tell 
you that the other day, after you went 
down-stairs, I felt a curiosity to exam- 
ine the case again; and, while doing so, 
I found that paper. Without stopping 
to think that I was prying into other 
people’s secrets, I opened it. Per- 
plexed and startled by the names at the 
top of the sheet, I read on until I 
learned the whole story. Read it now, 
yourself, dear Miss Wellington, and 
then I have more to tell you.” 

The woman, a sense of weakness 
coming over her, sank into her chair 
and obeyed, her face betraying her 
amazement and other conflicting emo- 
tions as she mastered the contents of 
the sheet. 

“This is wonderful,” she said as she 
finished it. “And it is also very per- 
plexing. I cannot fathom it.” 

She was thinking of John Sherburne, 
of the photographs which she had found 
in his library—how he had claimed them 
as family pictures; how she had after- 
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ward rescued them from among the 
rubbish; and how, later, .Louis had 
claimed them as some he had lost; and 
the more she thought the deeper the 
mystery grew. 

“That is what I am going to ex- 
plain,” said Josephine, coming to the 
rescue; and then she related the whole 
story as we have already learned it, 
but leaving out, of course, what she had 
revealed to Mr. Sherburne regarding 
her former enmity toward Margaret 
and her unfortunate attachment for 
Louis. 

She told the story clearly, simply, 
truthfully; and, while she did not .at- 
tempt to excuse or shield her guardian 
for the great wrong he had done, 
charitably avoided all condemnation, 
giving him what credit she could for 
now being willing to do his utmost to- 
ward reparation, and made her own 
agency in the matter as inconspicuous 
as possible. 

But Miss Wellington, being a good 
judge of human nature, had read the 
man well. While she knew that he pos- 
sessed some good qualities, she believed 
there was a lack of principle in his 
make-up that led him to do many rep- 
rehensible things. She knew he was 
ambitious, grasping, and extremely stub- 
born, and she realized that it had been 
no light task for this girl to boldly face 
him, reveal her knowledge of his crime, 
and persuade him to make restitution, 
when such amends could not fail to 
mean the giving up of a large part, if 
not the whole, of what he possessed, 
besides laying himself liable for crime. 
When Josephine concluded, Miss Well- 
ington laid a tender hand upon the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“My dear, what a miracle is this that 
you have wrought!” she said, a solemn 
sweetness in her tones. “The restora- 
tion of this money is but a small part 
of it; you have saved a soul, for John 
Sherburne will be a different man after 
this—he will now begin his real life. 
For your own part, you have shown a 
spirit of self-abnegation which is beau- 
tiful, for, in insisting upon this step, 
you have not only deprived yourself 
of a fortune, you have also obeyed the 
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golden rule of love, and love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” 

Miss Wellington believed, too, that 
the girl had achieved an even greater 
conquest than this. She had suspected 
Josephine’s affection for Louis and her 
grief over his engagement to Mar- 
garet; but she felt this was too sacred 
a subject for her to touch upon, yet she 
yearned many times to gather the girl 
to her bosom and comfort her. 

Josephine slid from her chair to her 
knees, and slipped her arms around the 
woman’s waist. 

“Dear Miss Wellington,” she said. 
“You have helped me to do this. You 
have been my inspiration for good ever 
since I game here. You are so absolute 
in your ideas of right and wrong. Mar- 
garet and Louis were my first models 
when we were in school together; 
somehow they seemed to be governed 
by a stronger regard for principle than 
most people, and since I have been with 
you I have begun to realize more what 
that principle is. You never will strain 
a point or countenance the slightest de- 


viation from right; but you are so lov- 
ing, so sweet and gentle about it no 


one can take offense. All this has made 
me feel, more and more, that life is only 
worth living as it is rightly lived. But 
it was not easy for me to take this 
stand, either for myself or for Uncle 
John. Oh, I have never wanted my 
mother so much as during these last few 
weeks!” she concluded, with a yearning 
sigh; as she dropped her head upon 
Miss Wellington’s breast to conceal the 
starting tears. 

The woman gathered the girl close 
to her, a great wave of tenderness sur- 
ging over her heart. 

“My dear,” she said softly, “just let 


yourself rest in the motherhood of God 


and be comforted.” 

“The motherhood of God!” repeated 
Josephine, looking up with wide, seri- 
ous eyes. 

“Have you never thought of that be- 
fore?” questioned the elder woman, 
with a luminous smile. “As a rule, peo- 
ple have always regarded God as a 
father, ascribing to Him the strong at- 
tributes of authority, guidance, and pro- 
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tection; but if He is all, then He must 
include within Himself the love, gen- 
tleness, and tenderness of a mother.” 

“The motherhood of God!” said Jo- 
sephine again, lingering over the words. 
“It is a beautiful thought; and, even 
though you have never been a mother 
yourself, I am sure you must have ab- 
sorbed much of that attribute, for you 
are so tender and loving toward every 
one, and you make everybody love you. 
I wonder”—a sudden rush of tears 
again suffusing her eyes—‘“if you will 
let me call you Aunt Martha!” 

“Why, yes, dear heart, if it will be 
any comfort to you; and I am sure it 
will be very pleasant to me to hear the 
familiar name from you. I have been 
Aunt Martha to quite a number of 
young people.” As she concluded, 
Miss Wellington dropped a soft kiss 
on the girl’s lips, to seal the compact. 

“And now,” she resumed, in a more 
matter-of-fact tone, “I think we might 
as well have Louis here as soon as pos- 
sible, and get these matters straightened 
out. I believe I will ask him to call 
to-morrow evening.” 

“I wish you would, Miss—Aunt 
Martha,” Josephine corrected with a 
smile. “I shall be so glad when it is 
all over.” 

Soon after, Miss Wellington sent a 
message to Louis, saying she had a mat- 
ter of importance to communicate to 
him, and asking him to bring the pho- 
tographs which she had recently given 
him, and to come, if possible, on the 
following evening. 

He made his appearance at an early 
hour, and Miss Wellington gave him a 
detailed account of what Josephine had 
disclosed, and showed him the record 
and statement which had so long re- 
mained hidden in the old leather case. 
Louis was, of course, greatly surprised, 
but said he could now understand why 
the photograph of that English soldier 
had been preserved with those of the 
other members of his family—a circum- 
stance which had been a great puzzle 
to him ever since it came to light. 

After talking the matter over with 
Miss Wellington, Louis said he was 
ready to meet Mr. Sherburne, and a 
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“1 could not live and keep such a secret.” 


maid was sent to -tell that gentleman 
that Mr. Arnold had called to see him. 

Mr. Sherburne came directly to the 
drawing-room and greeted the young 
man with grave courtesy, then invited 
him to accompany him to his library, 
where, requesting his guest to be seated, 
he at once broached the all-important 
subject which they had met to discuss, 
and briefly reviewed the whole situa- 
tion. Louis regarded the man with 
surprise as he talked; he was greatly 
altered. The somewhat pompous, con- 
sequential air which, hitherto, had been 
habitual, had altogether disappeared ; 
and, while there was nothing cringing 
or surly in his manner, there was a set- 
tled gravity, a straightforward grap- 
pling with the business in hand, which 
betrayed a radical change in him. He 
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did not spare_ himself, 
but frankly confessed 
everything con- 
nected with his desertion 
from the army and his 
subsequent career, in so 
far as it related to his 
dealings. with the Sher- 
burne family. 

He frankly owned 
that, after meeting Louis 
on the fair grounds in 
New Hampshire, he had 
been haunted by the 
fear that some day retri- 
bution might overtake 
him. This fear had 
grown upon him after 
the young man came to 
Chicago to live; hence 
he had made a place in 
his office for Louis. In 
this he was actuated by 
two motives—one to 
salve his conscience by 
putting the boy in a way 
to make money ; the oth- 
er to get Louis so mixed 
up in shady “methods” 
that, in case the boy ever 
did discover the truth, 
he would be completely 
at the mercy of John 
Sherburne, and would 
; not dare to turn on him. 

This fear of retribution had been 
greatly enhanced after Mr. Sherburne’s 
meeting with Joe Dawson; hence his 
adoption of Josephine and the settle- 
ment of the bulk of his property upon 
her. Money had been his god, and he 
probably would never have parted with 
any portion of his fortune to make res- 
titution but for the discovery she had 
made and the relentless stand she had 
taken. 

_ “It would have been far better for my 
peace of mind if I had voluntarily done 
the right thing by you ten years ago, 
after discovering your identity,” he re- 
marked, in conclusion, “instead of suf- 
fering the humiliation of being found 
out and driven to doing my duty by the 
girl I love as a daughter. However, 
when it came down to a choice between 
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the two, I found that I could better 
part with the money than with Jose- 
phine; and it has been worth a great 
deal to me to know that she loves me 
well enough to stick to me in misfor- 
tune, and that there was something in 
me—bad as I am—that responded to 
the good in her. Now’—straightening 
himself with a jerk and reaching for a 
paper that lay on his desk—“we will 
get down to business. After that is 
settled, I am at your mercy, and you 
can take what legal proceedings the 
case may seem to demand. I came into 
possession of those twenty thousand 
pounds in 18—, and I have computed 
the interest to date at the rate the banks 
are paying to-day. Look these figures 
over, if you please, Arnold, and see if 
they are right.” 

Louis took the paper, but merely 
glanced at the last figures on the page. 
He sat quietly thinking for a few mo- 
ments, then he passed the sheet back 
to his companion. 

“Tt is a big sum, Arnold,” said John 
Sherburne, with dry lips, while he curi- 
ously searched the young man’s serious 
face. ‘When such an amount gets to 
compounding, it rolls up fast; and, 
Louis—I haven’t enough to meet it. I 
can’t meet it within thousands of dol- 
Now, what have you to say about 
it?” 

“Mr. Sherburne, you do not need to 
meet it,” Louis quietly returned. “You 
may simply turn over the principal to 
me, and we will regard the account as 
settled; and—lI shall institute no legal 
proceedings against you.” 

“What is this?” almost gasped the 
broker, in amazement. “You will not 
demand any interest for the use of this 
money for all those years?” 

“No, sir.” 

“T don’t understand you, Arnold. 
Whoever heard of any one refusing a 
fortune like that? Why, the principal 
has repeated itself many times!” 

“T know that; but <4 





“Is this Quixotic idea supposed to 
be—coals of fire?” sharply demanded 
Mr. Sherburne, and growing suddenly 
crimson under the thought. 

“No, Mr. Sherburne, such an atti- 
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tude had not suggested itself to me,” 
said Louis gravely. “It would be no 
satisfaction whatever to me to bring the 
law to bear upon you, either for your 
desertion from the English Army or 
for appropriating the fortune left by 
James Wilton Sherburne. To me that 
would seem. like an act of retaliation, 
of which I would not be guilty after 
you had voluntarily sought to. make 
amends. Regarding this interest as 
you have computed it—I simply prefer 
not to have it, that is all.” 

John Sherburne studied the young 
man, in deep perplexity. The stand 
Louis had taken was beyond his com- 
prehension. 

“T swear,” he at length burst forth, 
“T don’t understand you. I appreciate 
your leniency in refusing to take any 
public action against me, but I imagine 
that is more on Josephine’s account than 
my own; all the same, I am grateful to 
you for the consideration. But about 
this money, it is rather tough that, when 
a man is ready to do the right thing, he 
can’t be allowed the privilege.” 

Louis grew uneasy at this point, 
changed his position, crossed and re- 
crossed his legs, and seemed. generally 
uncomfortable. 

“Please let us leave it just here,” he 
began, when his companion suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“Aha! Perhaps it is because you 
may regard it as tainted money! Well, 
it is tainted. I can’@deny it; but it is 
all I have.” 

“Then let the matter rest, Mr. Sher- 
burne,” Louis responded, in a friendly 
voice. “I am satisfied with the prin- 
cipal; more than that I cannot take, 
and I shall feel that I have all that be- 
longs to me and quite a handsome wind- 
fall at that; while—pardon the sugges- 
tion, sir—if what remains to you will 
enable you to give others a helping hand 
in the same way, I should much prefer 
such a disposition to be made of it. 
There is E. A. Rollins. for instance, 
who put five years’ savings—all he had 
—into the mine and lost it.” 

“Twill, I will,’ interrupted Mr. 
Sherburne, with a gesture that showed 
he was deeply agitated. “That was too 

















_bad about Rollins. I felt it at the time. 
Louis Arnold,’ he went on _ huskily, 
“you are a clean, true-hearted fellow, 
if there ever was one; you are surely 
striving to live up to what that won- 
derful woman, Martha Wellington, has 
taught you—you are trying to love your 
neighbor as yourself, and she has a 
right to be proud of you. I can’t bear 
any more to-night,” he added, rising, 
his ace an ashen gray, “but I will at- 
tend to this busi- 
ness immediately. 
I will deposit the 
sum you have 
named to your 
credit in the First 
National Bank. I 
thank you for your 
suggestion, and, in 
so far as I am able, 
I will do as you 
wish. Some time I 
hope you will allow 
John Sherburne— 
if you do riot ob- 
ject I will retain 
the name, as it 
would be awkward 
to change it—to 
call you his friend.” 

Louis also arose, 
and now frankly 
extended his hand. 
“T shall be glad to 
regard you as my 
friend from this 
hour, Mr.  Sher- 
burne,” he cordial- 
ly returned, add- 
ing: “And if there 
should ever come a 
time when I can serve you, I hope you 
will command me. Good night.” 

The two men shook hands warmly 
and parted, Louis going back to Miss 
Wellington to tell her the result of their 
interview, while John Sherburne locked 
himself and his humiliation within his 
library, the first contrite tears he had 
ever shed within his remembrance drop- 
ping from his eyes. 

Miss Wellington was deeply moved 
upon learning the stand which Louis 
had taken regarding his patrimony. 
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John Sherburne spent the night in his library look- 
ing over and filing numerous papers, 
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“You have done a beautiful and noble 
thing,” she said, with tremulous lips— 
“a deed that will live and bear much 
fruit. As I look back and see how, step 
by step, you have advanced, from a 
good and obedient boy to an honorable 
and high-minded man, my heart is filled 
with joy, and I know that, as you go 
on, the world will be a better place be- 
cause yougrave lived in it.” 

“But, Aunt Martha, it is you who 
have led me, step 
by step; and what- 
ever development 
of good there has 
been in me I owe 
chiefly to you,” 
Louis returned. “I 
know that I am 
deeply indebted to 
the Westons and 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards, and I 
love them all; but 
your earlier influ- 
ence on my life 
and your faithful 
guidance along the 
way, even when 
we were separated, 
have done more 
toward mold- 
ing my _ character 
than anything else.” 
And he sealed his 
tribute to her by 
lifting the hand he 
was holding and 
laying it reverently 
against his lips. 


Our story is 
nearly told. John Sherburne had ever 
been alert and energetic in working for 
his own interests, and now, having re- 
solved to do right, he proved himself 
no less energetic in trying to atone for 
his misdeeds. Instead of being crushed 
by what had occurred, he appeared, 
after the first shock had passed, to rise 
above it to a new sense of manhood. 
This was specially manifest after a long 
and confidential chat which he sought 
with Miss Wellington. 

‘You do not need to use too much 
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sackcloth and ashes, my friend,” she had 
said, in response to some of his ex- 
pressions of self-condemnation. “It is 
only a waste of time and energy to wal- 
low in the slough of despond. You 
have seen your errors; you have re- 
pented of them. Now, all you have to 
do is to let that repentance bring forth 
results and—rejoice.” 

“Rejoice!” repeated her listener, in 
a doubtful tone. 

“Why not?” she queried, with a 
cheery smile. “When evil has been 
cast out of us, have we not cause for 
rejoicing? Instead of getting rid of 
our sins and their results, we are only 
clinging to them when we grieve over 
them continually. When our Master 
cast evil out of any one He said: ‘Go, 
and:-sin no more.’ That is, ‘Go on, leave 
the matter behind you, take up the 
duties before you; but be careful not 
to repeat the wrong.’ Now, I’m going 
to quote Scripture again,” she inter- 
rupted, with a little laugh: “ ‘The peo- 
ple that. walked in darkness 
have seen a great light.’ This 
light has come to you, Mr. 
Sherburne, and you _ should 
rejoice and be glad, instead 
of looking back and mourn- 
ing over the darkness.” 

This practical talk did the 
man great good, and he im- 
mediately went about his busi- 
ness with a lighter heart. It 
took time to straighten out 
his affairs, but in a few weeks 
Louis’ patrimony was_ set 
aside for him, as promised; 
and as time went on matters 
of a similar nature were ad- 
justed for others, in so far 
as Mr. Sherburne was able to 
make them right. 

By the end of six months, 
although nearly bereft of his 
once ample fortune, he found 
himself fairly started again in 
a way to make an honest liv- 
ing; while Josephine was in- 
stalled as mistress of a prettily 
furnished apartment, with a 
competent maid-of-all-work as 
her only assistant. She had 
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almost carried her point to becbme a 
teacher, but, finding that Mr. Sherburne 
was going to’ be really miserable un- 
der such an arrangement, she finally 
yielded, and gradually found she was 
growing happy and light-hearted again 
in devoting herself to him. 

Miss Wellington remained with them 
until they were settled; then, after a 
visit to her Colorado relatives and a 
trip to her old home in New H&mp- 
shire, she went to Louis, who needed 
her assistance in preparing a home for 
himself and the bride he expected to 
bring to it in the near future. Louis 
had made himself so useful to his em- 
ployer and so thoroughly conversant 
with the lumber business, which he 
grew to like more and more, that Mr. 
Buskirk had proposed that, at the be- 
ginning of the following year, they cast 
in their lot together and become equal 
partners, Thus his future was opening 
out auspiciously before him. Mean- 
time, Mrs. Lawrence and her son had 


Louis also arose, and frankly extended his hand. 

















come West, and were living in one of 
the suburbs of Chicago, Ted going to 
and from his business every day. Mar- 
garet followed them in June upon com- 
pleting her year as teacher at Smith 
College, and with the expectation of 
going to her own home early in Octo- 
ber. 

Margaret, upon learning of Jose- 
phine’s agency in righting the wrong 
against Louis, felt that there would 
henceforth be a stronger bond than 
ever between them, and this was abun- 
dantly proven by their never-changing 
friendship, which was a lifelong joy to 
them. A couple of years after the mar- 
riage of Margaret and Louis, Ted per- 
suaded Josephine that life still held 
much in store for her by pleading, in 
the words of Browning: 


“Behold me! I am worthy 
Of thy loving, for I love thee.” 


About a month after Margaret’s ar- 
rival in Chicago, a letter was received 
from Nellie Evarts, containing the not 
unexpected announcement of her en- 
gagement to Charlie Osgood, who had 
joined the Evarts’ party in Switzerland 
early in July. Benjamin Weston and 
his good wife found, as time moved on, 
that life in the city during the winter 
was, on the whole, quite attractive, par- 
ticularly as they were both growing 
more in harmony with Mrs. Richards’ 
religious views and had become regular 
attendants at her church. Then, too, 
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Hannah and Jerry had unexpectedly an- 
nounced that they had decided that a 
lifelong partnership would be condu- - 
cive to their mutual interests, and they 
were looking for a farm upon which to 
make their future home. Whereupon 
Mr. Richards suggested that the Wes- 
ton homestead be leased to them for a 
term of years at a moderate price, with 
the understanding that the whole fam- 
ily spend their summers there as usual; 
and, with this arrangement consum- 
mated to the satisfaction of all parties, 
the Westons henceforth regarded them- 
selves as-part and parcel of the Rich- 
ards household. 

Blackbird, the colt, had long since 
been sold, at a high figure, to a promi- 
nent Boston man who had a passion 
for fine horses, and the splendid ani- 
mal had nobly fulfilled the promise of 
its youth, never showing any traces of 
its early injury. 

Ponce, though grown hoary and ven- 
erable with age, was still kindly cared 
for by Hannah and Jerry, and never 
lost his fondness for Louis, always 
manifesting great joy whenever the lat- 
ter paid a visit to the farm. 

So, step by step, our friends are all 
climbing o’er the rugged path of life, 
honestly striving to live the love that is 
the fulfilling of the law—that love 
which must eventually become the 
watchword of all who follow after them 
ere Louis Arnold’s ideals are made uni- 
versally practical and the true brother- 
hood of man is attained. 


END. 
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A NEW 


VARIETY. 


ADY—-You said this parrot could talk; but he doesn’t say a word! 
DEALER—Have you watched his claws, mum? 


Lapy—Why, no—why should I? 


DeaLrr—He talks in de deaf and dumb language, mum. 
Sa. 
IN LINE FOR IT. 


Eb Bare peaihen Jones has one hundred dollars and Smith gets three-fourths 
of it away from him, what has Smith got? 


ScHOLAR—An insurance job, I guess! 














The Trade-Unions 
How They Benefit Some and Hurt Others 


By John H. Maclean 


HE growing tendency of the trade- 
unions to destroy individuality 
among workers has sounded a 

note of alarm in many departments of 
industry, whose progress and develop- 
ment depend, not on the work of the 
mediocre masses, but on the desire to 
excel of the ambitious and clever crafts- 
man. In these days of strenuous com- 
petition, when every faculty must be 
jacked up to top-notch in the race for 
success, the requirements are becoming 
more and more exacting, and the aver- 
age man of this year may be the in- 
competent man of next year. 

That the average man, if left to him- 
self, has a hard time in keeping in the 
race, is true; and if, while doing his 
best, he falls by the wayside while his 
more clever brothers can adjust them- 
selves to rapidly changing conditions, 
he is entitled to sympathy. A sudden 
change in systems of work, a caprice of 
popular taste, the invention of new la- 
bor-saving devices, will leave him 
stranded high and dry, because he can- 
not adapt himself to new conditions 
with the rapidity of his more brilliant 
competitors. 

This is where the trade-unions are 
of apparent benefit to mediocrity in any 
craft. In the mechanical trades tlie 
average man is often enabled to obtain 
as good wages as the specially good 
man through their operation. Where 
a union is strong enough in any one 
craft it can force the payment of a 
uniform scale of wages, per day or per 
week, by which the plodders can earn 
as much as the men of exceptional skill. 
This, however, is at the expense of the 
clever craftsmen, who have to accept 


less than they would be able to com- 
mand, if every one were paid just what 
he was worth. When men in a strong- 
ly organized trade are paid on the piece- 
work system, the rapid workman again , 
loses. While the union lowers the 
quantity of work which the employer 
must accept as a day’s labor in order 
that the plodder may have a chance, the 
latter is the only one benefited. The 
man who could earn more in a day is 
tied down to the level of the average 
man, and the strong are thus forced, 
at their own expense, to protect the 
weak. 

But this can at best be but a tempo- 
rary barrier to the inexorable rule of 
supply and demand. Time after time 
the barrier is swept away by a revolt, 
either of the employers or the specially 
competent men, and the average man’s 
tenure of a position again becomes pre- 
carious and uncertain. Civilization and 
humane conditions have artificially 
modified the remorseless laws of nat- 
ural selection, but progress would stop 
if the capable individual, as a rule of 
life, were made to wait for the weak, 
shiftless, commonplace, or incompetent. 

The unions have tried many methods 
of keeping the plodder at work, and 
have had a measure of success. Re- 
striction of output, reduction of the 
hours of work per day, and the limita- 
tion of the number of apprentices have 
been tried, and have succeeded to a 
certain extent, but the law of supply 
and demand eventually dominates every- 
thing. 

The unions, it must be said, in ma- 
king these rules, do not proceed from 
entirely altruistic motives. At all 
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times there are a certain number of 
unemployed men in nearly all the 
trades. When the working day is re- 
duced from nine to eight hours, the 
number of unemployed is lessened by 
one-eighth. 

The idle men are regarded as a men- 
ace to the highly paid mechanics by 
making the supply of labor greater 
than the demand, which means lower 
wages. Hence the solicitude of the 
unions to secure employment to the 
idle men. The unions only represent, 
however, less than three millions of the 
thirteen millions or so of workingmen 
in the country. Sporadic attempts have 
been made to organize the great num- 
bers of clerks in the cities, but the na- 
ture of their work and the uncertainty 
of their position prove a stumbling- 
block in the way of getting them to join 
unions. 

It is argued, and often the argument 
holds good, that trade-unions increase 
the demand for production by raising 
the wages and thus distributing the 
money in channels where it can help 
others. Workingmen are relatively bet- 
ter spenders than millionaires, and, as 
the logical effect of more money to 
spend makes necessities of what were 
formerly luxuries, the increased need 
for production increases the demand for 
workers. 

But when trade is stagnant, wages 
go down in spite of the unions, and 
large numbers of small storekeepers 
and others who depend on the workers 
suffer in consequence. Of late, the 
union organizers have been reaching to 
the professional callings, and unions of 
physicians, artists, and clergymen have 
been attempted. Well-meaning people 
with more money and leisure than dis- 
cretion adopted the trade-union idea as 
a culf, and they stir up matters occa- 
sionally by taking the most exaggerated 
statements of labor grievances of work- 
ers on their face value. The reductio 
ad absurdum was reached several years 
ago when a clergyman tried to organ- 
ize a union church. The scheme failed 
because the horse-sense of the workers 
asserted itself, and they did not fall in 
with the project. 
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The logical result of organizing all 
trades and callings, if it were possible, 
would be one vast labor trust, in which 
the unions, and not the employers, 
would regulate wages and_ supply. 
Counter organizations of employers 
have been formed to check the tenden- 
cy. .Realizing that the labor-unions have 
come apparently to stay, unless the en- 
tire industrial system changes, and that 
when a union goes to pieces, sooner or 
later another will take its place, the 
employers indirectly recognize them by 
agreeing not to discriminate between 
union and non-union workers. This is 
termed the “open-shop” .system—in 
contradistinction to the ‘“closed-shop” 
system, under which none but union 
workers can be employed—and prevents 
the union from gaining complete con- 
trol of any trade. 

The principle was tacitly recognized 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers years before the term “open- 
shop” was used. In this organization, 
though the union makes the agreements 
as to wages and conditions of work 
with the railroad companies, union and 
non-union men work together in har- 
mony. 

As a rule, the open-shop principle is 
not taken kindly to by the unions, and 
is only agreed to when a union is not 
strong enough to enforce the closed 
shop. The open-shop movement, not- 
withstanding, is spreading among em- 
ployers, and with it a general impres- 
sion that the unions themselves, con- 
ducted on business principles, can, by 
yearly agreements with employers, be- 
come as potent a factor in preventing 
strikes as they have hitherto been in 
producing them. . 

There is an immense army of un- 
classified individuals which the unions 
cannot reach, even if they had that 
power to remedy industrial evils which 
their sponsors claim for them. These 
are men of average ability, who chose 
callings in which they were driven to 
the wall by men of more brains, enter- 
prise, and persistence in the competi- 
tion for advancement. 

In such cases education is often of 
no advantage to the average man as 
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far as material progress is concerned. 
College graduates are working to-day 
in machine-shops where they will never 
rise from the position they occupy; or 
they are doing clerical work at meager 
salaries. They are often to be found in 
the offices of telephone companies and 
railroads, to which they went in the be- 
lief that a bright future was before 
them; but they have failed by reason 
of their inability to master the mechan- 
ical details. They do not possess the 
qualifications of success, the inspira- 
tion which forces their brilliant, more 
progressive competitors ahead. They 
see opportunities too late to be bene- 
fited by them, if they see opportunities 
at all. 

In the office of one telephone com- 
pany two men who left college with 
flying colors are working for nine dol- 
lars a week each. As students they 
were highly successful, but they may 
live to be gray-haired without rising 
from their present level, unless Provi- 
dence throws special opportunities in 
their way. 

It is often predicted that the num- 
ber of men thrown constantly out of 
work by labor-saving machinery is a 
menace to the country. This is looked 
on as a trump-card for the socialistic 
unions. As a matter of fact, statistics 
show that there is nothing to fear from 
it. An army of men goes to the wall at 
first with every turn of the wheels of 
progress which brings about inven- 
tions wiping out hand labor, but with 
every new invention new wants are 
created, new trades are born, and the 
number of idle people remains rela- 
tively the same. It is simply a read- 
justment of the industrial system. 

Life is not always a grim tragedy to 
the unsuccessful plodder. The average 
man is free from the eccentricities which 
are supposed to be peculiar to men of 
marked ability. While others shoot 
ahead of him, he’ plods along often in 
the belief, happily for him, that the 
smaller world in which he lives is the 
normal world, and doomed to know 
nothing of the larger world in which 
those who can see and seize opportuni- 
ties for success live and move. 
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He generally marries a woman who 
believes until the last that her husband 
is a man of high ability who was robbed 
of his birthright by others less able and 
more crafty. His children often adore 
him, and, since to retain a position he 
must keep his nose to the grindstone, 
he leads a decent life, and is an ex- 
emplary husband and father. 

There are many cases where he has 
begun rather to pity the men who have 
risen above him and want to get still 
higher. To become content with one’s 
lot is to stand still. But he does not 
realize this. He is content and stands 
still, while the brilliant men he ‘once 
knew are never satisfied. He does not 
pause to think that if every one was 
satisfied, progress would stop. 

If the ghosts of dead ambitions haunt 
him at times, they are easily laid. His 
family becomes his world. There, silent 
sacrifices are continually made which 
no outsider knows or sees, but whose 
influence is felt like the perfume of 
invisible flowers. Things of time and 
sense vanish in-a larger world of self- 
sacrifice. 

The average men, being the greatest 
in number, elect Presidents, congress- 
men, governors, and all officials, mu- 
nicipal, State, and national, who have 
elective offices. The vote of the plod- 
der is just as good as the vote of John 
D. Rockefeller, and as there are mil- 
lions of plodders to one Rockefeller, 
the average men have the satisfaction 
of knowing that no one can be elected 
without them. 

This is a very large country, and the 
trade-unions, it is thus seen, with all 
their clamor, go little deeper than the 
rim of the social structure. They are 
essentially restricted to ‘certain trades 
and callings, and are merely one of the 
agencies in the industrial system, which, 
while they have many faults, help in 
some way to even up things, even if 
they are often unjust, illogical, and 
sometimes brutal in their methods; but 
their membership is only a small frac+ 
tion of the millions of people who live 
by work, and the great majority of 
whom can never come within their in- 
fluence. 
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The Beauty Bath and the Com- 
plexion 


By Augusta Prescott 


HERE is no kind of doubt that 
the bath plays a very important 
part in the preservation of the 

liealth, and particularly in the preserva- 
tion of the complexion. 

The beauty 
bath, as. it is 
called, scents 
the body, 
makes t he 
flesh smooth, 
and, if it is of 
the right sort, 
quiets the 
nerves and 
clears the 
complex- 
ion. But, as 
has been said, 
it must be of 
the right sort 
—not too hot 
nor too cold. 

There are 
those who 
cannot take 
cold baths. 
And it is to 
be doubted if 
the cold bath, 
in itself, is 
ever a beauti- 
fying bath. 
And specially 








culation can hope to have a nice, 
smooth, clear, pink-and-white -skin. 

The beauty bath, besides clearing the 
complexion and healing the nerves, does 
other things, and not the least of these 
is that it 
makes one 
comfort- 
able. On a 
hot day it is 
the best tonic 
known. Then 
one must con- 
sider one’s 
surround- 
ings. 

When away 
in the sum- 
mer it is not 
always possi- 
ble to take the 
medicated 
bath, nor 
even the 
pure, fresh- 
water bath. 
But there are 
always make- 
shifts, and 
these will an- 
swer the pur- 
pose of the 
beauty bath 
nicely until 





is it bad when 
it does not 
agree with the constitution. Nothing is 
good that makes one feel ill. 

In Berlin, if you go to have your 
complexion treated, the beauty doctor 
will ask if you are troubled with cold 
feet. Cold feet mean a poor circula- 
tion, and no woman with a poor-cir- 
II 


THE HANDS MAKE AN EXCELLENT WASH-CLOTH 


one can get 
better. Often 
the impromptu ways are very good in- 
deed, even better than those that are 
carefully planned. 

For persons who like a cold dip in 
the morning, and who cannot bear the 
cold-water plunge, it is best to have the 
water the temperature of the room. 
















STIR THE WATER UNTIL THERE IS A STIFF LATHER 





Draw it the night before and specially 
prepare it. Fill the tub half-full of 
water, and into the bottom put a table- 
spoon of powdered borax. While the 
water is running add a double handful 
of very finely powdered oatmeal. Let 
it stand until morning, and use as a 
cold plunge. It will be just the temper- 
ature of the room. 

Many persons at this time of year 
like the perfumed bath, and there is 
nothing more healthful and more 
beautifying at the same time. But, un- 
fortunately, it is expensive, and, unless 
one knows how to prepare it, the per- 
fumed bath is beyond the reach of many. 

For those who suffer from open 
pores and a rough skin the best bath is 
the benzoinated one. Toa tub of warm 
water add just enough benzoin to make 
it milky. Use clear water, without 
soap, as a rinsing bath, after the soapy 
dip. Benzoin gives a very agreeable 
perfume to the bath. 
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But the genuine scented bath is not 
beyond the reach of those who want 
it and are willing to work for it. It 
begins with some good home-made per- 
fume, and this is best described by tell- 
ing exactly how it is made. 

To begin with, take a bottle holding 
two. quarts, and into this bottle put a 
pint of the spirits of cologne. Now add 
an ounce of the oil of rose geranium. 
And to this add a grain of musk. Put 
your bottle away in the dark for two 
weeks, and at the end of that time bring 
it out and add another pint of spirits 
of cologne. Set away for ten days, and 
when you bring it out you will find it 
ready to use, sweet-smelling and de- 
lightful. Half a cup of this added to 
the bath will make it as sweet as you 
would desire. 

The scented bath is liked by women 
of delicate nerves, and of what may be 
called extreme sensibilities. They be- 
lieve in perfumes, and the sweet odor 
does, indeed, seem to charm them, rest- 
ing them as music rests some people and 
as food rests others. Such women 
should take the scented bath often. 

The aromatic bath is for those who 
seem to need it. It has for its basis 
a kind of bath vinegar, and this seems 
to be just the thing for certain women 
of rather melancholic temperament. 
They find a sort of invigoration in its 
depths. The aromatic bath is made by 
covering a quart of fresh strawberries 
—or other fresh berries will do—with a 
quart of white-wine vinegar. After 
three days this is poured off, and the 
vinegar is added to the bath, half a 
cupful at a time. It is very good for 
roughness of the skin. 

But the real beauty bath, the bath 
which actually clears the complexion 
and is good in every case, is the hot- 
water bath, the bath that is partly soap- 
suds and partly bran or meal, and which 
is taken for the express purpose of 
clearing the pores of the skin and let- 
ting the impurities escape. 

or this bath there can be made a 
number of handy little bran-bags. 
These should be small, so that they 
can be thrown away after one using. 
But, if preferred, they can be a little 
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larger, so as to be wrung out and used 
again and again until used up; a bag 
of this kind will last three days. 
There are various recipes for these 
bags. But the one that is used most 
generally, and that is made for the 
queen at Windsor, consists of bran, 
good powdered soap, and the least trifle 
of orris-root. Then there are other 
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fective—is the one that is made of soap 
jelly. .Take your bits of good soap 
and powder them, using the toe of an 
old stocking and a hammer for the 
purpose. Place the powder, of which 
there should be a heaping cup, in a pint 
of water on the stove, add about five 
drops of benzoin and a teaspoon of 
borax. To this can be added a very 
little per- 





bags that 
are almost 
equally good. 
One cup of 
finely pow- 
dered oat- 
meal, with a 
tablespoon of 
powdered 
soap added to 
it, and with 
about ten 
drops of oil 
of jasmine 
mixed in 
through the 
powder, will 
make a soap- 
mixture to be 
remembered. 
This quantity 
ought _ to 
make three 
tiny bags, and 
each bag will 
do for a bath, 
making four 
beauti- 
fully scented 
and very 
soapy baths 
for a very 
small sum. 
There is 
one bath that 
should be mentioned, and this is the 
salt-water bath. Those who like it can 
take the sea-salt and dissolve it in hot 
water, afterward adding it to the bath. 
But, if the sea-salt makes the skin chap, 
the common salt can be used, with five 
drops of ammonia and a tablespoon of 
borax. Afterward the skin can be 
rinsed off, to get the salt out of the 
pores. This is necessary in either case. 
The best beauty bath—the most ef- 


SNIFF A LITTLE AMMONIA AS YOU STEAM YOUR FACE 


fume if de- 
sired. Let the 
soap dissolve, 
then pour into 
a wide- 
mouthed jar, 
with a cover, 
and keep in 
the bathroom 
for the beauty 
bath, which 
should be of 
frequent oc- 
currence. 

“How often 
shall’ I take a 
beauty bath?” 
queried a pa- 
tient of a 
beauty spe- 
cialist who 
made a spe- 
cial point of 
prescri- 
bing the bath. 

“Take it 
once a day,” 
said _ he. 
“And when 
you are beau- 
tiful, come 
back to me 
for further 
directions.” 

The patient went back in three weeks 
looking like a new woman. 

“Now, massage your wrinkles,” was 
the order. 

The beauty bath depends upon the 
heat of the water. It should be very 
hot when the soap is added, then it 
should be allowed to cool. If the bran- 
bag is used, or the soap jelly, or even 
the perfume, the same is true. The 
bath should be drawn very hot, and let 
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cool until the right temperature is 
reached. 

Just how hot to take it depends upon 
individual preferences. There are 
those who cannot take the hot bath; and 
for these the medium temperature is 
the only thing. But the beauty bath 
should never be a cold one. It should 
always heat the body slightly. 

The next thing to be observed is ex- 
ercise. The flesh should be vigorously 
soaped, and there should be a scrub- 
ing-brush with which to work upon the 
skin. 

Be careful how you treat the skin, 
and do not injure it. The scrubbing- 
brush should be quite a soft one, and 
the work should be done with care 
rather than with energy. It is more a 
matter of exercise for the pores than 
of actually getting the skin clean. The 
finger-tips make an excellent scrubbing- 
brush for the face. And, if a wash- 


bowl is used, there should be a heavy 
lather. 

The third point is the rinsing, and 
this is of the utmost importance. 


“How many waters shall I use?” 
asked a patient of 
a nurse in a Sso- 
called beauty san- 
atorium outside 
of London—a 
place where the 
worn-out. beauties 
go to recuperate 
after the season. 

“Nine rinsing 
waters, madam,” 
said the nurse; 
“and a little 
borax in the first 
eight. In the 
ninth there 
should be a dash 
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massage closely follow the beauty wash. 
The first step is, of course, the mas- 
sage. And, as soon as she emerges 
from the bath, the patient—for she is a 
“patient” seeking beauty, is she not ?— 
begins her massage. 

For the massage after the bath there 
must be a great deal of good skin-food. 
There should be at least a pint jar of 
it; and, with her hand filled with it, 
the patient goes to work rubbing it into 
the skin. She must rub and rub until 
the skin feels dry and smooth, which 
will be in about five minutes’ time. 

The object of the massage with skin- 
food is evident. The skin, which is 
very porous, has been robbed of its 
moisture. The moisture was taken out 
by the hot water and by the soap and 
the rubbing. And now it must be re- 
stored. To do this there must be skin- 
food rubbed into the skin. It will keep 
one from getting wrinkled, and will 
prevent those awful bags from coming 
in under the eyes. By all means use the 
— and plenty of it, after the 

ath. 


Then comes the exercise. And here 








of benzoin, just 





enough to close 
the pores of the 
skin.” 

After the 
beauty bath there 
comes a very im- 
portant thing, and 
this is exercise. 
Exercise and 


ieee So 


THROW TWO HANDFULS OF OATMEAL IN THE BATH THE NIGHT BEFORE 





THE BEAUTY BATH AND THE COMPLEXION 


one may call all one’s’ gymnastic 
knowledge into play. The work is all 
done with the arms and the feet. No 
weights are required. Stand first on 
one foot and then on the other, while 
you make vigorous passes with your 
arms in the air. It is the grandest and 
best exercise known for getting up the 
circulation after the bath. 

The beauty bath takes half an hour, 
and the massage and exercise should 
take fifteen minutes more—three-quar- 
ters of an hour in all for a bath which 
gives life and health and beauty; a bath 
which acts as a tonic to the whole sys- 
tem, building it up and making it 
springy. 

Face steaming is necessary once in 
awhile, and this can be taken in con- 
nection ‘with the beauty bath. Steam 
the face with hot cloths, taking care not 
to burn the skin; and, while you are 
steaming the face, it is well to sniff a 
little ammonia, to keep one from turn- 
ing faint. Apply warm cloths to the 
skin. Then wash the face with soap 
and water. And finally massage in all 
the wrinkle-cream your skin will hold. 
Wrinkle-cream acts like magic upon 
the open pores. You can make it your- 
self, and a jar will last a long time. 
And, while it lasts, there will not be a 
wrinkle in your face. 

Lots of soap and water can be used 
daily on the skin, without fear of in- 
juring it, if the wrinkle-cream is used 
freely afterward. 

The question of superfluous hair is 
one that arises when considering the 
beauty bath, for there is no question 
that the hot water makes the hair grow 
on the face. But the coming of the 
hair is never necessary. With a very 
little care a woman can free her face 
from hair, and can so manage that it 








DROP A BRAN BAG IN THE TUB 


will never return. Here, at least, is 
one beauty blemish that is absolutely 
unnecessary. 

Upon the shelf over the bath-tub 
there should stand a jar of soap jelly, 
also one of skin-food. And there 
should, of course, be a pot of wrinkle- 
cream. And this, with a good hair- 
tonic and one or two other good home- 
made lotions, will equip a woman with 
all she needs to keep her beautiful the 
whole summer through. 








Mrs. Prescott will be glad to answer all ques- 
tions addressed to her by readers of SMITH’S 
MAGAZINE. Write on one side of the paper only, 
and enclose a _ self-addressed envelope for reply. 
Your name will not appear, and your letter will 
be regarded as strictly confidential. ddress : 
“Mrs. Augusta Prescott, Beauty Department, 
SMITH’s MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York.” 


THE FAVORED VARIETY. 
HAT is your favorite style in automobiles?” 
“Broken ones—I own a horse.” 
@aAa. 
SKIDOO! 
Silas is your age? 
SHE (coldly)—Twenty-three! 





ai Hah cain a Saati ee iin ihm 


Just Listen to This: 


ON HIS RIGHTS. 
UDGE—How many times have you been arrested before? 

SAM SLUMBER—You’ll hev ter subpoena me private secretary and have him 
produce me books, judge! 
SA. 

HARD TO BEAT. 


RS. HANDOUT—Heavens! You're the worst-looking specimen I ever 


saw! 
Weary WILLIE—Yes’m. I’m a combination tramp, chauffeur, and life-in- 


surance agent! 
QA. 


HIS PRAYER. 


ARSON MILDMAN—But the Bible tells us we should pray for those who , 


spitefully use us, Patrick. 
BARNEY THE BrutsER—-And so Oi do. Oi pray thot whin Oi slug thim in 


th’ neck it won’t kill thim entoirely. 
Qa. 
AT THE THEATER. 
ARIA GRIEVANCE—Oh, isn’t he just lovely? Why can't you make love 
like that, John? 
* JoNATHAN Harpur—I could—for three hundred and fifty per! 
Sa. 
TEDDY IN TROUBLE. 
IRED TEDDY—No'n, I can’t saw no wood to-day. I’m too hoarse. 


Mrs. Hanpout—What has that to do with it? 
TiRED Teppy—Why, I always sigh while sawing wood; and I’m too hoarse 


to sigh. 
SA. 


AT THE SHRINE OF ANGELINE. 


F Spheres yes KEHOE—See here, Chimmie McClusky, I know a feller dat 
would kill you if he knew you tried ter kiss me! 
CuIMMIE McCLusky—Hully gee! I’ve often heard o’ de “fool-killer,” but 


I didn’t know you wuz personally acquainted wid him! 
QA. 


HE SCORCHED. 


TRANGER (in North Carolina)—How did the republican nominee for judge 


of probate run? 
NatTiIvE—He didn’t run, suh; he escaped on a bicycle. 











What Americans Are Thinking 


New Big Political Parties Are a Certainty. 


| BELIEVE the time is coming when there will be seen in this country a radical move- 

ment, far more radical than the Municipal Ownership movement. There will be a Lib- 
eral party and a party which may be known as the Conservative party. In this Liberal 
a party will be such men as can be found in the Citizens’ Union movement. In the so-called 
Conservative party will be found men of great wealth, who place property interests above 
the principles of manhood. In this party will be found the “grafters” of all types. The 
fight under such conditions will be between the extreme radicals and the liberals ——Hamu.- 
ton Hott, Publisher. 


Love Is Essential to An American Play. 


HE American theaters are controlled entirely by women, and I confess that it is to 
please them that managers choose actors of a type of manhood that will appeal-to 
them. You can’t stop the women controlling the theaters. They’re going to do it for 
some time. The women haven’t quite got over the idea that love is the greatest thing in 
this world. They have held to that notion for centuries, and probably all are of the same- 
opinion to-day. At the matinée performances they hold supreme sway. In the evening 
seventy-five per cent. of the persons present are women. It is for this reason that managers 
have to make bookings to appeal to the women. A love interest is most essential to a suc- 
cessful play —AMELIA BINGHAM. 


The Benefits of Hazing. 


AFTER some experience as a teacher of unruly boys in my early days, and with such 

information as may be gathered by observation and experience in the ordinary college 
course, I do not hesitate to say that I have considerable sympathy for the boys. A little 
judicious ‘hazing is not, in my judgment, the worst thing that can happen to some young 
fellows in their freshman year in college. Take a boy who is brought up at his mother’s 
apron-strings; who is petted, coddled, and flattered until he arrives at the age of sixteen 
or eighteen years, and thinks he is about the only thing that ever happened—full of conceit, 
with a swelled head. It is really a blessing to such a young man to have the vanity and 
conceit taken out of him and the rough corners smoothed down. He really needs a little 
discipline, not exactly such as the faculty can administer, but such as will cause him to see 
himself as others see him. That kind of discipline can come only in the form of hazing— 
not violent or brutal hazing, of course, but mild, moderate, judicious hazing—such as the 
upper class men can: give from their own experience. It may teach him a lesson which 
will last through life, and do him more good in the long run than all the Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics of his college career.—CoNnGrRESSMAN Lacey of Iowa. 












































To Give Washington Too Much Power Is Dangerous. 


HE Jeffersonian Democrat would not take from the Federal Government any power 
necessary to the performance of its legitimate duties, but he recognizes that the 
consolidation of all the government at Washington would be a menace to the safety of the 
nation and would endanger the perpetuity of the republic. The Democrats should draw 
a distinction between federal legislation which is supplemental to State legislation and 
that form of federal legislation which would substitute a national for a State remedy. No 
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national charter should be granted to an insurance company, and no federal supervision 
should interfere with the exercise of the power now vested in the States to supervise com- 
panies doing business in such States. So, in devising a remedy for the trusts, the Democratic 
party should resolutely oppose any and every attempt to authorize a national incorporation 
or chartering or trading or manufacturing enterprise—WILLIAM JENNINGS BryYAN. 














We Are a Medieval People. 


URTHER, women of all types from all parts of the United States and Canada hurry 
to New York to buy clothes, to wear them, and to see them. As for jewels, Tiffany’s 
shop is the greatest jewel market in the world. There is nothing of the kind anywhere 
else. So long as women exist most of them will. like beautiful gems, fine houses, and 
luxuries. That is not peculiar to American women, although I think they spend more 
money on clothes and gems than any other women in the world, if we except the wives 
of rich Orientals. Indeed, it is not the least astonishing feature of American life to find this 
Orientalism showing itself in a race so strongly identified with the Puritans. For we know 
that the twenty thousand English settlers who made up the colony of New England are 
now represented by fifteen million descendants—a fourth, and a dominant force, of the entire 
population. America is a reincarnation of the Old World. The condition of New York and 
Chicago now is precisély the condition of old Venice, old Florence, and old Athens. These 
great cities were brought to perfection in times of peace by the wealth of their own 
merchants. The fortunes gained by commerce were spent in building the churches, the 
temples, the palaces, and the villas which are to-day the glory of Europe, and we can be 
certain that these merchant princes of old were as alert in business as any of those whom 
we see around us at the present time, relatively as rich, and as humanly determined to 
make the utmost of the pleasures of existence. Moreover, the actual temperament of the 
American people is not a day older than the sixteenth or seventeenth century. Why, their 
very faces and features belong to another period. They suggest the old masters. I saw 
individuals who might have been the originals of portraits by Rembrandt, by Holbein, by 
Botticelli, or by Jan Steen. Among the young girls I recognized types of countenance 
which we associate with the French beauties before the revolution in France—that same 
combination of delicacy and vivacity and frailty. And it is the more astonishing because 
these types are among modern Europeans now rare, if we except the ecclesiastical type, 
which alone has changed scarcely at all since the Middle Ages. The weariness and satiety 
of the present generation of Europeans has not yet touched the Americans; the liveliness of 
life strikes one there at every turn.—JoHN OLiver Hospes, Novelist. 






































Creation Can Come Through Chemistry. 


‘T HAT science may create a living organism through artificial means is not impossible. 

Science is young. Some of the greatest of chemistry’s branches are not more than 
twenty years old. We cannot yet explain fully the fact of life, but I should not be sur- 
prised if some kind of artificial organism could be made by scientists which could feed q 
itself and reproduce itself. After all, a living thing is nothing but a system of energy, and 
life is but a matter of chemistry.—ProrEssor WILHELM OstTWwALp, Columbia University. 








The Labor-Unions Are Unjust. 


WE are opposed to having a small percentage of labor men run the entire laboring Class 

in a high-handed and authoritative manner. We are the friends of labor, but we 
are as much the friends of the ninety per cent. of the laborers who resent the bossism of 
the unions as we are of the ten per cent. who are doing the bossing. It is an imposition 
for a few men to be able to say: “Join our union, or you cannot work.” It is an imposition 
to refuse to allow men to work as they will, if they work honestly and earn their livelihood 
by honest sweat——BisHop McCase of the Methodist-Episcopal Church. 
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HE girl who is planning for her 
annual two weeks’ vacation and 
who has little time to devote to 

her clothes may be glad of a suggestion 
or two in regard to her vacation ward- 
robe. She will find it economy in the 
end if she takes with her a goodly num- 
ber of little dress accessories, such as 
belts, girdles, collar-and-cuff sets, neck 
ribbons, chemisettes, and a little fancy 
linen or swiss bolero. For it is with 
these little things that she can make her 
few gowns appear many. 

It is not at all necessary to buy a new 
dress for traveling; she can manage 
nicely with her spring skirt and coat 
suit, wearing with it a washable silk 
shirt-waist which will be comfortable. 

She must have one well-made linen 
skirt. It should be two inches from the 
ground all around, and it is best to 
have it open invisibly at the left side of 
the front rather than at the back. It 
is very necessary that this skirt be made 
of a good quality of linen, for it will be 
one of the mainstays of her wardrobe. 
She can make a shirt-waist suit out of 
it by wearing it with a tailored shirt- 
waist .of the same material. In. fact, 
she can wear it with all sorts of shirt- 
waists, though, of course, it will look 
more appropriate worn with a waist of 
the heavier cotton fabrics than with one 
of the lingerie models. However, at a 
pinch she can wear the skirt in the af- 
ternoon with a filmy lingerie shirt-waist, 
buttoned in the back, and having short 
sleeves. And to give this costume a 
little dressy touch she may add a girdle 
of satin messaline, in pink, pale yellow, 
baby blue, or white, as she prefers. 








It goes without saying that she must 
have one evening dress, but this frock 
should be a very adaptable one. It 
should be made so that it can be worn 
with a guimpe, so that the low neck can 
be made high and the short sleeves long. 
Cotton chiffon, which comes in the pret- 
tiest shades this year, might be selected 
for this dress, or a flowered organdie, a 
net, either plain or figured, or a lawn. 
This dress should be made in baby 
Princess style, if the figure will allow 
it; that is, the waist and skirt sewed to- 
gether and joined by a lace girdle or a 
band of lace beading through which 
ribbon may be run. A ribbon girdle 
worn over this gives variation. 

If she can afford to add another dress 
or two to the vacation wardrobe, let one 
be a gray linen or a deep blue linen 
made in baby Princess style; and the 
other costume mohair, either pale tan 
or cream white in color. This suit 
should consist of a skirt and a short, 
rather fanciful Eton jacket. Big pearl 
buttons and soutache braid the same 
color as the mohair may be used for the 
trimming. With different shirt-waists, 
collars, and belts, this costume can sat- 
isfactorily serve duty for many varying 
occasions, 

In regard to hats, be sure and have 
one all black. The black touch is the 
newest feature of the midsummer 
modes. 

A black ribbon girdle with a white 
gown is now considered very smart, and 
a light-weight flannel skirt and coat cos- 
tume with a hair line of black is a gen- 
eral-utility suit much advocated for Au- 
gust and September wear. 

















No. 5633—Princess Wrapper. Pattern cut in sizes from 32 to 44 inch bust measures. 
Quantity of material required for medium size, 6% yards of 44 inch material. 








No. 5595—Lady’s House Gown. Pattern cut in sizes from 32 to 42 inch bust measures. 
Quantity of material required for mediumssize, 63¢ yards of 36 inch material. 





















ELIGHTFULLY cool and airy 
are the warm-weather frocks and 

suits designed for little folks. Clothes 
that will .do service at seashore and 
mountains during the summer vacation 
must be durable fabrics and simply 





No. 5364—Girl’s Blouse Dress. Pattern 


cut for 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 year sizes. 


made, for comfort is the first considera- 
tion. . 

There are many lovely wash material 
that may be used for little girls’ after- 
noon dresses. Almost all of them have 
a soft, silky finish, but will stand any 
number of trips to the laundry and re- 
turn looking just like new. Sheer white 
silk mull, soisette, Shantung pongee, 
and mercerized poplin come in dainty 
pinks and blues, as well as more service- 
able shades of brown. A new brown 
dotted swiss is printed with tiny white 
spots, and has large lozenge-shaped dots 
of white silk embroidered at regular 
intervals. 

Fashions for children often echo the 
styles of grown folks. Just now there is 


Midsummer Fashions for Boys and Girls 








much hand-sewing shown on summer 
gowns. The woman who can embroider 
just a little will be able to give her wee 
folks’ frocks an air of distinction by 
finishing the edges of berthas, belts, 
collars, and yokes with fancy feather- 
stitching, or a row of. French knots 
worked in mercerized cotton, which 
washes beautifully. The touch of color 
introduced in this clever manner on a 
white or tan dress is usually repeated in 
the belt, and also on the hat, in order 
that the color scheme may be carried out 
successfully. 

Hats to match the dresses are stylish 
little affairs which may be laundered 
as frequently as the frock itself, and 
only require a ribbon bow to make them 
look smart. Some children are wearing 
colored stockings, which are often dyed 
to order to secure the correct shade. 

For cool days there are novelty cot- 
ton voiles and wool batistes, which come 
in the popular striped and checked flan- 
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No. 5576—Girl’s Apron, with Round or 
Square Neck. Pattern cut for 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 


" and 9 year sizes. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS FOR LIMITED INCOMES 


nel designs. Printed madras and cot- 
ton cheviot, which are almost as heavy 
as serge, may be made like dress No. 
5498, with a touch of white at the neck 
and wrist. 

A more dressy frock for mercerized 
lingerette or soft silks is No. 5364, 
which may be worn with or without a 
long sleeve, high neck guimpe. 

Every boy’s summer outfit should 
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No. 5498—Girl’s Pleated Dress. Pattern 
cut for 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 year sizes. 


contain a dozen or more wash blouses 
that can be worn with separate woolen 
trousers, or accompanying knickerbock- 
ers made of self fabric. White mer- 
cerized linen blouses are well liked, 
but china blue, tan, and gray are far 
more serviceable. Pattern No. 5596 
shows a new double-breasted effect, and 
affords an opportunity for using large 
pearl buttons for trimming. 

The comfortable Norfolk suit, with its 
half-loose, belted jacket and full knick- 
erbockers, is returning to favor. It is 
made in wash materials as well as light- 
weight woolens. In some suits a 
checked cotton cheviot is used, with pi- 
pings to match the leather belt. 
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No. 5596—Boy’s Blouse. Pattern cut for 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and g year sizes. 


The sleeve is still the most important 
and attractive feature of the fashionable 
blouse, and the woman of few gowns 
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No. 5376—Boy’s Norfolk Jacket. Pattern 
cut for 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 year sizes. 
No. 5373—Boy’s Knickerbockers. Pattern 
cut for 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 year sizes, 
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No. 5522—Lady’s Shirt-waist. Pattern cut in sizes from 32 to 42 inch bust measures. 
1 


Quantity of material required for medium size, 24% yards of 44 inch material. 
_ No. 5626—Lady’s Four-gored Skirt with or without a yoke and in round, short round or 
instep length. Pattern cut in sizes from 22 to 30 inch waist measures. Quantity of material 


required for medium size, 5% yards. 
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No. 5362—Lady’s Shirt-waist. Pattern cut in sizes from 32 to 42 inch bust measures. 
Quantity of material required for medium size, 2% yards of 44 inch material. 

No, 5632—Lady’s Plain Five-gored Skirt in long sweep, round or short round length. 
Pattern cut in sizes from 22 to 32 inch waist measures. Quantity of material required for 
medium size, 5% yards. 
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knows that the 
sleeves in. her last 
year’s bodice or 
shirt-waist must have 
the fulness in just the right place and be 
of conventional length if she would look 
smart. It is a wise plan to cut over’the 


bishop sleeves, shorten the puffs, add 
lingerie or lace cuffs in place of silk 
ones, or remove them. There is very 


little work attached to the remodeling 
of a pair of sleeves, and the result is 
more than satisfactory. The set of 
sleeves, illustrated in pattern No. 5412, 
will suggest some new ideas. 

It is the little things in dress that 
count, and the minute details are far 
more important than the materials and 
trimmings. The simplest lawn or 


No. 5412—Lady’s Shirt-waist Sleeves. 
38, 40 and 42 inch bust measures. 











No. 5603—Lady’s and Miss’s Yokes, 
Cuffs and Collars. Pattern cut for 
small, medium‘and large sizes. 


chambray shirt-waist suit may be trans- 
formed into an effective and dainty af- 
ternoon gown by the woman who sews 
well and knows just where to use her 
needle to the best advantage. Bands of 
ribbon of lawn, joined with fagot 
stitches, may be used for the new yoke 
and collar sets, which are adjustable 
and do service on several gowns. 

Tiny pieces of lace or embroidery 
that were.considered almost useless are 
fashioned into the loveliest yokes and 
collars imaginable. It is a clever idea 
to outline an occasional flower or leaf 
with a fine gold or silver thread and 


_introduce a little spangle in the center. 


Pattern cut for sizes corresponding to 32, 34, 36, 
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No. 5549—Dressy Shirt-waist Suit. Pattern cut in sizes from 32 to 42 inch bust meas- 
ures. Quantity of material required for medium size, 1% yards of 44 inch material. 


‘ No. 5628—Tucked Circular Skirt in medium sweep, round or short round length and 
with or without a center front seam. Pattern cut in sizes from 22 to 30 inch waist measures. 
Quantity of material required, 554 yards for the plain skirt or 814 yards if the band folds 
are used. 
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A Summer Breakfast Jacket 


N some of the newest French trous- 
seau sets are beautiful petticoats of 
sheerest lawn and batiste, with lace- 
trimmed flounces accompanied by dainty 
breakfast or boudoir jackets to match. 
Some have half-fitted backs and loose 
fronts, with the neck cut out a trifle, 
and finished with a broad lace collar, 
which is the most attractive feature of 
the jacket. The sleeves are long or 
short, according to fancy, and finished 
with deep frills or lace. 

Loose sacques of white china silk or 
foulard are trimmed with Venise lace. 
The large polka-dots on the foulard 
may be outlined with narrow lace edg- 
ing. Coffee and saffron-colored laces 
trim the lavender, pink, blue, and yel- 
low silk jackets, which usually match 
the prevailing color of the boudoir in 





No. 5408—Laidly’s Morning Jacket. Pat- 


tern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38, 4o and 42 inch bust which they are worn. 
measures, s 








To obtain any of these pattern models carefully fill owt coupon form herewith given and mail to us. 
The price of each pattern is ten cents. 

Remittances may be made in stamps or money, and all orders will be filled promptly. Do not fail to 

give full particulars, quoting the number of the pattern in each instance, and stating the size distinctly. 








PATTERN COUPON 
FASHION DEPARTMENT SMITH’S MAGAZINE 
New York City, 79-89 Seventh Avenue 


Enclosed please find 


for which kindly mail to me patterns 
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Make us PROVE what Milk Weed .Cream will_ do 


send us your name and address and we will mail free a 
ened of this, delicious, beneficial Skin Food, and a/so a book- 
let containing autograph lettersand photo-engravings of fifteen of 
America’s Stage Queens. Mention the name of your druggist and 
we will also send an individual Tooth-Brush Holder Free. 


Milkweed Cream 


ures brilliant complexions. It nourishes the skin and tissues, 
na plump, Sade cheeks and firm healthy flesh. 

Rubbing Is unnecessary, you simply apply Milkweed Cream 
with the finger tips and it does its own work. Rubbing and 
kneading the skin makes it loose and flabby, causing wrinkles 
ana large unsightly pores. ‘ sea 

Milkweed Cream A ge liaeang soa it is only necessary to use 

ient to cover the tip of your finger. ‘ 
oi ikweed Cream is ant greasy, it is rapidly absorbed by the skin 
and its medicinal action is such that it prevents ey! and oily 
skins, removes tan, freckles, blackheads, and all blemishes, 
defects and disfigurements of the skin and complexion. 


Improves bad complexions 
Preserves good complexions 
Sold by all druggists 50 cents a jar or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


F. F. INGRAM @ CO. 
68 Tenth St., DETROIT, MICH. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 

















“Fust a gleam of ivory in 
er smile.” 


Miss Adele Ritchie 


One of America’s most 
beautiful artistes, says: 


“Zodenta will impart a 
vadiance of dazzling white 
to the teeth that no other 
dentifrice can give.” 


LODENTA 


for the teeth 


is different from all other 
dentifrices. Zodenta has the 
peculiar and special property 
of dissolving ali injurious 
deposits. These deposits 
discolor and destroy the deli- 
cate enamel and cause what 
we know as ‘decayed teeth.” 
It also prevents the forma- 
tton of tartar, and its anti- 
septic and germicidal] proper- 
ties destroy a// poisons and 
germs which cause softened 
and diseased gums. 

The genuine is an emulsi- 
fied cream, white in color, 
and is packed in a green en- 
ameled tube, with an eyelet 
Placed in the end by which 
tt may be hung up. The 
lettering is printed on the 
tube itself. Beware of imita- 
tions in tin or lead tubes with 
paper labels. 

rice 25c at all druggists. 











F This month 
we will mail 
free to every user of Zo- 
denta a inch oxidized 
silver Hat Pin. Send us the 
screw cap from the tube of 
Zodenta you buy at the 
drug store. If your drug- 
gist is out of Zodenta mail 
us 25c and mention the Hat 
Pin offer and we will send 
‘ou the Zodenta and the 
at Pin postpaid. 


F. F. Ingram 
& Co. 
68 Tenth 
St., 
Detroit, 
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PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH 
GIBRALTS 











esate 


NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL 
INDEPENDENCE INDEPENDENCE 
1776 1906 


Life Insurance is Freedom 


From Present Anxiety and Future Worry 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Provides Family Independence for the future, 
Funds for Education of Children. 
Freedom in use of present. Income and Capital. 
Cash for later needs,and many other advantages. 


You Want the Best in Life Insurance 
The Prudential Has the Best for You. 


Write now, tell us how much you can afford to invest every year in Life Insurance, 
how much insurance you would like to obtain, and your age, and we will help you to a 
decision to your advantage. Address Dept. 9 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 














For PLAY-TIME 


Mackintosh’s 
TOFFEE 


is the only John Maclkéiiatosh 
; man and 





| the Tof feeiing y 
CANDY i Sete shentn apd wish. Make 


mind to act forthwith. 


SAFE to eat and SUSTAINING for the etween- 


meals hunger that out-o’-doors life brings. Deli- Let us send you a beautiful dia- 
(a half carat is just the size 


cious beyond imagination. Fits every pocket in 
price and shape of package. It is handy to carry <3, atisfies), You bow Sag 
when boating, driving, tramping or ‘‘just rest- Die: a ¢ 

ing’® and proves indispensable. Give it freely tothe Tine ait come. iene oueken ng Be ie 
little ones. Avoid the dangerous candies they of- Pr Ce diamond for pouredit ax ont’ é 
ten get—Mackintosh’s Toffee is a candy that is 80-4 case.” ie gol Sra Darmemt Tite, colar, 
good for them. Now boxed in ‘‘caramel’* form. os ein eiie: $1506 “subject to your 


Any dealer can supply you (Se, 10c or $1.60 tin) or will 
end out and get it. If not write to Dept. R ready to iy OF oo i tclie how to judge 
2 ells how 

JOHN MACKINTOSH diamonds; names eight different qualities and 
78 Hudson St., New York gives weights with prices of same. Besides, 
watch cases and movements are separately 
priced. Write today for this valuable FREE 

Catalog No.'W 8. 


Herbert: Li Joseph 2itestas 


215 (WS84) State CHICAGO 
Established 1882 




















. WE CTIONAL sire 
x \\ BOOK CASES 


You Don't va — xe 2 























wet Done is 9 Vas 
toben you iG . 
buy a TS. Oo = = 
- ae 6647 9 _ 
) Gunn ee 
Zoller Bearinu, Don-Binding Doors ; ecien “ 
(insiabtly decou Bands , Mennen’s ® immedi: ' [ro 
iplete Catulou Sent Pree . D pes . ha — x} iy as J 
Gunn Sectional Bock Cases fre Made Only box is for your protection. _ Fo e€ . 
: . G GER RD : we 
Gunn Furniture Co., oud Segiaict Sutbbeg ; 
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distilleries in the world, after an experience of forty years. 


When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY, you get a whiskey that has 
not passed through the hands of dealers, thus saving their big profits and 


avoiding all chance of adulteration. 


When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY, you get at the distiller’s price 
a whiskey that has no superior at any price, and yet it costs less than deal- 


ers charge for inferior adulterated stuff. 


PURE 





HAYNER WHISKE 





Full $4.20 Express 
Quarts 5 Prepaid 


Send us $3.20, and we will ship you, in a 
Our offer plain sealed case with no marks to show 


contents, four full quart bottles of HAYNER. PRIVATE 
STOCK RYE or BOURBON, express prepaid. Open up one, 


‘two or all of the bottles. Give the whiskey a fair trial. Test 


it in any Way you like. If it doesn’t come up to your fullest 
expectations, if you don’t find it exactly as represented; in 
fine, if you are not satisfied and don’t want to keep it, send 
it back to us AT OUR EXPENSE and your $3.20 will be re- 
turned to you by next mail. How could any offer be fairer? 
Don’t hesitate any longer to send us a trial order. Write our 
nearest office to-day--NOW--while you think of it. 


. Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, 
Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID, 
or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by FREIGHT PREPAID, by reason of the very much higher 
express rates to the far western states. : 


"tigee THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., frov, owo: 


DAYTON, OHIO, ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL. MINN., ATLANTA, GA. 


Tf om fae. te i ial pos Ze. = cS — don 5 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU | 


When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY, you get direct from the maker 
the purest and best whiskey that can be produced in one of the finest equipped 
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Sold by leading Drug, 
Cutlery and Hardware 
dealers. 


If un ble, write us. IIlus- 

tr. booklet and particulars abo 
our special trial offer mailed free 
Tequest. 

Prices: Triple silver-plated set wit! 


blades, @5.00. Standard combinati 
with ving brush and soap in trip 
plated holders, $7.50. 


CILLETTE SALES COMP 
287 Times Buliding Ne 


THE EVER 


“LITHOLIN”’ Waterpr 
Collars and Cuffs, They 
like other linen. 
No matter how much 
they never wilt. 
When soiled you can c 
a jiffy with a damp cloth 
Made in all the up-to-c 


At collar shops or of 
Collars 25 cone Ci 
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ON’T STROP YOUR RAZOR 
Just Lather and Shave 


To shave yourself in the shortest space of time is an important problem in the 
morming. The Gillette Safety Razor is si sharp without , 
The blade is tightly adjusted between the cap and guard, making it pe 
to cut yourself. It is the ideal razor for self shavers, and you should shave 
ourself, Perfect satisfaction to new beginners. The Gillette is the only 

razor in which the blade can be adjusted for close or light shaving 
Gillette blades will give an average of more than 20 satisfying 
shaves each, without touching a — Bac! fact, you forget you ever 

owned a strop. You simply lather and sha 


blades with 
for nearly a 


poe ea set with 12 
Standard combination set 
sh and soap in triple silver- 

7.50. 


E SALES COMPANY ‘ blade inserted xact size of a Gillette Blade. 
Iding New Vork City i 10 Now Double-edged Blades, 50 cents 


illette 32°: 


fr STROPPING HO HONING Razor. te 


Your Hair 


Send for a Trial 


‘“*—You’d never think I 
STAINED my hair, after 
I use Mrs, Potter’s Hair 
Stain. Every single hair 
will be evenly stained 
from tip to root. I apply 
it in a few minutes every 

month with a comb. 


EVER FRESH] | QgReERE foe sate tones 


hurt the hair as 


IN’’ Waterproofed Linen dyes do but makes 
d Cuffs, They look exactly it grow out fluffy.” 
linen. 
er how much you perspire, 
wilt. Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golden brown to 
iled Py almost black so it will defy detection. It only takes you a few min- 
D1 you can clean them in utes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
h a damp cloth with your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no 
P ° poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or me or m > oe ek ay og on 
o-da sty’ no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter's alnut-Juice Hair Stain 
all the ups te les. should last you a year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class drug- 
lar shops or of us. gists. We guarantee satisfaction. Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Depot, 
flag. eg Cincinnati, oO. 


s 25 — Cuffs 50 cents, 124 Groton B 
TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 


Cut out thisscoupon, fill in your name and address on dotted lines 

New below and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges 
aa. a trial package in plain sealed wrapper with valuable booklet on 

i York Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Depot, 124 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


REGISTEREC 
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A New Complexion in a Month 


The World’s Greatest Facial Remedies Will Restore Ruined 
Complexions to the Beauty and Purity of Youth. 

is impure, or if you have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 

eiddon at teers or nose, am y; sallow skin, oA — blemish on or under the 

mpbell’s Safe Arsenic xion Wafers and Fould’s 

Complexion Prony These marvelous beaut jers of the com jon, skin 

and 1d form are wonderfully ; effective, and being prepared under the direction of a 

great skin specialist, are absolutely safe and harmless. Sold by good druggists 











generally. 





‘Arsenic Soap for ONE 


Kaltes all orders to H, B. F' 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


rfect beauty may embrace this opportunity to secure a month's 
fit eatment of DP Dr, Camb une Sate ‘Arcenie Complexion War 


yor 
t, as this offer will be good rine ne ee if you, mention « *SMITH'’S MAGAZIN 


Riehly Illustrated Beauty tb 4 







fers and Fould’sMediented 






4 cannot send now, cut this out and send when it is conven- 






f." 
» Room 90, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Valuable Suggestions to Ladies, Mailed Free. 



















This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH 
ON EASY CONDITIONS. FREE éFeminology’’ 
Send only a lock of our hair, and we will Complete table of contents and 
mail a 244-0z., 22-in. stem fine human sample pages sent FREE. 


hair sagen to natch, If of extraordinary 
value, remit §1.50in rodays, or secure 3 or- 
‘ders for switches oad pat our own free. Extra 
shades a little more id sample forestimate. 


Enclose 5c. postage. Mrs. A 
ni apg 7Quiney 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED | 


Electrozo! Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
—and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing compares with it. age sage of two 
2erates which are applied by a 
oe causes atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies 
in tubes. Price $2.00, guaran- 
baer Sample large cucugh for any mild case 
50 cents. Money back if unsatisfactory. | 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 716, DETROIT, MICH. 


Hair on the Face 
NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to 
the Most Delicate Skin. 

In compounding an incomplete 
mixture was accidentally spilled 
on the back of the hand, and on | 
washing afterward it was discov- 
ered that the hair was completely 
removed. We named the new discovery 


‘“*‘“MODENE?”? 


Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by - 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- 
sis. Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on. receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 
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MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 525, Cincinnati,O. | HAYES MUSIC CO., 


Aplainly told, scientific book about 
woman, is one of the most fascinat- 
ing, intensely interesting end valu- 
able works ever written. It tells 
woman the vital thing she must 
know about malidenhood yo 


and is 
teresting bo > perente; It treats of 
marria parental) inheritance, 
physica Culture, care of babies, 
sen 











it of female 
diseases, diet “nursing, children’s 
diseases and their care, person 
beauty ; giving information that is all 
important to health and happiness. 
Has 700 pages, beautifully illustrated 
and 26 colored plates. 





agree tay 2, 1902, If the information contained in **Feminology” 
were more widely and - known and heeded, endless and needless mis- 
| eries might | ra avoided.” ‘hicago Tribune. 


Write for 32-page table of contents andsee what this wonderful book contains. 


Cc. L. Dressler. & Ca.} 2207 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


—_— raghinng FAILS. Sure Pop 

This little device is a most wonderful thing for persons Seas 
face is full of bluck-heads. Simple and easy to operate, and the 
only sure cure. “By placing directly over the black-head, then 
withdrawn, brings the black-head away. Neverfails. Takes them 
out around the nose and all parts of the face. Sent postpaid for 


TWENTY-FIVE cents. Other useful articles. Catalogue 
and illustrated circulars free. Agents wanted. Address, 


W. BURGIE & CO. Central Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The Quickest Roadto 
Do you know that Your song 
‘ Inay be worth 
W R | T | N Gs _ thousands of Dollars 
on your poems to-day. 
wee seubante music and ar- 


Tange compositions. 
23 Star Building, CHICAGO 
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Birmingham, Ala. ton, D. C. Lexington, Mass. White Plains, N. Y. Harrieburg, Pa. 

Mot Springs, Ark. Papitol St. eg rtland, Me. Columbua, 0. Pitteburg, Pa. 

San Francisco, Cal. a ig Pag) yp BO 1087N.DennisonAve. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
1190 Market St. 1d, = 4. North Conway, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. 

West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, Ia. Buffale, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 


For Liquor and 


skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Drug Using 


scientific remedy which has _ been 
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BOOK ON 
Hair Beautifying 
FREE — 


We will send to any address our 
interesting and instructive book, 
Fr nap Lone about “i ap i care of the 
proper styles for dressing, 
how to become beautiful. Thtbook 
describes upwards of 500 com; 


. 






















tells how we send 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 

To prove to you that we can save you 
money and give you the best live French me 
we will send you on ten days cons 
any design you may want for compa: if 
satisfied, keep the goods, if not, return them 
at our expense. ‘e guarantee to — pny 
poe! or quality. Send sample of your ha 
be what you want. 


mag FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 
Also complete line of hair goods at lii prices. 
z, 22 in, swi -fi. 
2 oz, 24 In, switch. 





0z. 26 in. switch. + 4 
bene wavy ewitch........6 2.60, 
Featherweight stemless switch, 22 

in, long, natural wavy . 
Naturai ‘curly omy regia < 
Finest wigs $15.00 to..........+.+ 


Largest manufacturer in the world of ie 
BE. BURNHAM 

















B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U’’ 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy Boag and imbibing the pure 
air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the oh Jaw Hd ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at porteeying one as theother. The 
‘Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
baby such whol and d I stories as ‘‘Chip, of — py 
U." Beautifully illustrated i in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
adi he Lo nye painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1 25. 
y the p upon receipt of price. 


STREET @ SMITH, Publishers, New York City 














Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. You have 
the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at 


Home. We tell you how. Money coming in sony. 
Enormous profits. Eve y thing furnished. Wri 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE partic 


T. S. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washingon Street, Chicago, Ill. 


maneewtte Motion Pictures 
[ Nar x We furnish Cor 





Guide” felis x 


'e Complete Outa' Outhts with with Big Adver 
Posters -ata dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, Hep Pay temperance 
work and songs illustrated. man can doit. 
eet cee alt nctetaae 
aman w a je mo! Oo yw in churc: . 
school houses, 1 ng At theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to Pa 100 per 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us- 
and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY (C0., 466Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 





line of switches and hair goods of every 
description and : 





Sunburn, Poison Ivy, 
Prickly Heat, 
Mosquito Bites, Etc. 


quickly relieved by 


Hydrozone 


This remedy will allay and subdue 
inflammation in a remarkable manner 
and can be used as directed with abso- 
lute safety, as it is as harmless as water. 

Eminent Physicians have successfully 
prescribed this remedy for over 15 years. 

To demonstrate its healing properties, 
I will send a 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


to anyone filling coupon and enclosing 
10 cents to pay postage—only one 
bottle to a family, 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
ilar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures y 
de Paris” (France). “ Send few * 

57 Prince St., “ trial bottle of 

New York City. o ie Hydrozone, for 
FREE! which enclose 
Valuable book- Roe 10c, to pay forward- 
let on How oo ~ ing charges. bang a 
to Treat ” goodonly until Sept. 





Write Legibly. 
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The perfect health of the “Pabst Extract Girl” is due to steady 
nerves, a good digestion, and sweet, refreshing slumber. 


Pabst Extract 


“Best” Tonic 
will soothe your nerves, aid your digestion and make your sleep 
peaceful, restful and refreshing. It is just pure malt—the 
most healthful food that science knows. When you are over- 
tired or over-nervous, take a little Pabst Extract, before the 
meal or upon retiring—you will find it truly the “Best” Tonic, 


25 cts. at all druggists. Insist upon the original. 
Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


When writin, to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE, 
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There is a direct, easy way for you to help yourself to a de- 
sirable position and good pay in the trade or profession 
that matches your taste and ambition. All this with- 
out leaving home; without losing an hour’s work or a 
dollar of pay; without changing positions until quali: 
fied to step into the one you desire. Will you mail 
the coupon below, and find out how the LINTERNA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS will help yon 
to begin helping yourself at once 7 
. This opportunity presented in the coupon ig 
YOUR opportunity. No matter where you live or 
what you are doing, the coupon will help you to’ 
do better. Mailing the coupon. pats ‘yoo to no 
expense or obligation. It simply gives you a 
chance to find out all about the wonderful method 
of money-earning training now withiu your reach 
through the I. C.S. No matter if you are poor 
and lacking in education ; no matter what obstacle 
seems to be in your way, the I. C. S.—a great 
educational institution with a capital of over 
#5,000,000—will fiud a way to help you. 


Special Self-Help Offer 
To get you started at once the I. C. S. has 
inaugurated a Special Self-Help Offer 
which removes the last excuse for delay. This 
offer is good for a short time only. Mail the cou- 
pon immediately before the offer is withdrawn. 


oe oe eee —w 
International Correspondence Schools, Bor 937 , Scranton, Pa. 

1 ' 

‘ alte eeetiand good enlary in the oseupetion befece Wales | have marion ee 
jst 
Etcetrictam. Sete 
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&y Permission of the 
“ Proprierors of Punch” 


a Shea 


“All rights secured." 
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A PORCH CONCERT WITH THE 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


HAT can be more delightful than fine music outdoors on summer 
evenings? One of the many good points of the Edison Phonograph 
is its portability. Unlike any other automatic musical entertainer, it can be 


moved to the porch, or taken with you on your summer vacation. 
Its music sounds even better outdoors than in the house. You can have 


your own band concert or summer comic opera, grand opera, or vaudeville in 


the coolness of the summer night, without leaving your home. 


When it is too warm to play the piano or other indoor instruments, the 
Phonograph is always available, and a child can operate it. 

To appreciate the superiority of the Edison Phonograph of to-day over 
the old phonographs, and over other talking machines, hear 
it at the dealer’s, free of charge. 

Write for booklet “Home Entertainments With the 


Edison Phonograph,” and name of nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 





New York: 31 Union Square Chicago: 304 Wabash Avenue 








“Dere aint goner be no leavin's” 


Make your boy’s food tasty—Mother—for it has to do some big things, 
It has to make flesh, blood, bone and muscle and supply boundless 
Energy. Remember, the boy of today is the man of tomorrow. 


Don’t injure him physically and mentally with indi- 
gestible meats, pastries, rich puddings, etc., that act as a drain 
on his nervous energy. 
But feed him plenty of 
LN 


all there is in wheat—and he'll be your heart’s joy—strong, healthy, bright, smart and quick at his studies. 
‘ou won't have to coax him to eat it either, Mother, for its delicious rich flavor when eaten with cream and sugar is just 
what he craves most for. 


Egg-O-See keeps the blood cool and is the ideal summer food. 


Give him some tomorrow—‘‘there won't be no leavin's.” 

Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 

Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE—the whole wheat cereal. If your grocer has not received his supply, 
mail us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of the Rocky Mountains) and we will send you a package 
of EGG-O-SEE and a copy of the book, ‘*=back to nature.”’ 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


Our 32-page book, ‘‘=back to nature,’’ outlines a plan of right living, including menus for 
7 days and recipes for preparing the necessary dishes, based on a whole wheat diet, with sugges- 
tions for bathing, eating and exercise, illustrated from life, exceedingly simple and attractive. By 
following its precepts, abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. } z , 

Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely illustrated book will be mailed FREE 
to anyone who writes, as long as this edition lasts. Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
538-588 Front Street Quincy, Illinois 








